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Strip Mill Is Unusually Compact i 
Floor Space Is Conserved in Cleveland Plant— mg 
; ‘ a 
f 
Accurate Adjustment of Mill Rolls and Re- 
ee. 
versible Coilers Are Features 
BY F. L. PRENTISS* 7. 
ae) 
N 8-in. continuous cold-rolling strip mill of new set. It is a two-high continuous mill of the Belgian f : 
design and a new type of coiler for use in con- type with steel rolls 8 in. in diameter and with 6-in. ia 
nection with continuous pickling equipment are faces. There are micrometer adjusting screws on each re 
features of a plant built by the Cleveland Cold Rolling side of the housings and balancing at four guide pins, q 
Mills Co., Cleveland, for the special purpose of supply- assuring, it is said, easier and more accurate adjust- 4 
ing prompt service in narrow sizes of cold-rolled strip ment of the rolls and a product of closer limits than 4 
steel to users in the Cleveland territory. The mill will from mills having only two guides, both on the same 4 
roll strip in widths up to 5 in., ranging in thickness side of housings. fi 
from No. 12 to No. 00 gage. The bearings, which are of steel, are water-cooled, 
The mill was designed and the plant laid out for each set of bearings being individually controlled at a : 
economy in production by reducing the handling of ma- constant temperature. An electric self-regulating pump ; : 
terial to a minimum and substituting machinery for supplies the water for the mills and for the cleaning +a 
manual labor, thereby cutting down labor costs. It is vats. te 
arranged for a straight-line movement of material The mill is started and stopped by push buttons on " 1 
through the various operations. One of the interesting each side of the housings which operate a magnetic ; 1 
features of the plant is its small size per production switch, and it is controlled by a drum-type controller. ae 
unit. In one building, 64 x 36 ft., is housed all of the A 1-ton chain hoist above the mill stands on a monorail Re 
equipment, providing the plant with a capacity of 40 is used for changing the rolls. Se 
tons of cold-rolled strip per day in two 9-hr. turns. The mill is driven by a 150-hp. 440-volt 3-phase 60- a 
The mill consists of three sets of rolls located side cycle 900-r.p.m. induction motor. The motor is con- Fe 
by side—a roughing, a semi-finishing, and a finishing nected by a Franke flexible coupling with the mill drive. ‘ 1 
The motor pinion is of bakelite material to make it ae 
*Resident editor, Tur Iron Ace, Cleveland noiseless. The pinion meshes with steel gears of the a x 
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An 8-In. Continuous Cold-Rolling Strip Mill of New Design, Built for the Cleveland Cold Rolling Mille Co. This i 
is a two-high mill with stands side by side and having water-cooled bearings and push-button control. The 5 
strip is passed through the roughing stand and returns through the semi-finishing stand and makes a third pase e 
back through the last or finishing stand, from which it goes into the coiler shown in the foreground. The motor we 
at the right drives the three stands and the coiling equip ‘ iF 
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staggered herringbone type, forming a double-reduction 
gear drive providing a mill speed of 57 r.p.m. The 
rolling speed is 120 ft. per min. 

The thot-rolled strip will usually be given three re- 
ducing operations; first through the roughing rolls, 
back through the semi-finishing stand and again in the 
other direction through the finishing set on to a stand- 
ard coiler. It is expected that operation of the mill 
will require only two men, one on each side for the 
handling of the strip in and out of the rolls. This com- 
pares with four to six men usually required to operate 
a tandem mill. With the mill stands side by side, the 
maximum distance that each operator will be required 
to walk in handling strip from the first to the last rolls 





is not over 8 ft. This compares with a distance of 40 
ft. from the first to the last stand in a three-stand mill 
arranged tandem. 

The continuous cleaning equipment operating with 
the pickling tanks includes six 16-in. coilers located side 
by side, each having side-plates on both sides. These 
operate together or independently on one shaft. The 
coilers. are located between the cleaning vats and the 
mill, the three units being in a straight line. The plan 
of operation is to place the coil of hot-rolled strip into 
a multiple coil box at the feed end of the cleaning vats. 
From there.the material is drawn through the vats and 
fed on to the eoiler by 8.in. diameter feed rolls, located 
directly in front of each coiler. 

When one coiler block is loaded it is brought to a 
stop by means of a hand-operated dog that engages a 
slot in the side frame. This gives the operator com- 
plete control o* the cleaning and feeding operation. 
Then the end of the coil, released from the coiler feed 
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rolls, is fed into the roughing mill, the motion of the 
block being reversed as the strip is drawn from the 
block into the mill rolls. While the stock on one block 
is being drawn into the mill, the other five blocks con- 
tinue to coil the strip that is being drawn through the 
cleaning vats. The reversible feature of the coilers has 
been accomplished by an arrangement of slip clutches. 
which make it possible to rotate the coilers in opposite 
directions at the same time. With this coiler arrange 
ment one handling of material jn removing a coi! from 
the block is eliminated. 

The drive for the continuous cleaning machine ix 
from the mill reduction gear drive by means of bevel 
gears, drive shaft and worm reduction, which provide 





(Above) Coiler of Unique Design, Consisting o/ 
Six Units That Operate Together or Separately 
on One Shaft in Connection With the Continuous 
Cleaning Equipment. Feed rolls draw the strip 
through the cleaning vats to the coiler, and 
when one coil block is loaded, the end of the coil 
is fed into the mill and the rotation of the block 
is reversed as it is unwound. While one coiler is 
being unwound, the others continue to revolve in 
the opposite direction, winding up the strip that 
they are drawing through the cleaning vats 


(At Left) Specially Designed 9-In. Slitting 
Machine for Slitting the Strip in Three, Four or 
Five Strands 


the proper speed reduction for the coiling blocks. The 
cleaning speed is about 18 ft. per min. The feed rolls 
are chain-driven from the coilers. There will be two 
cleaning vats, an acid tank and a rinsing tank, both of 
suitable size. 

The equipment of the plant includes a 9-in. slitting 
machine with a complete set of high speed cutters and 
a coiler. The slitter will handle three, four and five- 
strand work. The machine is direct-driven by a 10-hp. 
motor mounted directly under the bed plate. 

Space is provided for an annealing furnace wi' 
sufficient capacity to meet the requirements of the m!' 

The plant is located on the Baltimore & Ohio Rai! 
road and Stroud Road, near the Cleveland Air Port 
and has 1150 ft. of railroad frontage. Six acres a' 
available for future expansion. The building is of ste 
construction and is well lighted on all sides. 

All the mill machinery was designed by M. Brink. 
president of the company, and Homer Nichols, assistant 
manager, and was built by the Pioneer Machine & Eng'- 
neering Co., Cleveland. The mill motor and drive wer 
furnished by the Elliott Electric Co., Cleveland. T? 
building was fabricated by the Hydraulic Pressed Ste: 


Co., Cleveland, and the mill rolls were furnished by th: 
Midvale Co., Philadelphia. 
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Materials for Extreme Conditions 


Metals and Refractories to Resist Corrosion and High 
Temperatures Reviewed by Electrochemists—Weld- 
ing Chromium Alloys—Plating with Cadmium 


ITH the rapid development of various 

manufacturing processes and with pro- 

ducers striving to attain a better product 
in a shorter time and at a lower cost, the de- 
mands on apparatus and materials have become 
increasingly severe. Metals are needed that will 
resist corrosion not merely at room temperature 
but at white heat, that will not be attacked by 
acids at comparatively low temperatures and that 
will be stable in a molten bath of brass. Metals 
are being sought that can be used for high pres- 
sure gas tanks, that will resist repeated drop and 
rise in stress, and others that show practically 
no wear. Refractories are wanted for ferro- 


tungsten and other alloys produced in the electric 
furnace, refractories to withstand temperatures 
of 3000 deg. C. 

Fully conversant with the never-ending inqui- 
ries from manufacturers in every part of the 
country, the American Electrochemical Society 
arranged fer a symposium on “Materials for Ex- 
treme Conditions” under the able chairmanship 
of Dr. H. W. Gillett of the Bureau of Standards, 
an expert on furnaces and refractories, This was 
part of the regular program of the fiftieth gen- 
eral meeting of the society held in Washington, 
Oct. 7 to 9. A brief account of some of the chief 
papers and discussions follows: 


Metals Resistant to Corrosion or High Temperatures 


J. FRENCH, senior metallurgist of the Bureau 

e of Standards, Washington, presented a complete 
picture of the metals available to industry today to re- 
sist corrosion or high temperatures, in his paper, 
“Metals to Resist Corrosion or High Temperatures.” 

Aluminum resists glacial acetic acid and is not ap- 
preciably affected by cold concentrated nitric acid, he 
said. It resists hydrogen sulphide even at high tem- 
peratures. Sea water and moist salt atmospheres cor- 
rode aluminum less than they do copper and there is 
no discoloration. Of the aluminum alloys, duralumin 
is being employed in ever increasing quantities. Its 
good physical properties are the result of heat treat- 
ment and aging. 

Copper is used very extensively in chemical and 
engineering apparatus. With a little arsenic, it is used 
in Europe for locomotive boiler tubes. For contact 
with dilute mineral acids and acid mine waters, the 
highly leaded alloys of copper and tin seem to have 
found favor. They are, however, not as acid resistant 
as the ferrosilicons. 

Nickel is resistant to alkalies and to salt water, 
says the author. Its alloy with chromium, or chromium 
and iron, is used extensively as a resistor element for 
furnaces used in the heat treatment of steel. A num- 
ber of the nickel-iron-chromium alloys are also used 
in chemical engineering apparatus; they are resistant 
to almost all acids except hydrochloric. 

Of the ferroalloys, ferrosilicon, containing about 
13.5 per cent silicon and 0.50 to 1 per cent total carbon. 
shows excellent stability in contact with nitric acid and 
sulphuric acid. The chemical resistance seems to be 
much improved by the addition of nickel or chromium. 
Nickel steels with 25 to 38 per cent of nickel and 0.50 
per cent or less of carbon are more resistant than ordi- 
nary steels to atmospheric corrosion. The high chro- 
mium steels constitute a promising, and for some pur- 
poses, a valuable group of corrosion resistant metals. 

Passing from the stainless steels to alloys contain- 
ing 20 per cent and more of chromium, Mr. French ob- 
serves a very marked resistance to corrosion at ele- 
vated temperatures. Small amounts of copper, from 
about 0.40 to 1.50 per cent, are sometimes added to 
high-chromium steels to improve their acid resisting 
properties. The cost of the added copper is small and 
the resulting alloys are readily machinable, require no 
heat treatment, have good mechanical properties and 
are easily fabricated. Additions of manganese and 
silicon are primarily made to impart to these steels 
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physical properties which favor ease of working and 
manufacture. 
Discussion 


Mr. French’s paper gave rise to an animated dis- 
cussion. H. C. Parmelee, editor of Chemical and Metal- 
lurgical Engineering, cited a case where the riveting 
of chrome-steel plates was successfully carried out 
using low-chrome steel rivets. Norman B. Pilling, 
metallurgist International Nickel Co., reported that 
20 chrome-10 per cent nickel steels are used exten- 
sively in Germany; they are corrosion and heat. re- 
sistant. William M. Corse, consulting metallungist 
Washington, referred to his trip abroad last summer 
and his meeting with Sir Robert A. Hadfield. The 
chrome-nickel steel “staybrite,” containing about 8 per 
cent nickel and 18 per cent chromium, shows remark- 
able resistance to atmospheric corrosion, he said. The 
aluminum-silicon alloys were discussed by J. D. Ed- 
wards, Colin G. Fink, J. P. Johnson, Henry Howard 
and others. 


Welding High Chromium Alloys 


Stanley M. Norwood of the Union Carbide & Car- 
bon Research Laboratories, Long Island City, N. Y., 
in his paper, “The Welding of High Chromium Alloys 
Intended to Meet Extreme Conditions,” showed how 
many difficulties, inherent in welding alloys containing 
more than 10 per cent chromium have been overcome. 
The most serious problems, he said, were those of brit- 
tleness in the weld and in the base metal adjacent to 
the weld; a brittleness that cannot be relieved even by 
heat treatment in alloys containing 20 per cent or more 
of chromium. Mr. Norwood overcame these obstacles 
by the addition of 8 per cent nickel to high-chromium 
alloys. The objection of diminished corrosion resist- 
ance to sulphur products, generally accompanying the 
addition of nickel, has been removed by an addition of 
2 per cent silicon. The presence of mnaganese in per- 
centages equal to the silicon improves the welding 
characteristics of the alloy. “4 

John A. Seede referred to new developments in 
welding at the General Electric Co.'s plants using the 
electric-gas are. High-chromium alloys have been 
welded without difficulty, he reported. 


Alloys for Bombs in Nitrogen Fixation 


Dr. J. G. Thompson of the Fixed Nitrogen Research 
Laboratery, Washington, in a paper, “Materials of 
Construction for Nitrogen Fixation,” cited the case of 
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the deterioration of the catalyst bombs used in the 
synthesis of ammonia. It was found that: 
carbonized and fissured readily. 


Carbor steels dé 


Nick s . deeply penetrated, but showed a 
high residual strength, explained by the presence of 
arallel vitudinal fissures alined in the direction of 
Chromiu teels deteriorated rapidly if high in 
rb« quite resistant if low in carbon. 
Tu nd nickel reinforce the deterioration re- 
star i1romium steels if the latter are low in 


Additional tests on specimens selected to illustrate 
the effects of varying the carbon, chromium and vana- 
dium contents of ordinary chrome-vanadium steel, be- 
tween the limits of 0 to 1.20 per cent C., 0 to 14.0 per 
cent Cr, and 0 to 0.65 per cent V, showed that: 

The carbon content must be low. 
Two per 


onfine the 


cent or more chromium is necessary to 
and decarbonization to a 


netration 


fissuring smooth 
d uniform pe 
A suitable steel would contain 2.25 to 

nium, with 1/7 to 1 
Larger amounts of 


e further 


2.50 per cent 
8 that amount of carbon. 

chromium improve the 
but not in proportion to the increase in 


resis- 


chromiun 
High chr 
“stainless” type 
forge and machine. 
Heat 


chrome-nickel steels of the 
resistant, but are difficult to 


omium and 


are most 
treatment is 


useful to dissolve the alloys in 


steels inherently resistant, but adds little or no im- 
provement to partly successful steels 
Vanadium adds no appreciable improvement 


It appears, therefore, that the primary require- 
ment of a steel to resist the action of nitrogen and 
hydrogen, in the synthesis of ammonia at 100 atmos- 
pheres and 500 deg. C., is a chrommum content of at 
least 2 per cent, combined with a carbon content of not 
more than one-seventh or one-eighth the amount of 
chromium present. No element tested, except chro- 
mium, has been found to impart satisfactory resistance 
to corrosion under these conditions. 

In concluding the metal part of the symposium, 
Chairman Gillett referred to the importance of chro- 
mium in the alloys. He outlined briefly a number of 
problems, still unsolved: An oilless bearing; contact 
points that do not corrode; container for the fused 
salt bath used in heat treatment; metals or alloys that 
do not fatigue; and others. 


Refractories for Extreme Conditions 


HE second part of the symposium was devoted to 
a discussion of refractories and their proper appli- 
cation. 
Insulation of Electric Furnaces 


M. L. Hartmann and O. B. Westmont of the Car- 
borundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., presented a de- 
tailed study covering the insulation of electric fur- 
naces in a paper, “Thermal Insulation of Electric Fur- 
naces.” The thermal conductivities of fused alumina, 
fused magnesia, fire clay and a new high temperature 
fire clay insulating refractory (U. S. patent No. 
1,545,559) were given in addition to data on carborun- 
dum and silica. Mean specific heat curves for these 
refractories were also given. The temperatures, heat 
losses and heat capacities of 13 types of electric fur- 
nace linings were tabulated, with the inside surface 
temperatures assumed to be 1600, 1400 and 1200 deg. C 
The authors suggested possibilities of energy conser- 
vation in electric furnaces by properly designed com- 
posite walls. 

Two schemes of operating electric furnaces with 
respect to economy of power and refractories are prac- 
ticed today, according to the authors: (1) slow power 
input rate into a thermally well-insulated furnace; (2) 
fast power input rate, with consequent higher local- 
ized temperatures, into a (thermally) poorly insulated 
furnace. The latter method is perhaps more frequently 
employed. The reasons usually ascribed are: (1) lack 
of refractory linings to withstand the high tempera- 
tures unless air-cooled on the outside of the furnace: 
(2) low refractoriness of available insulating material: 
(3) high heat capacity (especially in intermittent proc- 
esses) of the lining, resulting from thick walls re- 
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quired to reduce the temperature so that available jn. 
sulating matePial might be employed. 

Generally speaking, the linings for electric furnaces 
should be made from materials of greater refractori- 
ness than are required in fuel-fired furnaces for the 
same metallurgical processes. This results either from 
the fact that higher temperatures are actually used 
in carrying on the process in the furnace, or that ex. 
tremely high temperatures are encountered locally be- 
cause the electrically produced heat is generated at a 
higher temperature than is required in the process in- 
volved. Heat insulation is desirable, but no materia] 
has heretofore been available which would withstand 
the high temperatures back of thin “super” refractory 
linings. 

A study of temperature gradient charts, say the 
authors, shows that at the joints, in several cases, the 
temperature limits of common insulating materials 
would be exceeded. In the past it has been necessary 
to lower this temperature, by using a thicker inner 
lining of superrefractory with consequent greatly in- 
creased heat capacities and larger exterior furnace sur- 
face with increased radiation losses. With the intro- 
duction on the market of the new fireclay refractory 
insulating material, which can be used up to 1450 deg. 
C., it is now possible to make relatively thin electric 
furnace linings without the heat losses usually caused 
by such practice. 

Discussion 


The many interesting charts and data prepared by 
the Carborundum company were discussed at length 
by Chairman Gillett, John B. Glaze of the Norton Co., 
Frank S. Weiser of the Scovill Mfg. Co., Henry Howard 
of the Grasselli Chemical Co., Secretary Fink, Clarence 
E. Sims of the Bureau of Mines and others. One point 
worthy of note was the general opinion of the great 
advantage of voids in insulating materials. 

F. A. J. Fitz Gerald, Fitz Gerald Laboratories, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., found that carborundum was the 
best material attainable for the septum in electric por- 
celain kilns where one side of the septum is exposed to 
high heat and reducing gases and the other side to 
high heat and oxidizing gases. 


Refractories for Induction Furnaces 


A contribution on “Refractories for Induction Fur- 
naces,” by Max Unger, General Electric Co., Pitts- 
field, Mass., was presented by John A. Seede of the 
same company. Of the various materials studied, says 
the author, magnesium oxide proved to be the one re- 
fractory more nearly fulfilling the conditions than any 


other. Proper grading of the magnesium oxide is ver) 
important. Pitch was selected as the best bonding ma- 
terial. For continuous operation on steel and a slag 


analyzing 20 to 25 per cent silica, the magnesium oxide 
lining will last through 600 heats. 


Discussion 


_ Discussing Mr. Unger’s paper, Dr. E. F. Northrup, 
Ajax Electrothermic Corporation, Trenton, N. J., Te 
ported upon experiments for a new crucible induction 
furnace. The secret of success of this furnace is the 
great speed of operation. The whole melting and cast- 
ing operation is over in a fraction of an hour. A No. 
60 crucible and 150 kw. are used. Dr. Gillett reported 
satisfactory service with a magnesium oxide (Mg0) 
lining composed of definite proportions of air-ground 
and water-ground burnt magnesite. (The behavior of 
this lining was demonstrated at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards during the course of the afternoon.) 


Refractories for Melting Pure Metals 


“Refractories for Melting Pure Metals, Iron, Nickel 
and Platinum,” was the title of a paper by Louis Jor- 
dan, A. A. Peterson and L. H. Phelps of the Bureau of 
Standards. Crucibles, made of chemically pure MgO 
with MgCl. as binder, proved to be most satisfactory 
for pure iron and iron-alloys. These crucibles are like- 
wise best suited for melting pure nickel. Crucibles 
made of zirconia freed from carbon and acid-soluble iron, 
are suitable for melting pure platinum and platinum- 
rhodium alloys, providing the melting is done under 
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oxidizing conditions. They are very hard and mechan- 
ically strong. They withstand temperatures up to 2000 
deg. C., but must be heated and cooled slowly. 


Vitreous Silica and Quartz 


W. W. Winship of the Thermal Syndicate, Brooklyn, 
in a paper, “Vitreous Silica and Vitreous Quartz,” out- 
lined the many advantages of fused silica, not only as 
a refractory but also for the manufacture of a wide 
diversity of apparatus for acid manufacture, high tem- 
perature chlorination, spark plug insulation, ete. Dr. 
E. R. Berry, fused quartz expert of the General Elec- 
tric Co., commented upon the phenomenon of devitri- 


R. EDWARD WES- 

TON, new hon- 
orary member of the 
society, is best known 
as the inventor of the 
Weston cell which is 
the standard interna- 
tional volt cell. 


fication of fused quartz, kept at extreme temperatures 
for any length of time. He has found that devitrifica- 
tion invariably starts at a small bubble in the quartz. 


A New Refractory 


An important announcement was that of George E. 
Merritt of the Bureau of Standards of a new thorium 
zirconate refractory suitable for very high tempera- 
tures and having a very low coefficient of expansion 
at such temperatures. It was composed of equimolecu- 
lar proportions of ZrO, and ThO:. 


Plating with Cadmium 


One session was devoted to papers on the deposition 
of zine, copper, manganese, cadmium and iron. Clay- 
ton M. Hoff, of the Grasselli Chemical Co., described 
the rustproofing of iron and steel with cadmium in a 
paper, “Cadmium, Its Electrodeposition for Rust- 
Proofing Purposes.” He said in part: 

A comparison of the physical and chemical proper- 
ties of cadmium with similar properties of zinc indi- 
cates that cadmium should be a better rust-protecting 
plate than zinc, because it is less active chemically, but 
at the same time protects iron electrochemically, forms 
a protective oxide film, is not amphoteric in character 
and, although softer than zinc, is more ductile. A solu- 
tion has been developed which will deposit cadmium 
in a dense, ductile, adherent, bright form over a wide 
range of current densities, is in equilibrium with the 
anodes, is self-sustaining, has low resistance, high 
throwing power, and will accommodate high current 
densities. Thin deposits of cadmium effect compara- 
tively great rust resistance; the time of deposition is 
short. which enables increased production to be ob- 
tained with plating equipment with lowering of costs. 
The properties of cadmium and its method of electro- 
deposition are such that it has a definite place in the 
field of rustproofing, for which it is better suited than 
zine. It combines attractiveness of finish with rust 
eye also presented at this session, were 
“Some Properties of Electrolytic Iron,” by G. Prescott 
Fuller, Niagara Electrolytic Iron Co., Niagara Falls, 
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N. Y., and “Passivity and Corrosion of Iron,” by Leon 
McCulloch, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Honorary Membership to Edward Weston 


A certificate of honorary membership in the society 
was presented to Dr. Edward Weston at one of the 
evening sessions. Dr. George W. Vinal, physicist Bu- 
reau of Standards, Washington, made the speech of 
presentation touching briefly upon the many note- 
worthy accomplishments of Doctor Weston in chem- 
istry and electricity. The Weston cell is the standard 
international volt cell. 


Next Convention 


The spring convention of the American Electro- 
chemical Society will be held at Philadelphia in com- 
memoration of the twenty-fifth anniversary. Frank 
Hodson is chairman of the local committee, and the 
date is April 28 to 30, 1927. 


Outlines Part of Industry in Case of 
Another War 


“Industrial Preparedness” was the subject of a talk 
by Major-General C. C. Williams, ordnance chief of the 
War Department, before the National Association of 
Manufacturers at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, on Oct. 7. According to General Williams, “in- 
dustrial preparedness” is no more than the ordinary 
precautions which a business man takes to conserve 
and protect his business and keep it in a position to 
meet the demands of the future. He stated that the 
general staff of the War Department has already out- 
lined a plan of defense in the event of another war. 
This plan includes definite figures on the supplies which 
would be needed, a procurement arrangement with a 
location of the sources and manufacturing information 
to assist in production. 

The nation’s manufacturing arsenals have had def- 
inite programs assigned to them, and the task of ap- 
portioning the definite requirements which are expected 
from private industrial plants has been more than half 
completed. General Williams expressed his pleasure 
at the manner in which manufacturers already ap- 
proached have agreed to cooperate, and feels sure that 
in the event of another war the chaotic days of 1917 
will not have to be repeated. 


Contribution for Trade Association At- 
torneys Declared a Business Expense 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 19.—In a recent decision the 
Board of Tax Appeals held that a contribution to a 
trade association as a pro-rata share of the fees of at- 
torneys employed to test the constitutionality of the 
prohibition amendment was a legitimate business ex- 
pense and could be deducted as such in the income tax 
return. The decision is taken to emphasize the useful- 
ness of trade associations in promoting the business of 
their members. The particular case concerned a brewer 
who had paid dues to a local association, a State asso- 
ciation and a national association, all of which collected 
information for brewing interests. 


Postpone Conference on Reinforcing Bar 
Simplification 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 19.—A committee which is in- 
vestigating what grade or grades of new billet rein- 
forcing steel bars should be recommended for adoption 
in connection with a simplification conference, under the 
auspices of the Department of Commerce, has made 
considerable progress, it has been officially announced, 
but was unable to complete its inquiry by Oct. 15, as 
originally planned. Therefore the conference to con- 
sider the findings has been postponed. 
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Saves $20,000 Month on Scrap 


Big Four Railroad Has Reclamation Shop Where Discard Material Is Reconditioned 
for Use—Rolling Mill and Machine Tools Included in Equipment 


ECLAMATION of old material at an average 
net saving of $20,000 a month is a feature of 


the shops of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis Railroad at Beech Grove, Ind., near In- 
dianapolis. In a plant constructed of cast-off mate- 
rials and equipped almost entirely with reclaimed tools, 
many articles, including bolts, valves, washers, cut-out 
cocks, brake beams, couplers, wrenches, track tools and 
coupler parts, are reconditioned for further service. 
The railroad produces bars in its own rolling mill, 
designed and built by its engineers. 


An average of 
1800 tons 


of bars is turned out annually. Formerly 
much material, relegated to the scrap pile, was lost per- 
manently except for its value as scrap. Within the 
past few months, however, the reclamation system has 
been worked out so that many articles, after being re- 


of the Big Four, From Which Material Is Selected for Reconditioning 
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conditioned, are placed in the warehouse with the new 
material ready for use. 


Various Articles Reconditioned 


Globe valves, for instance, are torn down and put 
through a cleaning process. They pass through an 
electric boiling vat and an acid vat, are burnished, re- 
assembled and tested. Practically the same operation, 
with the omission of the passage through the acid vat, 
is employed on angle cocks and cut-out cocks. The 
cocks are stripped and cleaned, the seats are reground 
on a special grinding machine, and after being assem- 
bled and tested, the cocks are considered good for fur- 
ther use. 

Discarded wrenches are salvaged by a simple re- 
threading operation. Brake beams go through a dis- 








About 1800 Tons of Bars Is Turned Out Annually From the Railroad’s 
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mantling machine. If upon examination the channel! 
and the rod are found in need of straightening, the work 
is done either by a hot or cold operation. The brake 
beams then are reassembled on the same machine. 

The reclamation plant, 40 x 140 ft. in area, is 
equipped with machine tools, among which are several 
of original design. There are three oil furnaces and 
one open-top coke furnace, the latter being utilized for 
individual heats. 

Among the tools are a,yspecial grinding machine, a 
straightening press in whith brake beams are put back 
into their original form, a rod bender for bending truss 
rods for brake beams, and an air hammer for straight- 
ening track spikes. Every tool in the plant, except 


a Landis bolt cutter and a washer punching machine, 
has been salvaged from reclaimed material. 
The remarkably large saving of $20,000 a month is 





Bent Spikes Are Heated in This Forge and Ham- 
mered So as to Be Usable Again 


claimed since the installation of the system im February 
of this year. This figure is arrived at by the following 
method: The value of the reclaimed articles as new 
material is taken as a starting point. From this is 
subtracted the cost of conditioning the old material, 
such items being considered as labor, the value of th 
reclaimed material as scrap, and the new parts used in 
making repairs. 


Expense Low on Some Reclaiming 


On some items the expense is exceptionally low. 
Couplers, for example, generally entail only the cost 
of labor and fuel. Deduction of the scrap value and 
of labor expense from the cost of a new coupler makes 
evident a saving of $12 to $13. 

Old material from all points on the railroad is 
brought to Beech Grove. The cars are run upon a 
siding where the scrap is unloaded into sorting bins 
by means of a crane with a magnet attached. The 
material then is sorted and placed in loading bins by 
scrap sorters. The material suitable for use in the 
rolling mill is tran%ported there of trailers hauled by 
a tractor, Enroute it passes over a scale to ascertain 
its weight. 

Round and rectangular sections under 4 x 4 in. x 2 
ft. are sent to the rolling mill. The individual pieces 
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are packed into bundles 4% x 4% x 30 in., held to- 
gether by wire. 


These bundles are charged into the 
heating furnaces by a workman equipped with a pair of 


tongs, and are raised to a welding temperature. An over- 


head crane assists in removing the bundles. It is located 
so that when the workman swings the tongs around, 
the bundle will be opposite the groove for the first pass 
through the rolls. The finished bars are for use in the 
manufacture of pins, bolts and many other articles 
needed by the company. 

Both wrought iron and steel pass through the roll 
ing mill Axles, however, are taken to another part 
of the shop, are brought down to the proper section, 
and are cut off into the proper lengths for rolling 
Tire steel, after being cut up by means of acetylene 
torches, is delivered to the rolling mill by forge shop 
laborers. The practice of hammering tire steel before 
it is rolled has been discontinued. The rolling mill is 
30 ft. wide and 80 ft. long and occupies one section of 
the forge shop. The capacity of the rolls in the rounds 

% to 2 in. inclusive. There are two furnaces. de 

igned and made by engineers of the railroad The 
controlled by py- 


temperatures of the furnaces are 


rometers. 


Industrial Thrift Plans Outlined 


Simplicity, safety and flexibility are the funda 
mental characteristics of a good industria! thrift and 
savings plan, according to a report issued by the Pol 





Pipe Fittings and Valves Are Made Fit for Re- 
Use, the Machine Here Illustrated Being Used 
for Grinding Valves 


icyholders’ Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., New York. After defining each of the fun- 
damentals, the report goes into the details of the types 
of thrift and savings plans in use in industry—those 
where the company acts as an agent for a savings 
bank; the plan under where the company assumes the 
custody of the employees’ funds; the type plan where 
the company takes no part in the actual operation of 
a savings plan but encourages saving by offering a 
cash incentive; and an insured thrift plan. The actual 
experience which various industrial concerns have had 
in the working out of the plans are cited for the benefit 
of Metropolitan group insurance policyholders who are 
conducting or planning to start thrift and saving 
plans. 
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British Shipyards Are Hard Hit 


“Agreed Report” of Employers and Employees on Low 
Prices of German Yards Has a Good Effect on Unions 
—Britain’s Salvation Is More Efficiency 


BY JOHN CALDER 


FTER reviewing the state of industry in four of 
A the countries visited this summer, it seems well 
in a further article to sum up the economic con- 
ditions which must be met in all European lands if 
healthy industry is to be maintained. England carries 
the heaviest handicap at present and best exemplifies 
what is needed, why it is needed and how it can be 
attained. 


The rapid increase in unemployment in England 
during 1925 was due largely to the disappearance of 
artificial stimuli, such as the occupation of the Ruhr 
and the strikes in the United States, under which the 
coal-mining industry had been working for some time. 
In those European countries which adopted the same 
attitude as Great Britain toward the gold standard 
there was a similar marked the autumn 
and winter of 1925; but in every other case the crisis 
was negotiated with success, and since last year there 
has been a steady fall. In Great Britain alone this 
improvement in trade was not experienced. 


increase in 


Effect of Reduced Hours 


It is beyond doubt that the success with which Brit- 
ish industry absorbed the rapidly growing numbers of 
workers seeking employment immediately after the war 
was due to the reduction in hours at the time when the 
trade boom had almost spent its force. A reduction 
of hours without a corresponding increase of efficiency 
necessarily adds to the real costs of industry, and in 
so far as the added costs are confined to one country 
the competitive power of that country is reduced. 
Moreover, if its competitive power is reduced, the in- 
itial success with which the country’s industry absorbed 
the new workers will not be maintained. 

The lack of resilience recently shown by British in- 
dustry in comparison with industry on the Continent 
is evidence of the essential failure, from one point of 
view, of the reduction of the working day. In October, 
1925, it was officially estimated that, whereas the aver- 
age level of weekly British earnings was about 75 per 
cent above that of 1913, the average rate of wages per 
hour was twice as high. It may be assumed that the 
hourly efficiency of industry had been increased. More- 
over, both efficiency and wage rates per hour have been 
increased in other countries. 

It is difficult, however, to avoid the conclusion that 
the ratio of the increase in hourly efficiency to the in- 
crease in the average rate of wages per hour is smaller 
in Great Britain than in Germany and America. If 
this conclusion is right, England’s competitive position 
has been seriously weakened; and as the competitive 
aspect of international trade will inevitably be of the 
first importance during the next few years, and the fate 
of Britain’s export trade will determine its fate as a 
nation, it cannot afford not to strive to the utmost to 
improve the ratio just cited. Britain’s economic salva- 


tion lies in a substantial and early increase in national 
efficiency. 


Britain’s Reduced Foreign Trade 


The reduction in the volume of foreign trade is a 
far more serious matter to Great Britain than to any 
other country in the world, with the possible exception 


of Norway, and the reduction of unemployment in some 
European countries suggests that the latter have been 
able either to reestablish their relative position as 
world traders or to find compensation in the expansion 
of their home markets. 

In the United States the gap created by a fall in 
exports was filled by capital development within the 
boundaries of our vast country. The post-war reduc- 
tion in British exports is due not only to the impover- 
ishment of the greater part of the world, but also to 
the growth of new manufacturing industries in other 
lands and a tendency toward the formation of self- 
sufficing economic units. These new manufactures, 
some of which we noted this summer in several coun- 
tries, are, generally speaking, concerned at the outset 
with the simpler and coarser classes of goods, and the 
immediate result is not only to restrict international 
commerce, but to drive it more and more on to the 
finer qualities of manufacture. At present we find that 
the reputation of Great Britain in most markets for 
quality of goods stands high compared with that of its 
competitors. 

The difficulties met with by British trade in com- 
petition with other export countries arise much more 
from questions of comparative cost than of compara- 
tive quality. Any tendency for competition to develop 
on the basis of quality should, therefore, be beneficial 
to it, if under the head of quality is included all that 
makes an article suitable to its purpose and attractive 
to the intended purchaser, and not merely measured by 


the standard of what is, or has been in the past, most 
approved. 





British Share of Shipbuilding Declines 


In no other department of economic activity before 
the war was the superiority of the British quite s° 
marked as in shipbuilding. Though many of the ma- 
terials employed in shipbuilding and marine engineer- 
ing were being imported in increasing degree, the main 
industry continued to enjoy a fairly constant propor 
tion of the world’s orders for ships. Even the intense 
and prolonged depression in the industry from 1921 to 
1924 caused no fundamental change, for the yards of 
the United States, which were mainly responsible for 
an oversupply of ships immediately after the war, had 
ceased to count as competitors. 

In 1896 Britain owned a little more than one-half 
of the world tonnage of 25,000,000 tons of shipping. 
Thirty years later—in the present year—due to the 
entry of other lands into building for themselves, 
Britain owned about one-third of a world tonnage 
which had grown to 64,000,000 tons. 

The percentage of shipbuilding done by Great 
Britain during the same 30 years had also been ® 
gradually reducing figure, coming down from 80 per 


cent to nearly 50 per cent, except for the abnormal 
situation during the war. 


Coal Strike Cuts in on Shipping 


At the beginning of 1926 many British shipbuilders 
looked forward confidently to about 1,200,000 tons of 


new construction in the present year and they had good 
reasons for this hope. 
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lines had been engaged since the war in replac- 
ing lost tonnage and had not quite caught up, and 
meanwhile they had delayed scrapping existing tonnage 
which had become out of date in type, equipment and 
design for new avenues of service. Also, time had only 
emphasized the fact that in economy of owning and 
managing shipping no country has yet seriously threat- 
‘ned Britain’s long maintained leadership in deep sea 
traffic the world over. All of-this was encouraging 
until the “black diamond” ballast of British freighters 
outward bound ceased to be available. Even the 
bunker coal failed owing to the strike and gave pause 
to ship owners contemplating new construction. 


Joint Committee Visits Europe 


Another reason for confidence arose out of the rude 
shock received by British shipbuilders in the spring of 
1925. Tenders were invited by British owners for five 
motor ships and to the general astonishment and 
chagrin a German concern, the Deutsche Werft, then 
scantily employed, walked off with the order, bidding 
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chinery slows down production and increase cost. The 
“agreed conclusions” of the first joint committee of 
employers and workers to visit their successful foreign 
competitors may have far-reaching results. The joint 
report was adopted by the Shipbuilding Employers Fed- 
eration without reservations of any kind, but the 21 
unions involved have been much slower to act upon the 
recommendations of their joint representatives in the 
investigation. 


Workers on Exports Suffer 


The report illustrates what the American Manage- 
ment Mission observed this summer in five different 
countries, and particularly in England, namely, the diffi- 
culty created for employers and workers in exporting 
industries, when an attempt is made to work men longer 
and pay them proportionately less than the people who 
supply only a home market; “the sheltered trades” the 
latter are styled in Britain. So “sheltered” are they, 
indeed, that highly skilled engineering and shipbuilding 
workers earn relatively less than common laborers in 


ee | 


N this sixth of the articles covering his investigations in Europe as a member of 
the American Management Mission, Mr. Calder deals with the serious situation in 
Great Britain’s shipbuilding industry, in which her position has been for so long con- 


sidered unassailable. 


The future will turn largely on the willingness of British Ship- 
yard labor to meet the demands of new conditions. 


The decline in British foreign 


trade has created a most difficult problem, and the question now uppermost is how 
far the workers are willing to meet it with increased efficiency. 

In his seventh article Mr. Calder will deal with iron and steel trade conditions in 
Great Britain, and the final one will be devoted to the great work of the international 
labor office of the League of Nations at Geneva. 
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nearly $300,000 less per ship than the British tenderers. 
Though it has only recently been disclosed that the 
successful bidders lost half their capital on operations 
in 1925 and lost on every vessel built, the discrepancy 
astounded shipbuilding labor at the time and has had a 
salutary effect on its relations with capital. The first 
effect was a demand for an investigation on the spot 
of the conditions of work under which such effective 
competition was possible. 

A joint committee of employers and of representa- 
tives of the 21 unions concerned in shipbuilding was 
appointed and, crossing to the Continent, investigated 
conditions in every country competing with them. They 
reported that they found longer hours worked, lower 
wages, and working conditions much more favorable 
to economical production and quick deliveries. They 
went back with the belief that such a redisposition of 
the industry’s mechanical and manual labor power was 
possible that, despite wage and hour handicaps which 
employers had agreed to leave untouched, an approxi- 
mation to continental costs could be brought about. 


High Cost of “Demarcation” 


Any engineer who visits the Clyde or Tyne yards 
can see for himself the effect on costs of the multi- 
plicity of “crafts” recognized and employed in the con- 
struction of ships and engines. Each has its own com- 
plicated lines of “demarcation” or boundaries which it 
vigilantly guards against encroachments of neighbors, 
and disputes and long delays over these artificial limits 
are far too common. 

This inelasticity of British shipyard labor, highly 
competent though the latter is, and its dislike of inter- 
changeability, payment by results and labor-aiding ma- 
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some domestic lines. Arbitrations or court decisions 
which favor these uneconomic differentials have caused 
much discontent among the employees in yards which 
are almost idle at present. 


Good Results of Employer-Employee Cooperation 


The report is one of the most encouraging economic 
documents published during the last few years. It 
provides an admirable example of willing, even eager, 
cooperation between employers and workers—in this 
case companions in distress. The employers adopted a 
statesmanlike attitude in taking the trade union repre- 
sentatives into their full confidence and submitting 
complete evidence relevant to the issues raised. 

“Publicity” is unduly feared by some employers on 
both sides of the Atlantic. It does not necessarily mean 
the publication to the world of the intimate facts of 
internal administration; it means the submission to 
each side by the other of relevant evidence and the 
abandonment of oratory or endeavors to confound the 
issues. In that respect British shipbuilding employers 
have shown good industrial leadership at a most trying 
time. On their part the trade union representatives 
have taken a new attitude in recognizing the needs of 
the situation. Both are a pleasing contrast to the 
opposed camps in the mining dispute which appear to 
have learned nothing and forgotten nothing. 


Effect of Reduction in Naval Construction 


Certain very large and world famous British yards 
like Vickers, Armstrong, Beardmore, Fairfield, have 
been hard hit by the idleness of expensive special equip- 
ment originally called for in connection with naval 
orders, of which there is small prospect in any quantity 
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in the future. Several of these have had to reorganize 
and reduce capital and others must follow soon. The 
hopes of the shipbuilders from the signs of demand for 
new shipping were dashed to the ground by the general 
strike of May 3 to May 12, and by the continuing coal 
strike which closed the steel mills and shut off, as 
soon as stock piles were exhausted, the supply of ship 
plates and shapes. : 

The result is that a number of vessels then on order 
and booked since are much delayed and a severe blow 
has been given to the launching expectations of 1926. 
The 16 miles of idle shipyards at Glasgow and the cor- 
responding districts of the Northeast Coast of England 
present a melancholy spectacle of arrest. To one ac- 
customed to the Clyde of a generation ago it is evident 
that the day of the smali shipyard is past and that com- 
binations of yards closely affiliated with, and usually 
entirely owned by, engineers and steel masters will 
possess the field and use such yards and plants as 
feeders of their mills and direct outlets for their 
product. 

Activity in Invention and Research 


While 1926 as a producing year is practically lost, 
the shipbuilding industry in Great Britain should show 
a sharp improvement soon, for it is starting again 


INDIAN IRON NOT DUMPED 


Decision Says Evidence of Violation of Anti- 
Dumping Act Is Lacking 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 19.—Indian pig iron has not been 
dumped into the United States. This, at least, is the 
substance of a Treasury Department decision handed 
down last week, which was the outgrowth of a long 
investigation instituted as a result of complaints by 
Eastern merchant blast furnace interests. The pro- 
ceeding, of more than two years’ standing, was based 
on charges that pig iron was coming into the United 
States from India in violation of the anti-dumping act. 
Several notices of dumping of iron were issued by the 
Collector of Customs at Galveston, Tex. -In the Treas- 
ury decision, dated Oct. 11, but made public Oct. 13, it 
was declared that investigation disclosed the fact that 
the reported invoice value of pig iron from India at 
less than $13 per ton was erroneous. 

The decision said that the consular invoices, accord- 
ing to investigation made by the Appraisers at New 
York and Boston, were incorrectly made out and showed 
only partial payments that were made on the ship- 
ments in question instead of the full contract price, 
which the decision declared, was over $20 per net ton. 
It was further pointed out that there is practically no 
open market for pig iron in India in wholesale quantities, 
as the three producers are the principal and largest 
consumers. The other consumers are small foundries. 
which use pig iron in limited quantities. The decision 
said that the Appraiser at Boston and the Appraiser 
at New York, after studying a comparison of the ex- 
porter’s sales prices with the figures on foreign values 
obtained, were unable to find a single instance in which 
the purchase price or exporter’s sales price was less 
than the foreign market value within the meaning of 
the act. This decision has no connection with the in- 
vestigation now under way of the charge that a bounty 
is being paid indirectly on pig iron produced by the 
Tata Iron Works in India. 

The decision with regard to alleged dumping of pig 
iron from India is as follows: 





To Collector of Customs, 
Galveston, Tex. 
Sir: 

The Department refers to a number of notices of sus- 
pected dumping issued by the acting Appraiser at your port 
covering pig iron imported from India. 

The complaint of certain domestic manufacturers alleging 
the importation of pig iron from India in violation of the 
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from a very low basis and has an accu 


lation ¢ 
orders. One finds in conferring with engineering = 
construction chiefs that British invention ani initiative 
are keenest when things are most serious. Motor ship 
developments and steam turbine refinements and econ- 


omies are being sought and improvements 
devised and constructed regardless of the 
of immediate profit. 


It is recognized, as of old, that it is the cost of 
operation that largely decides the fate of a vessel in a 
given trade and all shipbuilders are aware that a large 
tonnage of existing vessels will soon have to be 
scrapped. A distinct revival in trade—especially in 
the new types of passenger service developed since 
immigration restrictions transformed “the steerage”— 
is due and its effect will be seen in the yards the mo- 


ment raw materials are released by adequate supply of 
fuel. 


In addition another thing, much needed, wil! be at- 
tained, namely, the training of a new generation of 
shipyard executives and mechanics. This has been 
arrested by the uninviting prospects for several years 
offered by the shipyards to the young men seeking a 
career since the armistice, during which time they have 
attained their majority. 


are being 
ossibility 


anti-dumping act was partly based on published information 
that the invoice value of pig iron from India was a trifle 
under $13 per ton, whereas the price for domestic consump- 
tion in India was in the neighborhood of $20 per ton. In- 
vestigation discloses, however, that this information was 
erroneous in that the consular invoices covering the mer- 
chandise were correctly made out to show only the partial 
payments that were made on the shipments in question, in- 
stead of the full contract price which was over $20 per ton 
net. This mistake in not showing on the invoices the full 
amount which the sellers ultimately obtained for the pig iron 
explains the difference between the invoice price and the price 
contracted to be paid therefor. 

Investigation also disclosed that there is practically no 
open market for pig iron in India in wholesale quantities as 
the three producers are the principal and largest consumers 
The other consumers in the home market are smal! foundries 
using pig iron in small lots. The price at which pig iron 's 
sold in India is therefore for small quantities, and it is repre- 
sented that producers would be willing to make quotations 
for large quantities for domestic consumption as low as those 
for export did such market exist. 

In view of these conditions in the Indian pig iron market, 
both the Appraisers of Merchandise at Boston and New York 


are of the opinion that there is no wholesale market value 
for pig iron in India, and that in determining the fore's® 
market value thereof under Section 205 of the anti-dumping 


act, the purchase price or exporter’s sales price, as the cast 
may be, must be compared with the sales to countries other 
than the United States. The Appraiser at Boston after 
making a careful check of the prices at which pig iron pro- 
duced in India was sold to countries other than the United 
States, against the purchase price or exporter’s sales price 
of such merchandise shipped to the United States, was UM 
able to find a single instance in which such purchase price 
or exporter’s sales price was less than the foreign market 
value, within the meaning of Section 205 and stated that 
“from the very exhaustive study we have made of the infor 
mation received, we see no reason whatever for the issuiné 
of notices of suspected dumping, nor for longer with): ding 
reports on invoices.” The Appraiser at New York after 
studying and making a comparison of the exporter’s sales 
prices with the figures on foreign values obtained, reached 
the same conclusion. 

In view of the foregoing the Department is unable t find 
that the anti-dumping act has been violated by reason of 
the importation of pig iron from India, and declines to iss¥@ 


a finding of dumping covering such merchandise. App™ise 


ment reports covering pig iron from India need, therefore, ®° 
longer be withheld so far as any question of dumping '§ 
concerned Le ANDREWS, Assistant Secreta! 





Among the honorary fellowships conferred by the 
American Institute of New York were the followiné 
Springfield, Mass., concerns: Smith & Wesson, !ne- 


firearms; Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co., tanks; and i 
Bemis & Call Co., wrenches. 
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Gear Makers Hold Fall Meeting 


Committee Reports Reflect Continued Progress in Tech- 


nical Standardization—Data Presented on High 
Speed Chain Drives and Hypoid Gears 


ECHNICAL standardization was 
stressed as perhaps the main accom- 
plishment of the American Gear 
Manufacturers Association by Presi- 
ee dent E. J. Frost, Frost Gear & Ma- 
1 »§ chine Co., Jackson, Mich., in his ad- 

< id dress opening the fall convention of 
the association at Briarcliff Lodge, 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., Oct. 14, 15 and 16. 

In his address, on “What We Have Accomplished,” 

Mr. Frost outlined briefly the history of the association, 
which was founded at Lakewood, N. J., in March, 1917, 
and has held twenty conventions since. The accomplish- 
ments of the association in its technical standardiza- 
tion work were summarized as follows: 
_ “Our first recommended practices were adopted in 
October, 1919, in Boston, and were the work of our 
composition gearing committee and the committee on 
gears and pinions for railway service, as well as the 
special committee appointed to recommend tolerances 
for holes. 

“The year of 1920 was void of any additions. In 
1921 we revised the practice on railway gears and 
adopted a practice for the inspection of gears; also a 
recommendation for steel and bronze for gears, and 
one for the suitable face for industrial gears. 

“In 1922 we adopted a recommendation for ‘Future 
Design of Bevel and Spiral Bevel Gears,’ also for the 
calculation of axle thrust due to bevel gears, and rules 
for adjusting bevel gears. A recommendation for back- 
lash for bevel gears, and another for inspection practice 
were also adopted. 

“In 1923, we adopted for future design another rec- 
ommendation for bevel gears, and a recommended prac- 
tice for herringbone gears.’ We revised our practice for 
rawhide gears and adopted one for worm gears. In 
1924, only one recommendation was adopted, that for 
stub tooth. 

“In 1925, we added five to the list, that for differen- 
tial gears, another on inspection, one for steel castings, 
a very extensive one on roller chains and sprockets, and 
one for an interchangeable gear tooth on the com- 
posite system. In May of this year (1926) we adopted 
a practice for non-metallic gears made of laminated 
phenolic materials and one for material for brass 
flanges for composition pinions.” A report of the 
standardization activities of last week’s meeting of the 
association is given below. 

Proper methods of cost accounting were also re- 
ferred to by Mr. Frost in his address. On this he said: 
“In all our attempts at standardization, be it technical 
or commercial, we have always had in mind Federal 
laws, and I think it can be truthfully said that no mem- 





EPORTS of thirteen sub-committees of the associa- 

tion’s general standardization committee, which is 
headed by B. F. Waterman, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence, were presented during the three days of 
the meeting. An outline of these reports, with some of 
the discussion, is given below. 

A summary of the activities of the metallurgical 
committee was presented by Chester B. Hamilton, Jr., 
president of the Hamilton Gear & Machine Co., Toronto, 
Can., and chairman of the committee. 

The committee has been working on a specification 
for forged and rolled carbon steel for gears, which spe- 








Committees Active In 
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ber of this association wants to kill honest, intelligent 
competition, or circumvent existing laws. But we are 
anxious to eliminate entirely, or at least so far as 
seems feasible after careful analysis, futile wastes due 
to a wide variety of designs where a few are sufficient, 
and we do want our entire membership to study costs 
so thoroughly that no essential items will be omitted 
when making up a quotation. We want blundering and 
guess work and false assumptions regarding overhead 
and machine hour values, as applied to a given job, to 
be a thing of the past, and we have had every assurance 
from the Department of Commerce that these things 
are desirable.” 

Tribute was paid to the able leadership of the past 
presidents of the association, F. W. Sinram, president 
of the Van Dorn & Dutton Co., Cleveland, and George 
L. Markland, Jr., chairman of the board, Philadelphia 
Gear Works, Philadelphia, and to B. F. Waterman, en- 
gineer Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., vice-president and 
chairman of the association’s genera] standardization 
committee. The participation of members and commit- 
tees of the association in activities in connection with 
the prosecution of the world war was also briefly out- 
lined and commended. 


Czechoslovakian Company Joins Association 


The Falk Corporation, Milwaukee, was elected to 
membership in the association, the company’s executive 
representative to be named later. The Skodaworks, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, also elected, will be repre- 
sented by Joseph Kveton, Detroit. 

Ira M. Short was admitted as an additional repre- 
sentative of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
East Pittsburgh. C. W. Mansur, General Electric Co., 
West Lynn, Mass., replaces the late Emil J. Guay, 
and H. D. Randall of the same company was elected 
associate representative in place of William W. Miller. 

An afternoon was set aside for golf and other rec- 
reation. Winners of the golf tournaments were: A. C. 
Woodward, vice-president of A. & F. Brown Co., Eliza- 
bethport, N. J., and Russell C. Ball, president of the 
Philadelphia Gear Works, Philadelphia. 

Jackson, Mich., has been selected for the next 
meeting of the association, the date to be announced 
later. 

An address by C. E. Stuart, president of the Central 
Alley Steel Corporation, Massillon, Ohio, on “America— 
the Keeper of the Keys,” was a feature of a session 
held on the evening of Oct. 15. In developing his sub- 
ject Mr. Stuart discussed three fundamental factors or 
keys that lead to national greatness: commercial su- 
premacy, social order, and political stability. 







Gear Standardization 


cification has been passed by sub-committee No. 8, of 
the sectional committee on gears of the A. E. 8. C., as 
well as by the A. G. M. A. metallurgical committee, 
It was passed as a progress report and will be sub- 
mitted in printed form for adoption at the next meeting 
of the A. G. M. A. 

This specification covers steel for gears in three 
groups according to heat treatment, as follows: case 
hardened gears, unhardened gears not heat-treated 
after machining, and hardened and tempered gears. 
Forged or rolled gear steels shall be purchased as 
specified in Table I. Requirements as to physical prop- 
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erties have been omitted, but when they are called for 


the requirements as to carbon shall be omitted. The 
chemical composition specified is as follows: 
ble I Chemical Composition of Forged and Rolled Carbon 
Steel for Ge s 
Phos- 
Manga- phorus, Sulphur 
‘ I nese Per Cent Per Cent 
Per Cent Per Cent (Max.) (Max.) 
) OF 0.40-0.60 0.045 0.050 
N 0. 295-0.54 0 50-0.820 0.045 0.050 
0. 0.40-0.60 0.045 0.050 
Hi dened® Hi 0.40-0.50 0.40-0.60 0.045 0.050 
*Ir ss H only the ombined manganese and carbon 
be between a lower limit of 0.85 per cent and an upper 
p ‘ 
Class C is S. A. E. 1020 excluding the lower 10 


points of manganese range. Class N is S. A. E. 1030, 
1035, 1040 and 1045 along with the 0.45 carbon steel! 
specified in class H. Class H is similar to S. A. E. 
1045 and 1046, but with a modified manganese range. 

Other sections of the specification take up manufac- 
ture, ladle analysis, check analysis, finish, marking, 
inspection, rejection and rehearing. 

Similar specifications for alloy steel are being 
worked on by the metallurgical committee, other ac- 
tivities of which include machinability, establishment 
of standards for depth of case hardening, and a simpli- 
fied program of inspection based on deep etching. 

Two changes in the phraseology of the association’s 
recommended practice for steel castings for gears were 
accepted. One change referred to finish and was as 
follows: “Defects which do not impair the strength of 
the castings may be welded in a manner satisfactory 
to the purchaser.” The other change referred to re- 
jections, the phraseology now being: “Castings which 
show injurious defects or fail to pass check examina- 
tions as to chemistry or heat treatment subsequent to 
their acceptance at the manufacturer’s works will be 
rejected and the manufacturer shall be notified.” 


Tooth Form Committee Active 


The tooth form committee, headed by H. J. Eber- 
hardt, secretary of the Newark Gear Cutting Machine 
Co., Newark, N. J., is working on the 14% deg. and 20 
deg. full-depth tooth forms, using straight-sided basic 
racks. The field was said to be clear for the committee 
to propose in definite form the well-known full-depth 
14% deg. and 20 deg. basic racks. 

The committee is still working on tip relief for hobs 
as made by the various cutter makers. In this connec- 
tion it was pointed out that while there are at least 
five different systems of easing off the hobs now in 
use in the United States, gears generated with these 
hobs will interchange, as the ease off is all given to 
the tips of the generated teeth. That is, metal is re- 
moved from the involute curve above the pitch line, 
and while this amount differs, the gears will inter- 
change. Standardization was said to be highly desir- 
able in this feature. 

The committee has also tabulated diameter enlarge- 
ments to avoid undercutting between pinions and racks 
for the 14% deg. and the 20 deg. full-depth of tooth 
systems; also the 20 deg. stub tooth system, the tabu- 
lation including enlargements necessary to avoid in- 
terference with rack teeth, as well as with generating 
tool points. It is the intention to issue these tables as 
engineering data with the hope that eventually the 
association can adopt a standardized practice. It was 
said, for example, that at present the 20 deg. stub 
tooth diameter enlargements now in use for pinions 
are large enough to avoid undercut with the point of 
the generating tool, whereas the 14% deg. enlarge- 
ments now in use avoid undercutting with the mating 
rack but not with the point of a generating tool. This 
difference in practice it was stressed should be made 
uniform if possible. 


Symbols for Gearing Nomenclature 


A plan for the allotment of symbols, submitted by 
the nomenclature committee, which is headed by D. T. 
Hamilton, Fellows Gear Shaper Co., Springfield, Vt.. 
was accepted as a “Suggested Standard for Future De- 
sign.” A list of symbols derived from the rules laid 
down in the plan was given. These symbols apply 
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only to spur, external and internal, gear: 


ind only 
those elements having a dimensional value are sym. 
bolized. The adoption of this plan is regarded as im. 
portant as it permits of further development of the 
committee’s basic program. 
The symbols are developed in accordance with the 
following plan: 
Case I.—Single-word terms, such as addendum, 
clearance, etc.: 
Rule 1: Use the first letter of the word alized 
Example: Addendum, A; Clearance, C 
Rule 2: If there are two or more terms having the 
same initial letter, use the first letter in combina- 
tion with the second letter in the word e first 
letter to be capital and the additional letter lower 


case. Example: Backlash, B; Backing, Ba. 
Case II.—Maultiple-word terms, such as circular pitch, 


cone distance, center distance, etc.: 


Rule 1: Use the first letter of each word in capitals 
and in the order they occur. Example: Circular 
Pitch, CP. 

Rule 2: If the combination of words results in the 


same combination of letters for two or more of the 

terms, the last word in the term should be symbol- 

ized in accordance with Rule 2, under Case 1. Ex 

ample: Cone Distance, CD; Center Distance, CDi 
Case III.—Angles*: 

Rule: The first letter of the symbol is always capital 
‘V.” The remainder of the symbol is developed in 
accordance with rules under Cases I and II. Ex- 
ample: Shaft Angle, VS; Spiral Angle, VSp 

*For convenience all angles have been grouped under 


angle, and the different angles arranged in alpha- 
betical order. 


Case IV.—Special applications (to distinguish be- 
tween gear and pinion symbols): 


Rule: Use the symbol for the term followed by a sub- 
letter in lower case for gear and pinion, and sub- 
numbers for intermediates. Example: Number of 
teeth in gear, Ng; in pinion, Np; in first inter- 
mediate, N,; in second intermediate, Ng, etc. 

Developing Horsepower Formulas and Tables 


for Spur Gears 


The working out of general horsepower formulas 
with a view to developing tables for horsepowers 1s 
being undertaken by the spur gear committee under the 
chairmanship of J. L. Williamson, Fellows Gear Shaper 
Co., Springfield, Vt. 

Data giving rules based upon definite material 
stresses, which can be modified readily to any change 
in permissible stress, and simplifying the Lewis for- 
mula, were submitted. From these data, charts were 
worked up to eliminate the necessity of making cal- 
culations, and a table of horsepowers transmitted by 
the minimum size pinion was drawn up. In establish- 
ing the minimum size of pinion the minimum amount 
of stock necessary under the tooth, between the keyway 
slot and root of tooth space to transmit the maximum 
permissible stress were taken into consideration. The 
minimum number of pinion teeth suggested was 15. 
This is based upon the standard 14% deg. composite 
tooth. 

Two charts accompanied the committee’s progress 
report. One of these is a chart for determining the 
pitch line velocity of any pinion, knowing its pitch 
diameter and r.p.m., and the other is a chart showing @ 
method of finding the bore, which forms the basis of 
all calculations, and the horsepower. 


Herringbone Gear Recommended Practice Revised 


A revision of the recommended practice for herring- 
bone gears, adopted April, 1925, was submitted by A.F. 
Cooke, vice-president Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, 
and chairman of the herringbone gear committee. This 
revision was made necessary by the correction of the 
“Y” factor (tooth factor) to conform to the theory of 
herringbone gears transmitting the load at the pitch 
line instead of at the point of the tooth as used in the 
Lewis formula. Correction of the “Y” factor neces 
sitated the addition of a wear factor to secure a chart 
that would give practically the same horsepower result 
obtained by the chart of 1923. The latter results were 
said to have proved safe through years of practice. 

The nomenclature has also been revised to conform 
to recommendations of the nomenclature committee. The 
horsepower chart included in committee’s recommenda- 
tions has been made for speeds up to 7000 ft. per ™'™ 
but because commercial gears for speeds above 4000 ft- 
per min. are seldom called for, speeds above 4000 ft 
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per min. will be eliminated from the chart. The revised 
recommended practice was accepted. 


Minor Changes in Tolerances for Holes of Gears 


Another revision of A. G. M. A. recommended prac- 
tice was that for “tolerances for holes” of gears, which 
revised proposal was submitted by H. J. Eberhardt, 
Newark Gear Cutting Machine Co., Newark, N. J., 
chairman of the special committee on holes. The orig- 
inal recommended practice was adopted by the associa- 
tion Oct. 16, 1919. Changes are of minor nature; 
mainly in the explanation of the standard and in the 
recommendations relating to inspectors’ and operatives’ 
gages. There is no change in the values of the “not go” 
and “go” limits. The tabulation of limits for holes is 
made for gears of three groups or classes, and the 
present recommendation is for hole diameters ranging 
from % in. to 12 in. 

Proposed recommended practice for “Keyway Sizes 
for Square and Flat Keystock,” submitted by the key- 
way committee, of which R. B. Zerfey, engineer, Too! 
Steel Gear & Pinion Co., Cincinnati, is chairman, was 
referred back to the committee after considerable dis- 
cussion. The table of dimensions of keyways and key- 
stocks submitted by the committee differed in some 
particulars from the table approved June, 1925, as ten- 
tative American standard developed under the A. E. 
S. C. and sponsored by the A. S. M. E. These differences 
were considered to establish in effect two standards, 
and in view of the desirability of having “one Amer- 
ican standard for keyways,” the committee was in 
structed to endeavor to work further toward that end 
It was also suggested that specifying the size of fillets 
in case hardened gears should be part of the future 
work of the committee. 

Progress being made by the electric railway, mill 
and mine gear and pinion committee was outlined by 
W. H. Phillips, R. D. Nuttall Co., Pittsburgh, chairman. 
This committee is working on a proposed standard for 
the helical gear, including tooth form and helix angle. 
It will also propose wear gages by which the gears 
can be checked and removed from service when they 
have given their maximum life. Another activity is a 
proposed standard for the long and short addendum 
spur gear, together with its wear goggles. 


Recommended Practice for Flywheel Housings 


Two recommended practices proposed by the trans- 
mission committee, the chairman of which is S. 0. 
White, chief engineer Warner Gear Co., Muncie, Ind., 
were adopted. One of these was for automotive flywheel 
housings, and relates to housing dimensions for mount- 
ing unit type transmissions. This standard is the same 
as adopted by the Society of Automotive Engineers, 
except that all reference to engine flywheels has been 
omitted. The other recommended practice covers trans- 
mission nomenclature, adopted by the S. A. E. at its 
annual meeting held in June of this year. 


Reports on Special Gear Research 


A résumé of the first series of tests and results 
obtained on the Lewis gear testing machine, which was 
designed for use in studying the effect of varying 
degrees of tooth accuracy and varying velocities on 
the strength of gear teeth were outlined at the last 
session by Prof. Earle Buckingham, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. The tests 
discussed were the same as outlined by Professor 
Buckingham at the New Haven Machine Tool Exposi- 
tion, as noted in THe IRon Ace of Sept. 16, page 790. 


Data on High Speed Chain Drives 


An address on “Recent Developments in High Speed 
Chain Drives,” by George M. Bartlett, consulting engi- 
neer of the Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, 
was received with imterest. 

“When we speak of high-speed chain drive,” said 
Mr. Bartlett, “we may mean either of two things: One 
capable of operating at high lineal velocities measured 
in ft. per min., or one capable of operating with 
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sprockets running at high rotative speeds, measured 
in r.p.m.” 

The term high-speed chain may refer either to 
“silent” chain (known in England as the “inverted 
tooth” chain) or to what is generally known as the 
roller chain. Assuming equally good design and work- 
manship, both types of chain were said to be capable of 
operating at equally high lineal velocities, and where 
the same pitch and number of teeth are concerned, 
both are capable of equally high sprocket speeds. Mr. 
Bartlett’s discussion referred particularly to roller 
chains, “since, as far as high speed applications are 
concerned, this type of chain drive has undergone the 
greatest developments in recent years. But the main 
principles discussed will apply in general to both types 
of chains.” 

Conclusions reached were as follows: 

1. The limiting conditions in a chain drive are not 
determined so much by high chain velocity as by high 
sprocket speed. 

2. High chain velocities are possible in light weight 
chains of any pitch, but high sprocket speeds can only 
be successful with light chains of short pitch. 

3. A single strand of roller chain can transmit only 
a limited amount of power at high speed, but when built 
in multiple widths the amount of power that can be 
transmitted at a given speed can be greatly increased 
and the total field of usefulness of this type of chain 
can be multiplied eight-fold. 

4. Multiple strand roller chains are quiet. 

The effect of number of sprocket teeth on chain 
wear; effect of chain velocity and the influence of cen- 
trifugal force were discussed by Mr. Bartlett. “A small 
amount of slack is desirable,” he said, “and chain drives 
usually run well when there is considerable slack in the 
chain. But where the velocity is so high that centrif- 
ugal force affects the correct action near points where 
the pull is low, it is necessary to take up most of the 
slack in order to avoid the tendency of the rollers to 
‘top the teeth.’ If this is done, very high chain ve- 
locities can be attained.” 


Roller Chains in Multiple Widths 


In discussing the effect of sprocket speed, Mr. Bart- 
lett said, “when we turn our attention from chain.ve- 
locities to sprocket speeds, expressed in r.p.m. we reach 
the conclusion that where there is undue wear on the 
sprocket teeth accompanied by high chain velocities the 
trouble is usually caused by high sprocket speed and 
not by high chain action.” It was shown that if high 
sprocket speeds were to be attained, it was necessary 
to keep the pitch short, the weight of the chain low and 
the roller area high. A table of maximum r.p.m.’s for 
use in selecting the pitch of a chain before designing 
the drive was shown. 

While precision of manufacture is important in sin- 
gle roller chains used for high speeds, it is even of 
greater importance for multiple widths, said Mr. Bart- 
lett, in discussing the use of standard roller chains of 
short pitch in double, triple and quadruple widths. 
“With chains of this design,” he said, “it is possible 
to transmit two, three or four times as much power at 
a given speed as was formerly the practice, and it is 
also possible to transmit a given amount of power at 
three or four times the r.p.m. possible with single 
width standard chains.” It was also stated that such 
chains are found to operate more quietly than chains 
of single width 


Outlines Characteristics of Hypoid Gears 


An address by F. E. McMullen, engineer, Gleason 
Works, Rochester, N. Y., on “Conditions Governing the 
Use of Hypoid Gears,” was also received with interest. 

Hypoid gears, the characteristics of which were de- 
scribed in Tue Inon Ace of July 8, page 84 and July 
15, page 146, are intended primarily for installations in 
the automobile field, where the larger production will 
warrant the initial development work. They are ta- 
pered gears having offset axes and although they re- 
semble spiral bevels in that each member has curved 
teeth, the spiral angle of the hypoid gear is less than 
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that of a spiral bevel gear. The hypoid pinion has a 
spiral angle equal to or greater than a spiral bevel 
pinion and is considerably larger in diameter. 

One major point that the hypoid development has 
permitted was said to be the ability to cut any type of 
tooth bearing that is desirable. Gear teeth when case 
hardened become thicker and shorter. Small as this 
change is, it is sufficient to appreciably narrow the pro- 
file bearing contact. With hypoids, it was said, it is 
practical to cut the tooth bearing slightly heavier at 
the top and bottom than at the region of the pitch line, 
and obtain an even weight of profile bearing after hard- 
ening. The lengthwise bearing can also be controlled 
and all bias bearing is eliminated. The same advan- 


How Budgeting Increases Efficiency 


Introduction, Forecasting for, Planning and Organization of Budget Plans Discussed 
by American Management Association 


ROBLEMS involved in the adoption of plans for the 

operation of budgets were discussed at length and 
aroused much interest at the autumn convention of 
the American Management Association held at the 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Oct. 11, 12 and 13. One day 
was taken up entirely with the technique of budgeting, 
the program having been prepared by a committee of 
which James O. McKinsey, professor of business ad- 
ministration, University of Chicago, was chairman. 


Forecasting for the Budget 


The subject of forecasting for the budget was ably 
treated by Joseph H. Barber, assistant to the president, 
Walworth Co., Boston. He explained that the first step 
in forecasting is to get a clear conception of the prob- 
lem to be faced. This may best be done by a super- 
ficial survey which will likely bring to light the type 
of forecasting that is most needed. The next step is 
to isolate, or to break down the problem into its ele- 
ments. It is then possible to determine the factors 
which can and cannot be controlled. In scientific re- 
search nothing is so important as the fixing of definite 
relations which may be depended upon to remain rela- 
tively constant. 

The next step is to accumulate the relevant data 
which have bearing on the problem that has been de- 
termined. Mr. Barber particularly recommended the 
“Survey of Current Business,” published by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce as a reliable source for material of 
this sort. It is now possible to anticipate any vital 
changes which may be in prospect, such as seasonal 
variations, cycles, etc. Many business barometers are 
available for this, and now, since the facts of the pres- 
ent and the probable trend of the immediate future are 
known, it is a simple matter to plan a course for the 
ensuing months. 

It is now necessary to coordinate all the activities 
of a business. This may be done much more satisfac- 
torily as conditions are developing, and is made pos- 
sible under this plan of action. Two other points 
brought out by Mr. Barber as important are timeliness 
and accuracy. There must be a constant check-up of 
performance against expectation, as this will prove the 
value of what has already been done. Evaluating the 
accuracy of data used is more or less a matter of keen 
business judgment, but has its bearing as well as the 
other points mentioned in the formation of 
rounded forecasting program. 

In reply to a question as to who should prepare the 
preliminary estimates for a budget Mr. Barber said 
that sales estimates for a year should be made by men 
in the field, that the vice-president in charge of sales 
should review these estimates and that the chief statis- 
tician should make up a forecast harmonizing with the 
report of the sales department. Then the president of 
the company should correlate the opinions of the sales 
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tages of bearing control were said to be obtainable jn 
spiral bevels where the hypoid generator is used. 
The principal advantages claimed for 


he hypoid 
gears are silent operation and strength. In production 
quantities where variation of material, machinery, heat 


treatment and grinding must be contended with, th: 
hypoid gear can be made more easily than 
bevel. Lapping can be performed more 
more surely on hypoids because of the endy 
of the tooth surfaces. 

Consideration that should be given to improving 
either spiral bevel or hypoid gear mountings whenever 
a new mounting is being designed was also taken uy 
by Mr. McMullen. 


the spiral 
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executive and statistician with his own, creating the 
final result or forecast. 


Popularizing the Budget 


H. A. Fountain, Ohio Public Service Co., and Henry 
Bruere, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., spoke on the 
requisites of successful budgeting, and the topic of sell- 
ing the budget idea to organizations was discussed by 
H. B. Coes, general manager Belden Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
and George Hopkins, Wilson & Co., Chicago. The dis- 
cussion brought out the following facts: The idea that 
the budget system is a spy system must be eliminated. 
If the impression is created that the budget is to be 
handed down from the top, trouble will result and 
cooperation will not be secured, yet responsibility 
should be definitely fixed. If a plant decides to go on 
the budget plan, it must have the complete accord of 
the executives. They must be sold on the idea that 
the budget plan will make their jobs easier and enable 
them to earn a fair return from their business. For 
the department heads an appeal should be made to 
their sporting blood. A goal is set and they are to 
see how near they can come to attaining it. A finan- 
cial interest in the success of the plans can be offered 
by stock participation, bonuses and other incentives. 
Budgeting brings the management into closer contact 
with the men. It brings about the removal of a man 
from one department when he has reached his max! 
mum earning capacity in that department and puts 10 
his place the man who has less earning capacity. It 
brings to the surface men who are capable of thinking 
and others who are not satisfactory. 

J. Thomas Otto, Cincinnati Milling Machine ©o., 
stated that in his plant they started to sell the execu- 
tives and general foremen and let the matter rest at 
that point. Later they had tried to interest the depart- 
ment foremen in budgeting, not, however, as a budget, 
but as a matter that related to the expense of a depart- 
ment. Some of the participants in the discussion de- 
clared that there is a certain odium attached to the 
word budget similar to the odium that surrounds the 
word efficiency. One speaker pointed out that there 
is well founded feeling in operating departments that 
anything suggested by a cost department should be u”- 
der suspicion. In his opinion the two departments 
should meet each other half way and the cost depart- 


ment should delve into the mysteries of the operating 
departments. 


Planning the Budget 


W. F. Woodbury, Wahl Co., Chieago, declared that 
most everything that is being written on the subject of 
the budget plan is repetition, but that it is only throve? 
repetition that the idea can be put over. Budget" 
has come to be regarded as the forecasting of ‘he 
It should include labor, ™* 


expectancy of business. 
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ial, sales forecast and other angles of organization 
luding expenses. The budget period should not be 
ss than a calendar or fiscal year, but to be effective 
should be broken down to a monthly or weekly basis. 
some cases it is even broken down to a daily basis. 

Most organizations would require 60 days for pre- 

aring a budget for the ensuing year. Many organi- 
ations have budget officers, but the logical man to 
andle the details of this is the comptroller df the com- 
pany. Employees who are partly responsible for re- 
sults should be allowed to make their own estimates. 
The terms of a budget should be reduced to a dollars 
and cents basis and its classifications should be the 
same as those in a financial statement. Budgets should 
not be based on desires but on expectancies. However, 
those who prepare the budget must know fairly well 
what they can expect in the way of future business. 
A safeguard for budgets should be provided in the 
form of reserves for contingencies. A budget means 
nothing unless it is enforced and it must be enforced 
with a strong and careful hand. It must not be set too 
loose or too high. 

The budget plan was also discussed by R. H. Heber- 
ling, Business Research Bureau, Chicago. He referred 
to a budget as a good tool to help good management 
and said that it should include all sources of income 
and all expenditures. The logical place to start a 
budget plan, according to Mr. Heberling, is in the sales 
department, as a company must know what its income 
is likely to be. As a general rule the original estimates 
should be made by executives. Unfortunately the op- 
timism of the sales department is likely to be reflected 
in estimates of salesmen, but the sales department will 
probably act conservatively when making estimates for 
a budget. The speaker also emphasized the need of 
providing a budget which should be subject to modifi- 
cation to conform with changes in business conditions. 


Organization for the Budget 


Organization for budget control was discussed by 
W. S. Clithero, director of budget, Armour & Co., Chi- 
cago, who placed particular emphasis on the statement 
that “a particular budget set-up will not fit all busi- 
ness.” In working out a budget control organization 
consideration should be given to the personalities of 
members of an organization, so that the individual 
members would fit into the scheme. The control of a 
budget should be centralized, as this tends toward econ- 
omy of effort and better coordination, arf the chief 
executive should be at the head. The comptroller, or 
someone fulfilling the functions of a comptroller, should 
prepare the forms, make budget reports fit in with 
accounting reports, prepare master budgets and have 
general supervision of the budget department. The 
budget director, as the speaker designated this execu- 
tive, should act in an advisory capacity to the budget 
committee. ; 

Answering a question as to whether a budget com- 
mittee is desirable Mr. Clithero said that, in his opinion, 
the committee should be composed of responsible exec- 
utives, and is an advantage in that it prevents the 
work being narrowed down and limited to the brain 
capacity of one man. 


The Departmental Budget 


Translation of estimated volume of business into 
department programs was discussed by H. G. Perkins, 
industrial engineer Chrysler Corporation, Detroit. He 
talked of the budget in its relation to shop expenses. 
The volume of output is regulated by the planning de- 
partment, leaving only the volume of expense to be con- 
sidered in the departmental budget. The purpose of 
the departmental budget is to control the items of ex- 
pense with the object of limiting expense and reducing 
waste. The departmental budget should embrace non- 
productive labor and supplies or only those things over 
which the department head has control. The depart- 
ment heads take keen interest in the matter of ex- 
penses if they have a part in the matter of preparing 
a budget. The speaker also outlined the application 
of the budget to department maintenance and supplies. 
Standards were adopted on the basis of past perform- 
ance and these formed a basis for a master budget. 
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Very satisfactory results had been obtained. Success 
of a budget in his opinion is largely due to the setting 
up of a goal which is an incentive to best results. 

Louis F. Musel, City Service Co., in a discussion of 
enforcing the budget declared that the prohibition of 
expenditures in excess of the budget is not desirable. 
One advantage of a budget is that it will provide a way 
of measuring the relative productivity of men. There 
are many incentives to the use of the budget, he said, 
but one of the greatest is the control it gives a man 
over his business. 

Summary 


James O. McKinsey, chairman of the committee, 
enumerated the conclusions reached as follows: The 
budget idea is useful in efficient management. The 
only excuse for a formal budget is that it enables all 
executives to work together and encourages all in an 
organization to work together. 

Standard budget forms are not practical and the 
budget must be planned to fit each business. The 
budget idea must be sold to the organization. Each man 
must be studied in order to present arguments that will 
sell him on the budget idea. He must be shown that 
with a budget he can do more effectively what he is 
striving to do. There must be a well thought out gen- 
eral budget plan which may be changed as the work 
goes along and experience is obtained. It is not desir- 
able to put all divisions on a budget at one time. A 
budget should be started in such a way as to have it 
initiated by the man who is responsible for its proper 
performance. If conditions show there is to be a reduc- 
tion in sales the men in the sales department and pro- 
duction department should be advised of the expected 
curtailment. The man in the field should be taught to 
think in harmony with the executives. The budget 
is not a panacea for all ills. It is not a substitute for 
good management. It is no better than the man who 
carries it out. It takes a long time to get it into effect. 


Army Organization in Industry 


The close relationship of the problems of industry 
with those of the army was brought out in a committee 
report on army organization in industry, presented by 
Dr. C. E. Mann, director American Council on Educa- 
tion, and formerly chairman of the Civilian Advisory 
Board of the War Department. “The army and indus- 
tries have the same problems,” Doctor Mann said. “They 
are trying to make masses of men cooperate to achieve 
a common purpose. Industry will find many features 
of an army organization significant as suggesting prac- 
tical procedure favorable to the solution of this pre- 
dominating problem of cooperative achievement.” 

H. A. Fountain, Ohio Public Service Co., said that 
he had tried to apply the form of army organization 
to an industrial organization by making three degrees 
of responsibility: one defining the policies, a second 
translating the policies into action, or duties handled 
by the superintendent and a third executing the action, 
or duties that devolve upon the foreman. 

G. L. See, Western Electric Co., Chicago, told briefly 
of the work that is being done by his company in the 
training of men, which he said is still largely in the 
development stage, but has already resulted in a 
marked reduction in costs. The company started the 
training to try to reduce production costs. It was 
thought that men in the shops should understand aec- 
counting and something about production costs. A 
series of instructions was prepared and a course was 
given to the foremen, to whom were explained many 
of the items of expense in labor and material. Later 
this instruction was carried down to some of the higher 
class of individual workmen. The general purpose of 
these courses of instruction was to show the men how 
to eliminate waste in labor and material. 


Curtailing Employment in Depression 


Handling employment in a period of declining busi- 
ness was discussed by Catherine Huey, Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. When various plans to absorb 
surplus labor are all utilized and after efforts are made 
to keep the organization intact by putting employees 
on a short day or short week, the speaker pointed out 
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that plants are compelled in times of severest depres- 
sion to get down to the elimination of employees. In 
her opinion a uniform rule should be adopted for clas- 
sifying employees according to the quality of their 
work, their character, marital state and length of em- 
ployment. The two factors that employees think 
should be given consideration in their discharging are 
ength of service and marital state. If the factor of 
workmanship, both quantity and quality, is made a pre- 
lominating factor in selecting men for discharge, the 
employees themselves and the foremen should under- 
stand that this factor is being used. 

The speaker described a plan adopted by the East- 
nan company in one of its plants in eliminating em- 
ployees during the depression of 1921. Each employee 
was given ratings from three sources, one by the fore- 
man, one by the superintendent and a third by the em- 
ployee’s representative. A master rating was figured 
out. Under this, workmanship counted 50 per cent, 
length of employment 30 per cent, conduct 10 per cent 
and attendance 10 per cent. Length of employment 
was figured on the basis of 1 per cent for each year an 
employee worked for the company up to a maximum of 
thirty years. The employees were laid off in the order 
of their ratings and taken back in the same way. The 
ratings were made by departments. Those who had 
ratings so near the bottom of the list that there was 
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practically no chance for them to get back were go aq. 
vised so that they might seek reemployment. 


Retiring Superannuated Employees 


The pre-retirement disposition of older employees 
was discussed by Bennett F. Schauffer, Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Co. He said that there was no genera] 
solution to,the problem of taking care of superannuated 
employees. Men as a rule want to keep up their asgo- 
ciation with fellow employees and prefer to take a job 
at lower pay rather than be placed on pension. This 
plan, he stated, is better for the morale than placing 
men on a pension. When there are large forces of ma- 
chine labor and common labor, men can probably be 
transferred to other departments, at lower pay if neces- 
sary. If a man’s pay is cut he must be convinced that 
this is done because his earnings have declined. 

Methods followed in taking care of superannuated 
employees in one of the plants of the United States 
Rubber Co. were discussed by C. S. Ching, supervisor 
of industrial relations for that company. A salvage 
department has been organized, which takes care of the 
house cleaning in the plants and the men in this depart- 
ment form a general utilities force. Superannuated 
men are employed in this department, but it does not 
take care of all of them. This plan, he said, could not 
be followed where work is heavy. 


Equips Surface Grinder with Motor-in- 
Base Type Drive 


A No. 2 surface grinding machine of motor-in-the- 
base type has been added recently to the line of “com- 
plete unit” machine tools being built by the Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence. Inclosing the motor 
within the base of the machine is intended to protect it 





Mounting the Motor in the Base Is Intended to 
Provide a Self-Contained Compact Unit 


from oil, water, dust, dirt and other sources of troubles 
as well as to provide a dependable drive in compact 
convenient form. 

The arrangement of the motor, which is of constant- 
speed type, may be noted from the illustration. The 
motor is securely mounted on a plate which is in turn 
bolted to a shelf in an oil-tight compartment in the 
machine base. Ventilators are cast in the door to pro- 


and 


4 


vide sufficient circulation of air to insure a cool-running 
motor. Additional space is furnished under the motor 
shelf for storage of attachments and machine acces- 
sories. Power is transmitted by means of a belt running 
over a system of pulleys, and a tightener is provided 
to keep the belt at the proper tension regardless of the 
height of the spindle head. The control box is located 
on the side of the base, with push-button control. 

Longitudinal table travel and transverse movements 
are automatic, the latter being provided with an auto- 
matie stop which “throws out” at any desired point. A 
knurled knob on the front of the machine disengages 
the power cross feed when only the longitudinal feed is 
wanted. Controls are conveniently centralized and all 
vital parts are protected from abrasive dust. 

The machine accommodates work up to 18 in. long, 
6 in. wide and 9% in. high, when a wheel 7 in. In 
diameter is used. The floor space required is 30 x 60 
in., and the net weight of the machine without motor 
is 1350 lb. Dust exhaust, wet grinding, magnetic chuck 
and 4% in. index centers are among attachments fur- 
nished as extras for the machine. 


Welded Steel Dump Trailer 


The accompanying illustration shows a new type 
of all purpose heavy duty dump trailer recently brought 
out by the Euclid Crane & Hoist Co., Euclid, Ohio, ” 
signed for one-man operation behind a tractor, the 
two-wheel type of construction permits rapid move 
ment over any kind of ground. 

The frame is electrically welded and the dump itself 
is welded to make it water tight, so that the equip- 
ment may be used for carrying grout. The type of 
welded joints was developed with the help of the Te 


search department of the Lincoln Electric Co. and by 
field service tests. 





Dump Trailer Designed for One-Man Opere- 
tion Behind a Tractor 
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Improving Power Plant Efficiency 


The Case of Multi-Stage Bleeding Put in Clear 


Terms in Outlining Need of Making Steam 
Work with Minimum Waste 


BY R. A. PHILIP* 


fore the American Iron and Steel Institute in 

May by C. W. E. Clarke and D. L. Galusha, de- 
scribed the remarkable improvements in the efficiency 
of power stations obtained in recent years. 

Multi-stage bleeding, which uses bleeder heaters for 
heating the feed water, was one of the important de- 
vices described. The plan is still somewhat new and 
some regard it as a complex and perhaps unnecessary 
and unreliable addition to a power plant. The brief dis- 
cussion below is to show that it is merely an easily un- 
derstood, straightforward method of improving crude 
practices which have been outgrown, due to increases in 
working range of steam temperatures and pressure. 

Our methods of generating mechanical and thence 
electrical power from heat are governed by two laws, 
from which are derived two simple practical rules for 
obtaining good efficiency. Heat is energy and may be 
regarded as the raw material from which mechanical 
power is made. To obtain efficiency the raw material 
must be used, not wasted. 


PAPER on modern steam power stations read be- 


Two Fundamentals in Converting Heat into Work 


HE first rule of efficiency is then: “Do not waste 

heat.” This rule leads to such obvious improve- 
ments as the stopping of leaks in steam and hot water 
pipes, heat insulation of steam pipes and boilers and 
elimination of excessive air through furnaces. Tem- 
perature governs the conversion of heat to mechanical 
work. Temperature is to heat much as pressure is to 
water. In practice mechanical power is obtained from 
heat by lowering it from a higher to a lower tempera- 
ture, somewhat similar to the generation of mechanical 
power from water by lowering from a higher to a lower 
level. Heat once lowered in temperature has lost for- 
ever a certain part of its ability to produce mechanical 
power. 

The second rule for efficiency is then: “Do not let 
heat drop to a lower temperature without at once do- 
ing its maximum mechanical work.” The first rule is 
the one for conserving the raw material, the second is 
for the efficient conversion of the raw material into the 
finished product. 

This second rule is rather hard to live up to in 
practice. It directs us to begin working heat at the 
temperature of the flame in the furnace, but unfortu- 
nately at this high temperature we have no materials 
to work with for producing commercial power equip- 
ment, so we violate the rule to some extent due to 
causes beyond our control and let the heat fall to some 
practical working temperature without doing work. 
The temperature at which we really take charge of the 
heat and expect it to obey orders in a steam plant is the 
temperature of the steam in the boilers after super- 
heating. Much of the improvement in efficiency of 
steam plants has come through the steady raising of 
this upper limit of working temperature. 

The same rule directs us to keep the heat at work 
until it reaches the lowest possible temperature and 
then throw away the remainder. In practice the lowest 
useful temperature available is that of some adjacent 
river or lake. The advent of the steam turbine made an 
improvement in efficiency through better utilization of 
the low range of temperature just above cooling water 
temperature. 

With an upper temperature fixed by the reliability 
and cost of materials and a lower temperature fixed by 





*Consulting engineer, Dwight P. Robinson & Co., Inc., 
New York. 
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the climate in which the plant is located, the maximum 
possible efficiency of the plant is fixed by the working 
range between these two temperatures. This maxi- 
mum efficiency will only be realized, however, if all heat 
is made to work its utmost whenever it loses tempera- 
ture within the working range. 


Avoiding Heat Waste in Feed-Water Heating 


AVING sacrificed much of the heat capacity for 
work which lies outside of the working range be- 
cause of causes beyond our control, it is evidently inex- 
cusable waste to let heat fall in temperature within 
the working range without doing work. This obvious 
application of the rule leads directly to a consideration 
of feed-water heating. 

In order to derive mechanical work from heat we 
need some kind of an engine and in this engine we use 
some kind of a working medium to contain the heat 
which of itself is intangible. The working medium is 
some fluid, either a gas, like air, or a liquid and its 
vapor, like water and steam. The fluid, of course, cir- 
culates around through the engine without being con- 
sumed. In a steam plant, for example, the steam takes 
its outward trip from the boiler through the engine or 
turbine to the condenser, doing mechanical work on the 
way. That is, part of the heat which was in the steam 
in the boiler is converted to mechanical work in the tur- 
bine coincident with a.drop in temperature and the re- 
mainder of the heat is rejected in the condenser. On 
the outward trip the working fluid might better be a 
gas like air instead of a vapor like steam, for then 
trouble from condensation in cylinder or turbine would 
be avoided; in fact superheating of steam is used be 
cause a superheated vapor is much like a gas. 

On the return trip from the condenser to the boiler 
an uncondensable gas like air would be’ quite awkward 
to handle, requiring large bulky pumps, or rather com- 
pressors, consuming much power. On the other hand, 
steam condenses to water in the condenser and in the 
very compact form of an incompressible liquid is easily 
handled by comparatively small feed pumps 


The Primitive in Feed-Water Heating 


On the return trip from condenser to boiler the water 
must undergo two distinct changes of condition: First, 
it must be raised in pressure from condenser pressure 
to boiler pressure, and, second, it must be raised in 
temperature from condenser to boiler temperature. The 
feed pumps easily produce the change in pressure. The 
change in temperature may be even more easily accom- 
plished by pumping the cold water into the boiler, 
where it will mix with the hot water and acquire boiler 
temperature without the use of any special device. 
This simple method of raising feed water temperature 
is open to practical objections. For example, it may 
produce dangerous mechanical stresses in the boiler 
due to local differences in temperature. For these prac- 
tical reasons it is better to do the heating in a separate 
receptacle called a feed-water heater, where steam from 
the boiler may heat the water before it is pumped into 
the boiler. 

It may be observed, however, that in either case the 
heating of the feed water is accomplished through di- 
rect violation of our second rule for efficiency; that is, 
heat at boiler temperature is let down to condenser 
and intermediate temperatures without doing a particle 
of mechanical work. A separately fired boiler or heater 
might be used, but the second rule for efficiency would 
be broken to exactly the same extent. That is, the 
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heating of feed water either in the main boiler, or in a 
heater supplied with live steam from the main boiler, 
or in a separately fired heater, is an operation of letting 
heat down in temperature within the working range 
without the recovery of mechanical work and is there- 
fore an operation of zero efficiency. 

The practical engineer, however, may wonder if 
zero efficiency in feed-water heating is any great mat- 
ter provided the other practical conditions are satisfac- 
torily met. In the early days of the steam engine, the 
loss was doubtless immaterial, as then there were so 
many large losses that one more or less made little dif- 
ference. One by one the other losses have been re- 
duced, so that the remaining losses, of which this is 
one, have become relatively more important. Moreover, 
one of the important factors in reducing other losses 
has been the increasing of the working range of tem- 
perature. Evidently any increase of range of working 
temperature must increase both the quantity of heat 
necessary to heat the feed water and the temperature 
through which this heat must drop. 

Consequently the improvements which have de- 
creased losses in other directions have increased the 
importance of this loss at a rapid rate. Another factor 
which has, of course, magnified the importance of this 
loss has been the great increase in the size of power 
plants, making the dollars lost much greater for the 
same percentage loss. It may be concluded that for 
the high range of working temperature, which has al- 
ready been entered and which will doubtless be increased 
in future, zero efficiency in feed-water heating is not 
tolerable. 


The Period of Utilizing Exhaust from Auxiliaries 


HE possibility of doing better than zero in feed- 

water heating is so obvious that for many years only 
second-rate plants have been content with such primi- 
tive methods. Exhaust steam from a non-condensing 
engine can be substituted for live steam for heating 
feed water and the power derived from the non-con- 
densing engine is apparently a pure gain. Years ago, 
therefore, it became standard practice to equip a power 
plant with enough steam-driven auxiliaries to furnish 
exhaust steam to heat the feed water. Engineers were 
so well pleased with the thought that they were here 
getting something for nothing that they were content 
to use direct-acting steam pumps for such auxiliaries 
on the theory that anything obtained for nothing was 
not worth saving. A later improvement was to sub- 
stitute an efficient turbine so as to exploit this power 
more efficiently. 

teversing this point of view it is easy to see that a 
partial abstraction of power during feed-water heating 
is not a satisfactory solution, because our second rule 
for efficiency directs us to get all of the available power 
and waste none. 

In the heating of feed water, heat is, of course, used 
at varying temperatures all the way from condenser 


Propose Rate Increases from Terre Haute 
to Chicago 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 19.—The Chicago & Eastern 
Railway has filed a brief with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission upholding a proposal to increase to 19c. 
per 100 lb. the rate on iron and steel products from 
Terre Haute and Brazil, Ind., to Chicago. The heaviest 
increase will be in the rate on band, bar, boiler and rod 
iron, which now is 13.5c. per 100 Ib. A rate of 15.5c. 
applies to other finished steel products. The proposed 
rates, now under suspension, the brief says, were filed 
in accordance with the Jones & Laughlin scale. 


Fewer Accidents During 1924 


Accidents at metallurgical works in the United 
States during 1924 decreased as compared with figures 
of 1923, according to the report issued by the United 
States Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 

Accidents in 1924 resulted in 55 deaths and 8296 
injuries. In 1923, 58 deaths and 8,424 injuries were the 
result of accidents. Percentage figures reveal more 


to boiler temperature. A non-condensing ¢: 


vine 1Ves 
exhaust steam at one temperature only and the aa 
thus obtained is necessarily that corresponding to part 
of the heat dropped through a part of the temperature 
used in feed water heating. This plan, simple 
and better than nothing, can inherently recover only a 
fraction of the power available from feed-water heat. 
ing. 
Utilizing Exhaust from the Stages of a Turbine 
HE maximum power will only be deve 1 if ex. 
haust steam is available at all temperatures within 
the working range. Perfect realization of steam at 
many temperatures is, of course, impracticable, but a 
very good approximation is obtainable by dividing the 
range of working temperatures into a reasonable num- 


ber of steps. This conception of a desirable plan leads 
immediately to a solution by multi-stage bleeding of 
the main turbine. With this method most of the heat 
and most of the temperature range of feed-water heat- 
ing is used for producing power. 

This method of feed-water heating is equivalent to 
the use of exhaust steam from a series of small tur- 
bines whose exhaust pressures step up regularly from 
condenser to boiler pressure. The feed-water heaters 
are in fact little condensers for these turbines. The 
feed water is the circulating water in these condensers 
through which it passes, in succession getting warmer 
as it progresses. Finally this circulating water with 
all the heat it has gathered up is discharged into the 
boiler instead of wasted into the river. 

The substitution of the stages of the main turbine 
for the series of small independent turbines, of course, 
gives greater simplicity, efficiency and reliability and 
less expense. To obtain this power, turbine and elec- 
tric generator capacity in proportion to the power is, 
of course, needed, but no capacity is needed for it in 
the main condensers and their auxiliaries, and, further, 
since this power is obtained without dumping heat into 
the river through the condensers, it needs only a small 
fraction of the usual capacity in boilers and their 
auxiliaries. 

In order to emphasize the importance of developing 
even a small increase in power in connection with feed- 
water heating, it may be pointed out that it is not a 
mere saving of raw material, like a saving of heat, but 
a saving of a finished product, power. Wasteful! feed- 
water heating is equivalent to bringing power produc- 
tion up to within one step of completion and then throw- 
ing away the almost finished product. With live-steam 
heating, all power available from this source is wasted; 
with steam-driven auxiliaries and exhaust-steam feed- 
water heating, a minor fraction of this power is saved, 
but most of it is wasted; with bleeder heaters much or 
most of the power may be saved. This is the basis 
of the value of multi-stage bleeding in improving 
power plant efficiency. 


strikingly the improvement in 1924, as 2000 more men 
were employed at metallurgical works than in the year 
preceding. A report has been issued under the author- 
ship of William W. Adams and may be had for 10 
cents on application to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington. 


New Commercial Testing Laboratory 


Announcement is made of the formation of Robert 
J. Anderson, Inc., to operate as a commercial testing 
laboratory, specializing in metals and alloys. The »¢W 
laboratory, which is situated at 2416-38 Beekman 
Street, Cincinnati, is fully equipped for chemica! 4” 
alysis, mechanical testing, metallography, heat tre®* 
ment, and radiography. 

The laboratory has a corps of qualified chem's* 
and metallurgists under the direction of Dr. Rober' J. 
Anderson, the well-known metallurgical enginee? und 
expert on aluminum. Officers of the company are 


Robert J. Anderson, president; H. J. Hater, treasure!» 
and R. T. Mesker, secretary. These, with John Eckerle 
and E. F. Eckerle, form the incorporators and direct°T>- 
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COPPER EXPORT CONTROL 


Producers Here and Abroad Form New Com- 
pany to Eliminate Speculation 


Formal announcement was made last week of the 
inction by the Federal Trade Commission at Wash- 
gton of the new organization of copper producers 
hich has been in the process of formation for some 
me to control the exports of copper from the United 
tates. The name of the new company is the Copper 
xporters, Inc. It embraces virtually all of the lead- 
ng producers of copper in the world. It is stated that 
t will represent the largest aggregate of invested capi- 

tal for the handling of exports that has yet been set 
ip in this country. 

The new company is organized under the authority 

f the Webb-Pomerene Act, which grants exemption 
from the anti-trust laws to an association organized 
‘or and solely engaged in export trade, with the pro- 
vision that there be no restraint of trade within the 
United States or restraint of the export trade of any 
domestic competitor and with the further prohibition 
of any agreement, understanding, conspiracy or act 
which shall enhance or depress prices or substantially 
lessen competition within the United States or othe 
wise restrain trade therein. Cornelius F. Kelley, presi 
dent Anaconda Copper Mining Co., New York, is presi- 
dent and director of the new organization. 

The purpose of the organization is “an endeavor 
to eliminate in foreign countries the harmful! specula 
tion that causes wide fluctuation in prices, unwarranted 
by industrial factors in European markets and tends 


JOHN FRITZ MEDALIST 


Awarded for 1927 to Elmer A. Sperry, Inventor 
of Gyro-Compass and Searchlight 


The John Fritz Gold Medal for 1927 was awarded 
to Elmer Ambrose Sperry, of New York, for the de- 
velopment of the gyro-compass and the application of 
the gyroscope to the stabilization of ships and air- 
planes. This award was made unanimously by the 
board of 16 representatives of the American societies 
of civil, mining and metallurgical, mechanical and elec- 
trical engineers, having an aggregate membership of 
56,000. 

This medal is awarded not oftener than once a year 
for notable scientific or industrial achievement. It is 
a memorial to John Fritz, late of Bethlehem, Pa. This 
is the twenty-third award. The first was to John Fritz 
in 1902 in celebration of his eightieth birthday. Some 
of the other medalists are Lord Kelvin, George Westing- 
house, Charles T. Porter and Henry M. Howe. 

The members of the board of award from the Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 
were Charles F. Rand, Arthur S. Dwight, William 
Kelly and J. V. W. Reynders. Those from the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers were Fred J. 
Miller, Henry B. Sargent, Fred R. Lowe and W. F. 
Durand. 

The presentation of the medal will take place at 
8.30 Tuesday evening, Dec. 7, in the Engineering Audi- 
torium, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York, in con- 
nection with the annual meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers. At this session Presi- 
dent William L. Abbott of the society will deliver the 
annual address and Charles M. Schwab, president-elect, 
will be inaugurated. The medal will be presented by 
Dr. Frank B. Jewett, chairman of the board which 
made the award. 


Achievements of Mr. Sperry 


Elmer Ambrose Sperry was born in Cortland, N. Y., 
Oct. 12, 1860. In 1879, when not yet twenty, he had 
become the inventor of a successful device, then per- 
fecting one of the first electric are lights in America, 
and secured its practical adoption. In the following 
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to destroy confidence in the integrity of such prices 
and the stability of the business.” 

The members and foreign associates as well as the 
officers and directors of Copper Exporters, Inc., are as 
follows: 

Members—American Metal Co., Ltd American Smelting 
& Refining C Anaconda Copper Mining (« Calumet & 
Arizona Mining Cx Calumet & Hecla Consolidated Copper 
Co., Copper Range C: Inspiration Consolidated Copper Co. 
International Minerals & Metals ( Kennecott Copper Cor 
poration, Mother Lode ‘ ition Mines C Nevada Consol- 
idated Copper C New Cornelia Copper C Nichols Copper 
Co., Old Dominion Ci Phelps Dodge Corporation, Quincy 
Mining Co., Utah Copper C« United Verde Copper C 

Foreign Associates Aaron Hirsh & Sobn, British Metals 
Corporation, Cerro de Pasco Copper Corporation, Chile Coy 
per C Granby Consolidated Mining. Smelting & Power (¢ 
Greene Cananea Copper Co, Mansfelds ' talihandel 
\. G.. Mansfield Aktiengeselischaft fur Bergbau und Hutten 
betrieb, Metaligeselischaft, Rio Tinto C “é Generale 
Metallurgique de Hoboken, Société Generale de Minerata, 
South Amer ur Products Co nior } ere ! Haut 
Katanga 

Directors—C. F. Kelley, Anaconda Copper Mining Cx 
F. H. Brownel American Smelting & Refining C ‘ M 
Loeb, American Meta! C Ltd Cc. BE. Dodge. Phelps Dodge 
Corporation: C. W. Nichols, Nichols Copper Co Rn. L. Agas 
siz, Calumet & Hecla Consolidated Copper C* J. H. Ander 
son, United Verde Copper Co ‘ \. Woileor john de R 
Storey 

Officer President, C. F. Kelley, Anaconda Copp Mining 
Co vice-president, F. H. Brownell American Smelting & 
Refining C« executive vice-president, J. Clendentr Kenne 
ott Copper Corporation ; vice-presidents, L. Vogelstein, Amer 
ican Metal Cx Litd.; T. Wolfson, Metals Sales Corporation ; 
Cc \ Austir Phelps Dodge Corporatlh H M Brush, 
American Smelting & Refining Co secretar John de R 
Storey ; treasurer, C. V. Welch 


year, he founded the Sperry Electric Co., Chicago, and 
manufactured arc lamps, dynamos, motors and other 
electric appliances. In 1883, he erected on Lake Michi- 
gan the highest electrical beacon in the world, about 
350 ft., and equipped it with 40,000 cp. of are lights. 
In 1888 he won the distinction of having been the first 
to produce electrical mining machinery. 

Shortly after his first successes in mining machin- 
ery, Mr. Sperry designed electrical street railroad cars. 
He founded the Sperry Electric Railway Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to manufacture his cars, and continued with 
success until 1884, when the patents were purchased 
by the General Electric Co. 

The field of electro-chemistry is also indebted to 
Mr. Sperry. An important commercial process for 
producing caustic soda and bleach is due to his activity. 
The National Battery Co. was organized and operates 
under Sperry patents. Among other inventions may 
be mentioned an electrolytic process for producing 
white lead of superior quality from waste products of 
copper mines at low cost. 

About thirty years ago Mr. Sperry turned his at- 
tention to the gyroscope and soon concluded that this 
scientific curiosity, or mathematician’s toy, could be put 
to work. His investigations led him to the belief that 
it could be used as a true compass. Mr. Sperry made 
the first successful gyro-compass. His gyroscopic ship 
stabilizer has been applied to passenger and cargo 
vessels. 

About eight years ago he made the first public 
announcement of his high intensity arc searchlight. By 
using a positive carbon with a mineralized core, or a 
vapor-producing material, an incandescent gas is gen- 
erated that gives a brilliancy as high as 900 ep. per sq, 
mm. with a temperature of nearly 6000 deg. C. De- 
velopment of this form of are produced a searchlight 
giving a white finger of light that has been seen up- 
ward of a hundred miles. 


“The Forty Hour Week” will be discussed by Joseph 
W. Roe, professor of industrial engineering, New York 
University, at a dinner meeting to be held under the 
auspices of the New York Chapter of the Society of 


Industrial Engineers, at Keen's English Chop House, 
New York, Oct. 26. 
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of Trade Opinion, Indicate That: 


September curtailment in steel production may be taken as beginning of 
a logical development in this direction. 

Pig iron outlook is for higher prices into December. 

Steel prices depend in large part on shaping output to a declining demand. 


situation this month is the spotty character of the 

reports received from the various markets. There 
is evidently irregularity in the industry. At one point 
pig iron prices are reported firm and rising, while in 
another there is little demand and the market is hardly 
strong. A turn for the better is reported in the scrap 
market at one center, while a continued downward 
trend appears to exist at other points. Apparently 
Chicago producers of sheets have as much business 
as they can handle, while there is some talk in Pitts- 
burgh territory that production is proceeding at too 
high a pace. 

This irregularity might be interpreted as an ex- 
aggeration, by emphasizing conditions in the more 
favorably situated districts, a practice leading to 
yptimistic conclusions. At present, however, after a 
long period of rather abnormal activity in the steel 
industry, it seems more logical to consider the situa- 
tion as suggesting increasing competition. And it 
may be predicted that we will hear of a growing ten- 
dency on the part of the less favorably situated pro- 
ducers to seek business at the expense of the others 
which will make it difficult to 


Piitustion the most impressive point in the steel 


a condition 


maintain 
prices. 


September Steel Output Down Though Normally Up 


The outstanding fact revealed by our steel chart 
this month (Fig. 1) is the decline in the adjusted index 
of ingot production. The September production of steel 
ingots was 3,930,700 tons against 4,004,600 tons in the 
preceding month. This decline, measured in tons, is 
not large, but it occurred in spite of a normal seasonal 
gain in September, which amounts usually to about 
5 per cent. Moreover, a small allowance should be 
made for the normal growth of the industry. Thus the 
actual decline in production is emphasized by the sta- 
tistical adjustments and our index falls to 116.4 against 
125.2 in August. This is the lowest figure since June. 

The decline is the more notable, for coming as fore- 
cast in this department last month, it seems to be the 
beginning of a logical development. It will be re- 
membered that the index number is based upon esti- 





mated normal requirements as 100, and accordingly 
production is still 16 per cent above normal. It is, 
therefore, larger than can be expected to continue in- 
definitely. It is larger than the normal demand can 
support, and, as we found last week in our discussion 
of demand of steel consuming industries, it is believed 
that further curtailment will be well advised. 

Readers will note that this is the largest September 
decline in our adjusted index of ingot production that 
has occurred in any year shown in the accompanying 
chart. 


Unfilled Orders Have Less Than Usual Seasonal 
Increase 


5 next most significant development lies in the 
fact that our adjusted index of unfilled orders showed 
no gain in September. There was a small recovery 
from the August slump, the increase being a little over 
51,000 tons; but this increase is almost exactly the 
estimated average gain in unfilled orders that is to be 
expected in September. It was no doubt due largely 
to the usual increase in orders for rails. This is th 
first September in which unfilled orders have not in 
creased a little more than the usual seasonal variatior 
since 1923. It accompanies the fact that in most sec- 
tions of the country there has been less than the usua 
amount of quarterly contracting. 

In spite of the foregoing facts, the September aver 
age of THE IRON AGE composite index of finished stee: 
prices showed a small increase over August, being 
2.439c. against 2.431le. in the earlier month. This 
small gain is due chiefly to an advance in sheets, 4! 
item which, on account of large capacity for production 
and competition, has been too low in price for a g00¢ 
many months. As the automobile companies are noW 
reported to be reducing their schedules, it is doubtful 
if sheet prices will continue to contribute strength t 
the finished steel composite. 


Price Stability Calls for Reduced Output 
It is difficult to see how a rising trend in steel prices 
can be expected. Production is very large. The very 
fact that it is declining appears to be due to a recognl- 
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Maintaining Personality in Industry 


UCH is being said today about the machine age and the loss of man’s 
individuality as he becomes a slave to the engines which he has 
created. We are told that the individual is losing himself in the new 
mechanistic civilization—that personality in industry is bein lost 
During the last six months more than a thousand men Reet con- 
nected in varied capacities with the metal] working industries have been 
mentioned in the “personal” columns of THE IRON AGE . Their activities 
in every case have been of vital importance to some phase of the business 
Photographs of many of these men have appeared and information has 
been secured which will acquaint our readers with their work and abili- 
ties. They have been shown in their true light as the personalities who 
are guiding the policies of a foremost industrv. = 


For News Summary See Reverse Side 
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Fig. 2—With Reduced Output and No Change in Prices of Pig Iron in September, Pig Iron Markets Have 
Strengthened, Taking into Account Also Relatively High Scrap Prices and Higher Coke Prices 


tion that the demand is inadequate to justify the 
present rate. Forward buying is at a low ebb and 
there is no indication of any such gain in sales as 
occurred toward the end of the year in both 1924 and 
1925. If steel prices are to be maintained it is believed 
that the monthly production will have to be cut down 
still further—probably to about 3,500,000 tons by De- 
cember. 


Usual Pig Iron Gain for October Not Expected 


IG iron production also declined more than usual in 

September. In fact, the total production of pig iron 
for that month is usually about 1 per cent greater than 
in August. The actual output for the month of 3,136,- 
000 tons, however, was about 2 per cent smaller than 
in August, and accordingly our adjusted index fell con- 
siderably, registering 113.1 per cent of normal, against 
116.6 per cent in the preceding month. That the Sep- 
tember output was very large, however, is emphasized 
by the fact that a year ago the index was almost ex- 
actly normal, last month’s production being about 13 
per cent larger than that in September, 1925. 

It seems probable that the output of pig iron will 
decline a little further in October or at least not meas- 
ure up to the usual seasonal gain. If this proves true 
it is likely to strengthen for a time the tendency of 
pig iron prices to firm up. 

The price of pig iron, as measured by THe IRON 
AGE composite, averaged $19.46 in September, which 
is the same as the August level and is only a trifle 
above the average for September, 1925 ($19.38). As 
forecast in this department, however, the trend of pig 
iron prices has recently been upward and the composite 
as of Oct. 12 was $19.71. 

We think that the average price of pig iron is likely 
to go somewhat higher during October and November. 


Iron production is relatively lower than that of steel 
and the iron market is still under the influence of the 
high ratio of steel production to iron during July, 
August and September. Steel scrap is still relatively 
high in price compared with pig iron. Above all, coke 
prices are still strong and rather high in comparison 
with the market for pig iron. 


Peak in Pig Iron Prices in December 


It does not seem likely, however, that the advance 
will be long continued and the peak may be expected 
about December. Already steel production is declining 
more rapidly than that of pig iron and the price of steel 
scrap has shown a downward trend. The general 
trend of commodity prices is downward. Moreover, it 
is only a question of a little time before the abnormal 
demand for coal and coke occasioned by the British 
coal strike will weaken. We note that the average 
daily production of pig iron, while for three months it 
has been a little below the level corresponding to price 
declines in the last few years, has not fallen to a level 
which would indicate any sustained advance in price. 


No Sustained Recovery for Steel Prices 


HE outstanding feature of the iron and steel price 

structure continues to be stability. Most items, such 
as wire, bars, and billets, have remained practically 
steady for months. Even the pig iron market has been 
unusually stable. 

At both ends of the price structure, however, a 
rising trend has appeared: sheets have advanced; the 
ame may be said of coke and pig iron, though scrap 
has more recently turned downward. 

This condition is connected with the fact that wire 
nails, bars and billets are in normal relationship as to 
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Fig. 3—The Finished Steel Price Index Is Relatively High Compared With the General Commodity Level and 
It Appears Improbable That It Is Due for Any Sustained Recovery "a 
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Schedule of the next installments of the Business Analysis and Forecast, by Dr. Lewis 
H. Haney, Director New York University Bureau of Business Research, follows: Oct. 28— 
General Business Outlook; Nov. 11—Activity in Steel Consuming Industries; Nov. 18~— 


Position of Iron and Steel Producers. 
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price, while sheets have been abnormally low. On the 
other hand, coke, pig iron and scrap have been a little 
high in comparison with bars and billets, and scrap is 
notably too high in comparison with pig iron. The rise 
in sheets and the downward readjustment in scrap have 
thus been logical steps toward a more normal price 
structure. 

THE IRON AGE composite of finished steel prices has 
been practically stable for 10 months, just as it was in 
1923. The history of the last two periods of similar 
stability is not such as to encourage the belief that the 
present level can be continued long. In 1923-24 there 


COMPARES SOIL PIPE INDUSTRIES 


German Foundryman Points Out Differences in 
Practice Here and Abroad 


“The American soil pipe industry was a revelation 
to me,” said A. Joly, Eisenwerk Joly, manufacturer of 
soil pipe, Wittenberg, Germany, in an interview with 
a representative of THE IRON AGE prior to embarking 
for Europe. Mr. Joly was among the foreign foundry- 
men who attended the International Foundry Congress 
held in conjunction with the recent convention of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association at Detroit. After 
leaving Detroit Mr. Joly visited some of the leading 
soil pipe foundries in the Central West, South and East. 

“The most impressive thing about your country is 
the large scale of operations in your plants. Your 
country is so large that the demand is sufficiently great 
to sustain mass production. Moreover, in America the 
length of soil pipe has been standardized at 5 ft. 
Abroad conditions are different. Individual orders are 
smaller, and it is necessary to make pipe in many dif- 
ferent lengths. Our customers insist on length greater 
than 5 ft. because, with fewer joints, the cost of laying 
is reduced. 

“The condition of the foundry industry in Germany 
cannot yet be described as encouraging. A surplus of 
machinery castings was made during the war period, 
and there has been no appreciable recovery in demand 
since then. Furthermore, all industry in Germany has 
been handicapped by a lack of working capital. The 
soil pipe manufacturers are relatively better off than 
other foundries because of a revival of building activ- 
ity. While it cannot truthfully be said that there is 
a building boom in Germany, a pronounced housing 
shortage exists and, as capital permits, it is being 
dissipated. 

“Export demand for soil pipe comes principally 
from Holland, Denmark, Sweden and Norway. Later 
it is hoped that conditions in Russia will improve suffi- 
ciently to warrant the building up of a good business 
there. There is little opportunity for sales in Italy, 
Spain, France or Great Britain, countries which sup- 
ply all, or a large part, of their own needs in soil pipe. 


Wages in German Foundries 


“Working conditions in German industries differ 
materially from those in this country. The day-rate 
plan of wage payment is employed to a much less ex- 
tent than here. Practically everywhere the piece- 
work system is in force. In soil pipe plants good 
molders, working 10 to 13 hr. a day, earn 10 to 15 
marks ($2.38 to $3.57) and common laborers earn 5 to 
7 marks ($1.19 to $1.67). While the 8-hr. day is ob- 
served in some of the largest industries, business con- 
ditions, as a rule, have been so slack that part-time 
operations have been in vogue. Naturally when trade 
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was a long period of almost complete stability at a level! 
much above the Bradstreet index of average commodity 
prices. Then came an irregular decline to a low point 
in November, 1924. It is true that the present situa- 
tion differs from that of 1923 in that the prices of pig 
iron and steel scrap have also been relatively stable. 
Nevertheless, the present situation appears abnormal, 
and, as the finished steel index is relatively high com- 
pared with the general commodity level, and as that 
level appears more likely to decline than to continue 
its recent fractional gains, it appears improbable that 
steel prices are due for any sustained recovery. 


permits full output, the workmen, most of which are 
on a piece-rate system, are anxious to earn as much 
as they can. 

“In the foundry industry there is a scarcity of 
common labor. In Germany there is no supply of 
cheap unskilled help, such as the negroes in the South 
of your country. The result has been the introduction 
of labor-saving devices where possible. Most cupolas, 
for example, are equipped with charging machines. 
The demand for castings, however, is not large enough 
to warrant the use of as much machinery as in Amer- 
ica for the more skilled operations. Because of the 
miscellaneous character of orders, repetitive operations 
are difficult to arrange. 

“As I return home from my first visit to America, 
I wish to express my sincere appreciation of the un- 


failing hospitality extended to me at all the American 
plants I visited.” 


Ohio River Improvements to Be Com- 
pleted by 1929 


Complete canalization of the Ohio River by 1929 
and the construction of adequate river-rail terminals 
at cities along its course were the major topics dis- 
cussed at the annual meeting of the Ohio Valley Im- 
provement Association in Paducah, Ky., Oct. 11 and 12. 
“Nearing the goal—Cairo by 1929,” was the slogan 
adopted by the delegates, and the reports of the Gov- 
ernment engineers in charge of the construction of the 
few unfinished locks and dams indicate that the goal 
will be reached. Various speakers emphasized the 
growing importance of river transportation. In 1925 
the freight hauled.on the Ohio River amounted to ap- 
proximately 16,000,000 tons, an increase over that ©! 
the previous year of about 50 per cent. Statistics 
show that the shipments of iron and steel products 
down the river in the first half of 1926 exceeded those 
for the same period in 1925 by a wide margin. 

The association is pledged to continue its activities 
after the Ohio River program has been carried out. A‘ 
that time it will concentrate its attention on improving 
the Mississippi and tributary rivers. A resolution 
adopted at the closing session called upon the cities 
along the Ohio River to take steps to provide proper 
river-rail terminals so that the stream can be utilized 
to the best advantage when canalization is completed. 
During the stay at Paducah the delegates visited Me- 
tropolis, Ill., and witnessed at the terminal there the 
transfer of Alabama pig iron from barges to railroad 
cars for shipment to Northern points. 

Oscar Barrett, Cincinnati, again was chosen pres'- 
dent of the association. Other officers re-elected wer’ 
W. C. Culkins, secretary, and George Puchta, Quee: 
City Supply Co., Cincinnati, treasurer. Julian Polla 


Pollak Steel Co., Cincinnati, was elected a member °° 
the finance committee. 
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DISCUSS FOUNDRY PRACTICE 


New England Foundrymen Hear Address at 
October Meeting—Plea for Apprentices 


R. R. Clarke, superintendent alloys foundry Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Erie, Pa., for the second time this 
year was the guest of the New England Foundrymen’s 
Association at its October meeting, held Oct. 13, at the 
Exchange Club, Boston. Mr. Clarke previously was a 
guest at the February meeting when, owing to a heavy 
snow storm, not more than a dozen members attended. 
The October meeting was well attended. 

His subject at last week’s meeting was fundamen- 
tals of foundry practice. Because of the broad scope 
of the subject and the limited time available, Mr. 
Clarke had to skim the surface of the many phases 
touched upon. In dealing with physics as applied to 
foundry practice, he said the average foundryman re- 
lied on memory rather than physics. He also declared 
that there are more losses in castings by physical 
causes than by chemical and that the foundry chemist 
has a great opportunity to do much for the physical 
phase in foundry practice. 

With the aid of a chart and sketches, practical 
examples of molding practice were given by Mr. Clarke 
In nearly all examples, stress was laid on the impor 
tance of proper gates and their relation to the pressure 
of metal on molds. On the subject of pin holes, Mr. 
Clarke said they can be eliminated in alloy castings by 
having the gates freeze before the casting sets, or the 
casting set before the gate freezes, by proper timing 
of either practice. Deep alloy castings, without excep- 
tion, he maintained should be poured from the bottom. 

Mr. Clarke’s talk was prefaced by an appeal by 
F. E. Dobds, Wentworth Institute, Boston, for coopera- 
tion from the association in keeping the institute’s 
foundry classes up to a quota of 40 boys. The institute 
has a one-year course in foundry practice and a two- 
year course in management and operation. Mr. Dobds 
called attention to the fact that the Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanics Association, Boston, stands ready 
to give financial assistance to worthy boys to take these 
courses; that the association and the institute desire 
worthy cases brought to their attention; that close to 
75 per cent of institute graduates follow work taken 
up in school; that the institute, because of its liberal 
endowment, charges but a nominal fee for students, 
and that there is a great need for educated apprentices 
in the New England foundry. 


Views Formation of International Cartel 
as Historical Event 


J. J. White, president of B. Nicoll & Co., importers, 
New York, who recently returned from a European 
business trip, during which time the International Steel 
Cartel was formed, points out that the successful for- 
mation of this cartel is one of the outstanding histor- 
ical events of Europe. For the first time in history the 
business men of European nations were able to gather 
about a table and unaided by the politicians, success- 
fully negotiate a purely commercial agreement that, it 
is hoped, will bring to an end a price-war that was 
becoming threateningly serious. 

By its effect tn prices and a more careful selling 
policy in business with American consumers, Mr. White 
is inclined to believe the new carte] will prove a desir- 
able move as far as the American steel industry is 
concerned. 


Tank Manufacturing Association Formed 


The Steel Tank Manufacturing Association, a new 
organization of steel tank makers was formed, Oct. 13, 
at Minneapolis. Thre membership consists of 35 manu- 
facturers of the Middle West, who do an annual busi- 
ness totaling $25,000,000. A. G. Felker, Marshfield, 
Wis., was elected president; A. J. Kline, Burlington, 
Iowa, first vice-president; M. B. Armstrong, New Lon- 
don, Ohio, second vice-president, and A. W. Kegler, 
Minneapolis, secretary-treasurer. 
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FABRICATED STRUCTURAL STEEL 


Marked Drop in September Bookings and Year 
So Far Behind 1925 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 19.—September bookings of 
fabricated structural steel, as reported to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce by the principal manufacturers, were 
61 per cent of capacity (based on total bookings of 
159,408 tons reported by fabricators with a capacity of 
262,860 tons per month), as against August bookings 
of 82 per cent of capacity and 80 per cent a year ago. 
Shipments of fabricated structural steel in September 
represented 84 per cent of the capacity of firms report- 
ing this item, as against 82 per cent in August and 79 
per cent a year ago. 

The following table lists the statistics reported by 
203 identical firms (including data in earlier months 
for 21 additional firms now out of business), with a 
present capacity of 272,905 tons per month (comparing 
with 269,720 in 1925, 261,805 in 1924, 254,010 in 1923, 
and 254,750 in 1922). For comparative purposes the 
percentage figures are used to obtain a computed total 
for the United States, based on a capacity of 285,000 
tons per month in 1923, 293,000 in 1924, and 305,000 in 
1925 and 1926 
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* 206,674 ] 231,800 
* 203,040 75 228,750 


191,694 71 216.560 

222,162 2 250.100 

September * 159.408 186,060 
Total (9 n ) 1.906.256 


' Reported by 203 firms with a capacity 27 tons 
teported by 202 firme with a capacity of 27 tons 
orted by 201 firma with capacity of 271,376 tonsa 
teported 200 firme with a capacity of 271, tone 

* Reported 198 firme with capacity of 270, tons 
Reported 199 firme with a capacity of i 206 tone 
Reported by 196 firms with capacity of 55 tons 
* Reported by 195 firms with capacity of 270,180 tons 
* Reported 171 firme with a capacity of 262, tone 


New Machinery Firm in New York 


A new machinery sales agency has been formed by 
Paul K. Dayton and Morris G. Dunbar, to be known 
as Dayton-Dunbar, Inc. Offices are at 1810 Singer 
Building, 149 Broadway, New York. The company 
has the agency in the New York district for Reed- 
Prentice lathes and planers, Becker milling machines, 
Stockbridge shapers and Wade small lathes, and will 
take on several additional lines soon. Mr. Dayton has 
for several years been the New York representative 
for the Reed-Prentice Corporation, Worcester, Mass., 
and prior to that his experience of 10 or 12 years in 
machine tool selling was largely with Manning, Max- 
well, Moore, Inc., and the Niles-Bement-Pond Co. Mr. 
Dunbar has been New York and New England repre- 
sentative for the Landis Tool Co., Waynesboro, Pa., 
for the past 11 years. The new company will handle 
only new machine tools. 


Flexible metallic tubing and hose to the value of 
$3,838,298 was manufactured in 1925, according to the 
report of the biennial census of manufactures. 
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Five-Day Limit on Equipment 

S was indicated in our comment of last week, 
A the change to a five-day week at the Ford 
plants is not even remotely to be regarded as setting 
a pace for industry in general, since it is well under- 
stood that the extension of Ford facilities along 
the lines of the past few years has been discon- 
tinued. Certainly the steel making industry has 
not been impressed by the Ford Motor Co.’s action. 
It has not been favorably impressed by many of 
the things the automobile industry does. Steel is 
made and sold very efficiently in relation to the 
amount of capital employed. With a six-day week 
of continuous operation there is maximum pro- 
duction and a minimum of charge for the use of 
capital. Automobiles are not so produced, and 
when it comes to administrative expense, including 
selling expense, there is simply no comparison be- 
tween steel and automobiles. Yet the one industry 
has to sell to the other and there is constant 
maneuvering and pressure for lower prices. 

When it is said, as so often it is, that the 
efficiency of the American workman lies in the 
power and machinery with Which he works, proper 
regard should be had for that power and machinery, 
which represents large capital investment. The 
interest charge is continuous. Already the equip- 
ment is idle a very large part of the time, except 
in steel and a few other lines. We should wake up 
to the fact that it is not rational to regard con- 
tinuous operation of steel mills, railroads and a 
few minor classes of physical equipment as natural 
and to regard shortening of the time of usefulness 
of other equipment, alike representing capital in- 
vestment, as a desirable thing. 

There should be a clear dissociation of the two 
items, the workman and the physical equipment. 
If shortening of the time of the workman is desir- 
able, let the aim be to do that without curtailing 
the earning power of the equipment. With modern 
facilities it should be feasible to increase the num- 
ber of shifts. The Ford case is a special one, it 
being possible. to produce all that is required in 
five days, no additional investment being called for. 
That is much better than operating part of the 
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force six days, and Saturday is left to fall back on 
in case of increased demand. 

The worst functioning industry we have had, 
coal mining, is in respect to operation a glaring 
example of how not to do it. Even with a scant 
single turn there is altogether too much coal min- 
ing capacity. The capital charges would be much 
less if the industry were based on at least a two- 
shift operation. 

Never has there been any indication that the 
desire for shorter hours for the worker would end 
with a given reduction. The future must be con- 
sidered. The shorter the working time the longer 
the idle time of equipment and the greater the 
charge for capital. The thing will have to be con- 
sidered eventually. Why not now? 


Americans and Cartel Benefits 


ee of foreign steel companies, chiefly 
German, sold in the United States in the past 
18 months, amount roundly to $100,000,000. In 
connection with the negotiations which led to the 
launching last month of the European Steel Syn- 
dicate, taking in practically all the producers in 
Germany, France, Belgium and Luxemburg, the 
cables told of the favorable attitude of American 
banking interests toward the proposed cartel, the 
inference being that further financing of Euro- 
pean steel producers in this country might be ex- 
pected. 

This large American investment in the manu- 
facture of European steel, of which a portion is 
to be marketed in this country raises some inter- 
esting questions. The American investor in the 
stock of a domestic steel company buys it subject 
to the Federal prohibition of any form of coopera- 
tion among producers here, and the return on his 
investment may be—and at times has been—ver) 
meager because of severely competitive market 
conditions. The domestic holder of bonds or 
stocks of these German steel companies, however, 
has behind his security the German Government’s 
free grant to industrial corporations to combine 
for the purpose of maintaining prices at home and 
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of marketing a maximum proportion of their prod- 
uct at lower prices in the markets of the world. 
He can read with a certain degree of complacency 
of increasing importations of German steel on the 
Atlantic and Pacific seaboards and at Gulf ports, 
knowing that the lack of profit to his company on 
such business will be more than made up by profit- 
able tonnage sold at agreed prices in Continental 
markets. Not academic but highly practical is 
the interest of such an American in the workings 
of European cartels. In his capacity as an Ameri- 
can business man, should he be so engaged, he 
is forbidden to participate in any trade agreement. 
As a stockholder in a European steel company he 
enjoys full participation in the benefits of practices 
on which his country has put the ban of the 
criminal code. 


Pig Iron Dumping Charged 
S recorded in our news columns, the anti-dump- 
ing unit of the Treasury Department has 
begun an investigation of alleged dumping of 
German pig iron in the United States. From the 
viewpoint of the pig iron trade this perhaps will 
be the most striking case to come up under the 
anti-dumping provisions of the emergency tariff act 
of 1921, which were not repealed when the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff act of 1922 was passed. 

About 25 cases have been decided adversely to 
foreign shippers since the anti-dumping act went 
into effect, and among these are three relating to 
iron and steel. In 1923 an order was issued levying 
a dumping duty on pig iron from Canada; some 
time previous Canadian spuds (malleable castings) 
were made subject to this extra duty, and in 1923 
ferrosilicon from Canada. Since these orders went 
into effect the United States Customs Service has 
levied an extra duty on these three products when- 
ever it appeared that a valuation was placed on 
them lower than the prevailing market price in 
Canada. 

A number of products from Germany have come 
under the act, among these being chloride of 
magnesia, sulphite wrapping paper, common pins 
and safety pins, and rubber balls. Strychnine from 
Switzerland affords another example of the diversity 
of products affected. 

The procedure in each of these cases was the 
same as is now being followed in the pending pig 
iron matter. When a Government appraiser’s office 
found evidence of what seemed to be the sale of a 
foreign product here below the price prevailing in 
the country of origin, an investigation was begun 
to determine whether any injury had been done to 
American producers. The burden of proof is on 
producers here, but if they are able to show loss of 
their regular trade to foreign competitors, a cur- 
tailment of production in their own plants, or a 
restriction of the domestic market as a result of 
the alleged unfair prices, their case has been con- 
sidered as established, and the levying of the dump- 
ing duty has followed. 

Imports of pig iron in the first eight months 
of this year totaled 376,904 gross tons, of which 
113,420 tons or nearly one-third came from Ger- 
many. In 1925 the total pig iron importation was 
441,425 tons, of which Germany shipped a smaller 
proportion, 75,052 tons. Although most of this 
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iron has found its market near seaboard and par- 
ticularly on the Atlantic seaboard, the effects of 
so large an influx have been more widespread. 
Buffalo furnaces, for example, cut off to some 
extent from the New England market, as have also 
the eastern Pennsylvania furnaces, have attempted 
to supply other markets usually taken care of by 
Cleveland and Valley furnaces, and the furnaces in 
those districts have also had to turn westward for 
additional business. Thus foreign pig iron, al- 
though unable to penetrate far into the country 
because of high rail freight rates, has more or less 
seriously affected the pig iron situation of the 
entire eastern half of the United States. 

The present investigation of alleged German 
dumping differs widely from the order issued by 
the United States Treasury Department last spring, 
and later suspended, applying countervailing duties 
on German iron and steel products. That order 
was based on the provisions of the Fordney-McCum- 
ber tariff act relating to bounties or subsidies, paid 
by a foreign government or association of pro- 
ducers, which enable foreign producers to undersell 
American producers in this market. A mixed com- 
mission was appointed to investigate that phase 
of the situation in Germany and upon its findings 
depends the reinstatement of the countervailing 
duty or its cancellation. Regardless of that decision 
the case that has just been started under the anti- 
dumping law will be carried to a conclusion. One 
of the large Eastern producers of merchant pig iron 
has gathered in Europe a mass of data which will 
be presented to the anti-dumping unit of the Treas- 
ury Department. 


Small Growth of Trade 


HE fourth year in a period of steady trade in 

the United States is now being rounded out. 
After the war we had a curious period of ap- 
parently tremendous activity, then a drastic read- 
justment in 1921 and a mild revival in 1922. 
Beginning with 1923 we have had very steady 
trade, except for 1924 being a slightly “off” year 
in various lines. 

This remarkable steadiness, quite unusual con- 
sidering the ups and downs of the past, is uni- 
versally recognized. It is not so generally 
recognized, however, that by reason of this pro- 
longed steadiness certain allowances should be 
made in current appraisals of the state of affairs. 
One of these allowances is that it is relatively easy 
to make new “records” in various directions, 
without the records counting for much. Another 
is that as time passes the population increases, 
and in addition to that we are used to industries 
expanding, in their per capita relations, so that 
we may have a growth so slow that in essence it 
amounts to a retrogression. 

As to the making of records, steel is an illus- 
tration. Production of steel ingots made a new 
calendar year record in 1925, but the margin was 
only 1.2 per cent, and this year’s gain over last 
year is much less than some pre-war years used 
to show. 

The Federal Reserve Board's index of produc- 
tion in basic lines fails in fact to reflect any in- 
crease, 1925 running a shade below 1923, while 
this year is not certain to run above last year. 
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In the same quarter the index of factory employ- 
ment shows a slight general downward trend from 
1923 to the present time. 

Business is really tending downward when it 
seems to be merely holding its own. As population 
increases and as goods are cheapened by practice 
in their manufacture, consumption should increase 
year by year. Likewise, from the standpoint of 
producers, efficiency increases year by year and 
without any increase in capacity by new construc- 
tion it requires more demand to provide the same 
percentage engagement of producing facilities. 

Such growth, then, as time actually requires 
to keep things even we have not been having in 
this four-year period. Our apparent gains are not 
of the substantial sort that may be considered 
requisite, in the long run, to sustain profits and 
wages. Is not too much reliance being placed on 
the steadiness of trade? That is a good thing, 
essentially, but our circumstances require also a 
steady increase year by year. 

This observation has a definite bearing on the 
view held in some quarters to the effect that the 
activity is too great to last. The longer such 
activity lasts is there not less chance, rather than 
greater chance, of its decreasing? 


EADING the remarks at the recent meeting of 

the American Federation of Labor on the sub- 
ject of increased production and the benefit that 
must accrue to labor therefrom, it might be sup- 
posed that labor had made the achievement. In 
fact such progress as there has been is due to 
invention, engineering and management, as always 
it has been, with labor creating obstacles, as also 
always has been, and in general bowing only to force 
majeure. Of course, labor has been the prime 
mover in improvement by presenting to man- 
agements the alternative to sink or to swim, and 
labor having forced managements to swim 
to win their races it may think 
claim the prizes. 


and 
it proper to 
Perhaps this is what is in Mr. 
Green’s mind. We wish, however, that more honor 
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and emolument might come to the humbler ep. 
gineers, whereof the rank and file are less rewarded 
than the bricklayer, the plasterer and the other 
aristocrats of organized labor. 


World Steel Demand Growing 


HAT world demand for steel has at last reached 

a volume exceeding that of pre-war time is indi- 
cated by trade data for the first half of this year. 
The combined exports of the six leading countries 
for the first six months of this year is larger than 
the pre-war rate for the first time since the war. 
To July 1, the exports of the United States, Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Belgium and Luxem- 
burg amounted to 8,637,500 gross tons, or an 
average of 1,439,600 tons per month. This com- 
pares with 1,239,950 tons per month in 1925 and 
with 1,354,500 tons per month in 1918, an increase 
of 16 per cent over 1925 and of 6.2 per cent over 
1913. 

The expansion this year is rather remarkable in 
view of the British coal strike and the Belgian labor 
trouble, which have cut down export sales in both 
countries. Despite the coal strike, British exports 
were slightly higher to July 1 than a year ago, and 
Belgian sales were about 100,000 tons less. Out- 
standing features have been the German expansion 
of 53 per cent in the year and the French increase 
of 19.3 per cent. Germany’s efforts to recover her 
pre-war position are evidently meeting with con- 
siderable success. It is something of a surprise, 
considering the low prices of Continental Europe, 
that American foreign sales for the same period 
showed an increase of about 20 per cent. 

The “world hunger for steel” which it was pre- 
dicted would be such a factor in production soon 
after the war, is evidently just asserting itself. 
When normal conditions again prevail in the British 
and Belgian industries, world consumption will 


probably expand still further and not again fall to 
pre-war proportions. 
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Workmen and Automobiles 


To the Editor: I note your article on workmen 
riding to work in automobiles and the large number 
who do this, as shown by the canvass of the Norton 
Co. at Worcester, Mass. 

I know many who save both time and money by 
doing this. One school girl drives 100 miles a week, 
taking four with her to high grade high school. 

If you ride on a street car and get hurt in an acci- 
dent the traction company makes good. Don’t most 
workmen overlook this? Why does not some enter- 
prising insurance company take up this feature? 

A. T. KASLEy, 


Research department, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Philadelphia shops. 
Lester, Pa., Oct. 18. 


Co., 


The Irritating in the Sales Invoice 


To the Editor: Just a few words concerning the 
invoices we send to our customers. Many offices of 
commerce and industry are content to know that the 


prices and calculations are correct, and therefore, if 
satisfied that their clerical department is accurate and 
dependable, see no need of further responsibility oF 
supervision by the management. 

Invoices are sometimes rendered with special notices 
typed upon them that create unfriendliness of the cus- 
tomer and counteract in a measure the good will that 
has been gained by quality of product furnished. 
When we read on an invoice, “Do not change this in- 
voice, it is correct as rendered,” or, “Freight allowance 
on this invoice is correct, do not deduct more,” it 
ruffles our good nature and there is a subconscious ¢e- 
sire to draw up our good right arm and sock somebody. 

J. M. G. 





Steel Barrel Production Off 2 Per Cent 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 19.—Steel barrels to the number 
< 611,118 were produced in September as against 
23,037 in August, according to reports received by 
the Department of Commerce from 31 establishments 
operating 36 plants. Stocks on hand on Sept. 1 repre- 
sented 50,369 bbl.; shipments during the month, 508,- 
<7 bbl., and stocks at the end of the month, 52,939 
+ ze Unfilled orders at the end of September for de- 
'very within 30 days were 286,160 bbl. and for delivery 


beyond 30 days, 1,002,271 bbl. 
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Speculation Regarding German Dumping 
Question 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 19.—The Treasury Department 
expects to make public on Thursday of the present 
week a summary of the report of the German-American 
mixed commission which made an inquiry into alleged 
bounties paid by the German raw steel syndicate on 
steel exports. The complete report will not be made 
public, according to the present plan, though the reason 
for not doing so has not been announced. It is under- 
stood that difficulty has been experienced even on 
agreeing as to the contents of the summary. 

Many rumors are heard about the substance of the 
report. It is known that it was unanimously agreed 
to by members of the mixed commission. This has led 
to the belief that the report holds against the Treasury 
decision that bounties have been paid on German stee! 
exports. The German industry’s attitude seems to be 
that the so-called bounty prices are “world” prices as 
distinguished from the higher domestic prices which 
prevailed. Whether or not these prices will be revised in 
view of the recent organization of the European steel 
combine remains to be seen. 


Republic Shows Good Quarter Earnings 


Profits available for common dividends of the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co. for the first nine months of this 
year amount to $2,443,048, equivalent to an annual 
rate of $11.66 per share on the 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. The showing for the third quarter was 
substantially as good as that for the first quarter, as 
the following will indicate: 

Net gain from operations after deducting charges for 
maintenance and repairs of plants (amounting to $1,154,- 
835.08) and provision for Federal tax was $2,127,822.11 
The net profit after provision for depreciation and renewal 
of plants and provision for exhaustion of minerals was 
$1,572,815.70. Deducting for interest on bonds and notes, 
the net profit applicable to dividends amounted to $1,312,- 
266.34, compared with $1,121,436 for the second quarter and 
$1,321,846 for the first quarter. 


The surplus for the third quarter, after allowing 
for a preferred dividend of 1% per cent and a com- 
mon dividend of 1 per cent, was $574,766. The quar- 
ter’s showing was earnings on the common stock at a 
rate of nearly $11.70 per annum. 

Unfilled orders on Sept. 30 amounted to 150,493 
tons, as compared with 122,944 tons on June 30, and 
151,827 at the end of March. 


British Iron and Steel Output Still Small 


LONDON, ENGLAND, (By Cable) Oct. 14——September 
production of pig iron was only 12,500 gross tons and 
steel production 95,700 tons. 





The production since the coal strike started in May, 
compared with other periods, has been as follows in 
gross tons: 


1925 Pig Iron Stee! 
Wel wee dawéesuaes 519,700 616,400 

1926 
DERE veces 026% Fea 080 539,100 661,000 
Dr its tishecuh ouee 88,800 45,700 
pe ee eee 41,800 34,500 
Mn. + ekg ae mee eee 17,900 32,100 
MR. ‘adeveccteo¥et 13,600 52,100 
September .......... 12,500 95,700 


The pig iron output in September was the smallest 
since the strike with the steel production that month 
the largest. 


Industrial Activity Gains at Bridgeport 


Industrial activity in Bridgeport, Conn., measured 
by the number of employees and the number of man- 
hours worked, showed an increase in the week ended 
Oct. 9. The number of employees reported by 31 fac- 
tories selected from the membership of the Manufac- 
turers’ Association was 13,537, or 79.4 per cent of the 
normal number as estimated by the factories contrib- 
uting data as of Feb. 1, 1926. This is the highest per- 
centage since the week ended May 15, when 80 per cent 
of normal employment was reported. 

The number of man-hours worked for the week 
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ended Oct. 9 was 664,147, or 79.5 per cent of normal, 
the highest percentage since the week ended April 17. 
The average number of hours worked per factory was 
49.7, or 101.4 per cent of normal. Except for the week 
ended Oct. 2 when the percentage was 102 and the 
week ended Sept. 18 when the percentage was the same, 
this is the highest percentage of the year. 


Curtailed Buying First Reaction to New 
Cartel in France 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 19.—The outstanding influence 
affecting the French iron and steel market today is the 
newly formed steel entente, according to a cablegram 
received by the Department of Commerce from Chester 
Lloyd Jones, commercial attache, Paris. The cable 
says the immediate result of the organization of the 
cartel has been hand-to-mouth buying on the part of 
domestic consumers, who are now utilizing stocks on 
hand, although increased buying is momentarily ex- 
pected through fear of a continued advance in prices. 
The cablegram says that exports of most classifications 
of iron and steel have already increased from 10 to 20 
per cent, discounting higher price levels resulting from 
the control of the combination. Authorities confirm 
the understanding that export markets will be par- 
titioned among the nations belonging to the cartel, it is 
declared, by means of a gentlemen’s agreement. 


September Bookings of Steel Castings 
Hold Up 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 19.—Aggregating 64,824 net 
tons, September bookings of commercial steel castings 
represented 50 per cent of shop capacity, according to 
reports to the Department of Commerce from 108 con- 
cerns with a monthly capacity of 128,470 tons, or more 
than 80 per cent of the entire commercial castings ca- 
pacity of the United States. Bookings in August repre- 
sented 51 per cent of capacity. 

Of the September bookings, 21,925 tons were for 
railroad specialties, representing 37 per cent of this 
class of capacity, while 42,899 tons was for miscella- 
neous purposes, or 62 per cent of the capacity for this 
class. 

Production of steel castings in September totaled 
77,018 tons, or 60 per cent of capacity, as against 
79,296 tons or 62 per cent of capacity in August. Of 
the September output, 22,594 tons was for railroad 
specialties, being 38 per cent of this kind of capacity, 
and 54,424 tons was for miscellaneous purposes, repre- 
senting 79 per cent of capacity. 


Copper Consumption in 1926 Will Break 
All Records 


Consumption of copper in the United States during 
1926, at the present rate of shipments, will exceed 
1,750,000,000 Ib., which is greater than ever before 
in the history of the industry, not excluding the war 
years, according to a statement made by George A. 
Sloan, secretary of the Copper and Brass Research 
Association, in addressing the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents at the Congress Hotel, Chicago. 





First Shipment of Local Pig Iron 
from Port of Boston 


For the first time in the history of the port of Bos- 
ton pig iron made there was shipped Oct. 19 by the 
Mystic Iron Works, 750 tons going to Bridgeport, Conn. 





“Waste Elimination As It Concorns the Human 
Element,” is the subject of a dinner meeting of the 
Metropolitan section of the Taylor Society, to be held 
at the Town Hall Club, New York, Oct. 21. Mrs. L. M. 
Gilbreth, president, Gilbreth Inc., Montclair, N. J., 
will be the principal speaker. 
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New Buying and Production Less 


Apart from Rails Bookings Decline—Youngstown Operations 
Down to 78 Per Cent—Pig Iron Trade Concerned 
Over Fuel Advance 


ECENT reports of reduced shipments from 
mills to automobile and implement plants are 
made more definite this week, and in the Pittsburgh 
district there is evidence that the steel industry 
is selling less to other lines of consumption and pro- 
ducing somewhat less than in the past two months. 


In pig iron also the week’s developments have 
been more striking than of late, both producers 
and consumers showing concern over the steady 
rise in fuel prices and the uncertainties it has 
brought upon the pig iron market. 


Youngstown steel plants have made the chief 
reduction in operations, their production of steel 
ingots declining to 78 per cent of capacity. Thus 
the average for Pittsburgh and near-by districts is 
not far from 80 per cent, as against 85 per cent 
in the past six weeks. 


While the Steel Corporation’s operations are 
holding close to 85 per cent, some stocking of semi- 
finished and finished steel is indicated. With the 
corporation, as with the larger independent com- 
panies, operations are expected to show no decided 
change in the next few weeks—probably less than 
that in new orders, seeing that in some products, 
bars and sheets particularly, buyers are covered 
until late in the year. 


Thus with this year’s lead of 3,500,000 tons of 
ingots over the 1925 output to Sept. 30, an increase 
of 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 tons over the 44,000,000 


tons of ingots for last year is a reasonable expecta- 
tion. 


Rails, as in other years, will be an important 
factor in late fall bookings. The New York Cen- 
tral’s 227,675 tons was the largest purchase of the 
week, the Sante Fe coming second with 129.860 
tons of rails and 17,110 tons of tie plates. 


The slackening noticed last month in large 
fabricated steel work is reflected in the Department 
of Commerce report. From 250,000 tons in August 
lettings dropped to 186,000 tons in September, or 
from 82 to 61 per cent of capacity. The total for 
the nine months, though 4 per cent off from the nine 
months of 1925, is still large, 1,906,000 tons. 


For the past week structural awards, at 14,500 
tons, were about half those of the previous week. 
and new inquiries amount to 11,500 tons. 


Cleveland may become a basing point for steel] 
bars in view of the early starting of a new mill 
there producing 15,000 tons a month. Bars have 
been quoted as low as 2c. at Cleveland, and large 


. j 


buyers who are still getting shipments on 1.90c., 
Pittsburgh, contracts have done little fourth 
quarter buying at 2c. 


Lake shipyards have a fair supply of work and 
two boats are pending requiring 5400 tons of 
plates. 


Demand for standard weight pipe as well as 
for oil well pipe has fallen off, and tin plate oper- 
ations, which were rated with those of pipe mills 
a few months ago, are seasonably less. 


September sales of sheets by independent 
manufacturers set a new high record, with a total 
of 448,147 net tons, exceeding October, 1925, by 
almost 45,000 tons. Sales of the third quarter of 
the year were much in excess of both production 
and shipment, but in the corresponding quarter 
of 1925 production was higher than either sales 
or shipments, causing an accumulation that later 
weakened the market. 


Steel casting business held closely in Septem- 
ber to the August rate, bookings being 50 and 51 
per cent of capacity, respectively, for the two 
months. 


The new possibilities in the pig iron market 
are due to the soaring of coal prices, largely be- 
cause of export demand. Run of mine gas coal 
has sold at $3 to $3.50 at mine for export. Non- 
union mines are having to pay $1 a day advance. 
Thus far spot coke has not been advanced, but 
the market is stronger on large tonnages ‘°F 
future shipment, and blast furnaces are chary of 
selling pig iron for first quarter. 


Japan has lately been notably active. Since 
Sept. 1 probably 100,000 base boxes of American 
tin plate have been included in sales, with 35,000 
boxes or more under inquiry. Prices, which com- 
pare with the British export price, figure back to 
$4.60 per box, Pittsburgh. Japanese sheet 1” 
quiries call for 8000 to 10,000 tons for delivery 
into January. For the Tokio subway, 900 tons © 
rails have been placed in the United States. 


Welsh tin plate production is now about 60 per 


cent of normal, more works using foreign coal and 
steel. 


THE IRON AGE composite prices are unchanged. 
That for pig iron remains at $19.71 per gross ton. 
against $19.88 a year ago, and that for finishe¢ 


steel at 2.453c. per Ib., against 2.403c. twelv¢ 
months earlier. 
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A Comparison of Prices 
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Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


Oct. 19, Oct. 11, Sept. 14, Oct. 20 


Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1926 1926 1926 1925 
No. 2 fdry., Philadelphia..$21.76 $21.76 $21.76 $22.26 
No. 2, Valley furnace.... 18.50 18.50 17.50 19.00 
No. 2, Southern, Cin’ti.... 23.69 23.69 24.19 23.55 
No. 2, Birmingham....... 20.00 20.00 21.00 19.50 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago*.. 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.50 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa... 20.50 20.50 20.75 21.00 
Basic, Valley furnace.... 18.00 18.00 17.50 18.50 
Valley Bessemer det'd P’gh 20.76 20.76 19.76 21.26 
Malleable, Chicago* ae 4a 21.00 21.00 21.50 
Malleable, Valley ........ 18.50 18.50 17.50 19.00 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh... 19.76 19.76 18.76 20.2¢ 
L. 8S. charcoal, Chicago... 27.04 27.04 29.04 29.04 
Ferromanganese, furnace... 88.00 88.00 88.00 115.00 


Rails, Billets, etc., Per Gross Ton 
O.-h. rails, heavy, at mill. .$43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $43.00 


Light rails at mill........ 36.00 36.00 33.00 24.96 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh... 35.00 15.00 35.00 33.50 
O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh... 35.00 35.00 35.00 33.50 
O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh.... 36.00 36.00 36.00 33.50 
Forging billets, base, P’gh 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
O.-h, billets, Phila........ 40.30 40.30 40.30 19.30 


Wire rods, Pittsburgh.... 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Skelp, gr. steel, P’gh, Ib.. 1.90 1.90 1,90 1.90 


Finished Iron and Steel, 


Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents ( ts Cents 
Iron bars, Philadelphia... 2.22 2.22 2.22 2.12 
Iron bars, Chicago....... 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Steel bars, Chicago....... 2.10 2.10 10 10 
Steel bars, New York.... 2.34 2.34 2.34 2.34 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh... 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.80 
Tank plates, Chicago ‘a = 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Tank plates, New York. . 2.24 2.24 2.24 1.94 
Beams, Pittsburgh ...... 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90 
Beams, Chicago ......... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Beams, New York........ 2.34 2.34 2.34 2.24 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.40 


*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries 
in the Chicago district is 6lc. per ton. 


On export business there are frequent variations from the 


range of prices on various products, as shown in our market report 
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Pittsburgh 


Decline in Steel Demand Is General— 
Soaring Coal Prices Influence Pig 
Iron Prices 


PITTSBURGH, Oct. 19.—The steel industry is not 
only selling but producing less than it did recently. A 
rather sharp drop in ingot output by independent com- 
panies in the Youngstown district has brought the 
general average of the greater Pittsburgh area to 
below 85 per cent of capacity for the first time in 
fully six weeks. No material letdown has yet occurred 
in Pittsburgh, Wheeling or Johnstown, but the prospect 
is for lower output, because the reduced demand which 
began to appear six weeks ago in structural steel and 
then affected automobile steels and the grades used by 
the agricultural implement manufacturers is extending 
to other products. 

There is much less demand for standard-weight pipe 
and less urgency to the call for oi! well pipe, while most 
of the independent makers of tin plate are close to the 
end of their orders. Wire products lately have reflected 
in sales the less favorable outlook for agricultural 
prosperity. The requirements of the automobile build- 
ers continue to recede, and there has been unusual 
unanimity this week in the reports from steel fabrica- 
tors of a slow demand. 

Orders for standard-section rails are coming out in 
the usual large volume for this time of the year, and 
there is a sprinkling of car and locomotive orders to 
swell railroad purchases. But the total of such business 
is neither exceptional nor sufficient to offset the lighter 


At Date, One Week, One Month, and One Year Previous 


For Early Delivery 





Oct, 19, Oct, 11, Rept. 14, Oct, 20, 
1926 1926 1926 1925 


. Cents Cents Cents 


Sheets, Nails and Wire, 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers Ce 


Sheet black, No. 24, P’gh 43.00 3.00 3.00 2.95 
Sheets, black, N 24. Chi 
ago dist nill 3.20 3.20 3.10 3.10 
Sheets, galv., No. 24, Pgh 3.85 3.85 3.85 3.76 
sheets, gaily No. 24, Chi 
cago dist. mill 4.05 4.05 3.95 3.90 
Sheets, blue 9 & 10. PP’ eh 2 30 °* 30 230 2 26 
Sheets, blu 9 & 10. (hi 
azo dist. mill 2.50 * 50 ° 40 * 40 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.466 
Wire nails, Chicago dist 
mill ‘ ‘ 2 70 70 TO * 70 
iain wire, Pitteburgh 260 2 50 ’ 60 ° 450 
Piain wire, Chicago dist 
mill ; . 8.56 2.56 , 56 2.55 
Barbed wire, galv., P’gh 3.35 3.35 3.35 8.35 
Barbed wire galv., Chi- 


zo dist. mill 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 
Tin plate, 100 tbh. box, P’gh $5.50 $5.50 $6.50 $5.50 


Old Material, Per Gross Ton 


Carwheels, Chicago $14.50 $14.50 §1 ; $17.50 
Carwheels, Philadeiphia .. 17.00 17.00 17.50 18.50 
Heavy melting steel, P’ch. 17.50 17.00 18.00 18.50 
Heavy melting steel, Phila. 16.50 16.50 17.00 17,00 
Heavy melting steel, Ch'go 13.00 13.00 14.25 14.006 
No. 1 cast, Pittebureh . 16.00 16.00 16.58 17.50 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia 17.50 17.50 18.00 18.00 
No. 1 cast. Ch’go (net ton) 16.50 16.50 17.00 17.76 
No. 1 RR. wrot., Phila 17.00 17.00 17.58 18.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot. Ch’go (net) 12.75 12.75 13.50 14.50 
Coke, Connellsville, Per Net Ton at Oven 
Furnace coke, prompt $3.50 $3.50 $3.25 $7.50 
Foundry coke, prompt 4.50 4.50 4.25 7.50 
Metals, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Centa 
Lake copper, New York 14.25 14.26 14.59 14.62% 
Electrolytic copper, refinery 13.87% 13.87% 14.07% 14.37% 
Zine, St. Louis 7.45 1.32% 7.47% a0 
Zinc, New York 7.70 7.67% 782% 48.65 
Lead, St Louis 8.10 &.20 8.50 9.25 
Lead, New York 8.45 “50 a7 6 46 
Tin (Straite). New York 70.50 70.50 6s a7 62.50 
Antimony (Asiatic), N. ¥ 14.25 14.75 16.25 18.00 


ove prices Als in domestic business, ther is at titmes a 
s on other page 





demands from other sources. Manufacturers insist that 
there are no deviations from a minimum price of 2c., 
base Pittsburgh, on bars and shapes or from 1.90¢c., 
base, on plates. Buyers, however, talk more confidently 
of their ability to buy bars at 1.90c. base than they 
did recently. Evidence is lacking that there is full sub- 
scription to the last advance of $2 a ton in the common 
finishes of sheets, and the market stil] favors buyers 
on cold-rolled strips and cold-finished steel bars. 

A runaway market in coal, due largely to the export 
demand occasioned by the prolongation of the British 
strike, has not yet materially affected the price of spot 
coke, but only an immediate reaction in the coal market 
can prevent producers from curtailing coke production 
in favor of coal. With the latter bringing as much as 
$3 for export, there is an equivalent value to coke of 
more than $5 a ton, on the basis of 1% tons of coal for 
a ton of coke, plus the coking cost. Pig iron pro- 
ducers are expecting high coke prices, and one of them 
has announced another advance of 50c. a ton on all 
grades, and smal! sales of Bessemer iron are noted at 
$19.50, Valley furnace, or $1.50 above the recent low 
market. 

There seems to be some scarcity of No. 1 heavy 
melting steel, and there are no offerings of that grade 
at less than $17.50. 

Pig Iron.—The market is still under the influence of 
a strong coke situation, resulting from a soaring coal 
market caused by a continued heavy export demand. 
One merchant producer has just announced another ad- 
vance of 50c. per ton in all grades to $18.50, furnace, 
for basic, $19 for malleable and No. 2 foundry and 
$19.50 for Bessemer. While a sale of 200 tons of the 
latter grade is noted at the new price, the advanced 
levels as yet are merely asking prices and have not yet 
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been adopted by other producers. There is some evi- 
dence that pig iron consumers are concerned about the 
strength of the coke market and its possible effect 
upon iron prices. One first quarter inquiry for foundry 
iron of fair size has been before producers, some of 
whom have named a price of $20, furnace, for No. 2 
grade. Small lot orders for foundry iron for early ship- 
ment are more numerous, and it is estimated that they 
have aggregated about 5000 tons for the week, all 
being placed at $18.50, Valley furnace, for the base 
grade. There is not enough open market business in 
basic iron to clearly define the price, and the 200-ton 
sale of Bessemer at $19.50 was the largest individual 
action in that grade. The situation does derive strength 
from the fuel market. At least two furnaces were 
being made ready to start up, but the necessary coke 
was not available at prices low enough to permit 
profitable operation at present iron prices. This means 
no immediate increase in the available supply, and 
present production and stocks do not greatly exceed 
consumption. 


We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for de- 
livery to the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being 
$1.76 per gross ton 

Basic .... iebeaawewe $18.00 to $18.50 

Bessemer . 19.00 to 19.50 
Gray forge ; 18.00 to 18.50 

No. 2 foundry 18.50 to 19.00 

No. 3 foundry 18.00 

Malleable shales late cee 18.50 

Low phosphorus, copper free... 28.00 


Ferroalloys.—The leading commercial producer of 
spiegeleisen now has its two furnaces in production, 
and the shortage of 20 per cent material is steadily be- 
ing relieved. 

Semi-Finished Steel.—Releases against orders for 
sheet bars are holding up well, because of fairly free 
specifying in finished sheets. Billet and slab specifica- 
tions, however, are lighter, because there has been a 
distinct decrease in the demand for strip steel, in keep- 
ing with the drop in automobile production. There was 
a time when makers of bar products bought billets and 
rolled them down, but in recent years it has been more 
economical to buy the bars, and the principal outlet 
now is to the makers of hoops, bands and strips. Skelp 
is moving well on contracts, but demand for rods is 
somewhat slower. Prices are unchanged. 

Wire Products.—There is still a fairly well sus- 
tained movement of nails and wire, but general busi- 
ness has suffered from smaller deliveries of fence, 
barbed wire and staples to the agricultural districts. 
In the West, the flooded condition of the farms is re- 
sulting in cautious purchases, and the low price of 
cotton is having the same effect in the South, where 
that crop is the principal source of farm income. 

Rails and Track Supplies —Now that Eastern rail- 
roads have indicated or placed their 1927 requirements 
of standard-section rails, it is expected they will soon 
be in the market for the track accessories. No formal 
inquiries have yet reached the market from Eastern 
roads, but the Northern Pacific has asked for prices on 
3500 tons of tie plates and the Missouri Pacific on 
15,000 tons. 


Tubular Goods.—Demand for standard-weight pipe 
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is showing the usual seasonal decrease, and while there 
has been no material drop in orders for oi! well pipe, 
the demand in that direction is a little less urgent than 
it was a short time ago. Line pipe business is holding 
up well. Two local makers have divided an order for 
165 miles of 20-in. pipe from the Philadelphia Co. for 
a gas line in West Virginia and Kentucky. A Youngs- 
town mill recently shipped 25 miles of 6-in. line pipe 
to a pipe line subsidiary of the Roxana Petroleum Co. 


Sheets.—Sheet business is not active, gaged by ordi- 
nary comparisons, but it is good when measured by 
what makers had expected after the heavy purchases 
of last month, as shown in a detailed report of the 
National Association of Sheet and Tin Plate Manufac- 
turers, published elsewhere in this issue. Manufac- 
turers in this and nearby districts are quoting 3.10c., 
base (No. 24 gage), Pittsburgh, on black sheets, 3.95c., 
base, for galvanized and 2.40c., base, on blue annealed, 
but it is not contended that the market is any more 
rigid at these prices than it is on any generally recog- 
nized price level. The mills’ order books are heavy, 
but with mill operations more disposed to hold than to 
advance, it is apparent that there is not much urgency 
in specifications, and buyers are finding some mills 
willing to accommodate them at 3.85c., base, on galva- 
nized sheets for early delivery. There are some indica- 
tions of overbuying by some jobbers and consumers in 
resale offerings of galvanized sheets at well under 
3.95¢., base. The drop in automobile body sheet orders 
and specifications from body builders serving the mak- 
ers of popular-priced cars has been rather abrupt and 
has cut deep into the general business, despite well 
maintained production by makers of what, by way of 
distinction, may be called “quality” cars. Most makers 
of body sheets are finding it necessary to cut produc- 
tion. Prices are given on page 1159. 


Tin Plate.—The leading producer is operating at 
more than 90 per cent of capacity and has enough busi- 
ness in sight to carry it until it begins rolling against 
advance business for 1927. Independent makers are 
running fairly full, but see a dip before the end of the 
month. The tin plate industry this year has had higher 
operation and output much later than usual, for while 
the pack of peas, tomatoes and corn is estimated to be 
20,000,000 cases less than last year, demands for other 
packing crops and increased export business, created 
by the curtailment of Welsh production, have kept up 
the total orders. 

Cold-Finished Steel Bars.—Demand reflects the 

rather sharp decline in schedules of manufacturers of 
quantity-production cars. Sales of screw stock and 
shafting are steady enough but do not reach a large 
enough aggregate to prevent price competition. The 
market is quotable at 2.40c. to 2.50c., base Pittsburgh, 
on ordinary tonnages, as against 2.50c., long observed 
as the basis of that class of business. 
_ Hot-Rolled Flats.—Makers in this district are find- 
ing orders, notably for strips, fewer and smaller, and 
express doubt about maintaining present mill schedules, 
of around 75 per cent, until the end of the month. 


Refractories.—The larger producers of silica brick 
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Tue Iron Acre Composite Prices 


Finished Steel 
Oct. 19, 1926, 2.453c. Per Lb. 


One week ago........- 

One month ago........-ee08:% 
One year ABO. ..«.-seeee 
10-year pre-war 





Based on prices of steel bars, beams, tank 
plates, plain wire, open-hearth rails, black pipe 
and black sheets. These products constitute 87 
per cent of the United States output of finished 


steel. 

High Low 
1926 2.453c., Jan. 5; 2.403c., May 18 
1925 2.560c., Jan. 6; 2.396c., Aug. 18 
1925 2.789c., Jan. 15; 2.460c., Oct. 14 
1923 2.824c., April 24; 2.446c., Jan. 2 
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Pig Iron 
Oct. 19, 1926, $19.71 Per Gross Ton 
me week G60. ....:osccoeeducens uss $19.71 
Une month AO... ..i. «ss .sbsebt.oeeee 19.46 
UMG YORE OOD... «<5 sends nace 19.88 


10-year pre-war average 


Based on average of basic iron at Valley 
furnace and foundry irons at Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Buffalo, Valley and Birmingham. 


High Low 
1926 $21.54, Jan. 5; $19.46 July 13 
1925 22.50. Jan. 13; +13: July 7 
1924 22.88, Feb.26: 19.21. Nov. 3 
1923 30.86, March20: 20.77" Nov. 20 
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Iron and Steel Bars 
Soft Steel 
Base Per Lb. 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh mills............ 2.00c. to 2.10¢. 


Pal. GORGE 5 oncccuncdnctées centdens . .2.10¢, 
Del’d Philadelphia .......... see . -2.32c. 
Del’ Mow. Wiese 6ks doackess éénaee +a 
Del’d Gaemt s60 cbecowkweces : -2.19¢. 
F.o.b. Birmingham ...... had 2.15c. to 2.25. 
C.if. Pacifie ports. .......seee- , .2.35c. 
F.o.b. San Francisco mills...... 2.35c. to 2.40c. 
Billet Steel Reinforcing 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh mills............2.00c, to 2.10e. 
Rail Steel 
F.eob. Ml 6b chen neces inne 1.80c. to 1.90¢c. 
P.o.b. GREE ecécdbstukd wacecéctcdccues 2.00¢. 
Iron 
Common iron, f.o.b. Chicago. ..... .2.00¢. 
Refined iron, f.o.b. P’gh mills.... 3.00c 
Common iron, del’d Philadelphia....... . -2.22¢. 
Common iron, del’d New York.......... 2.24c. 
Tank Plates 

Base Per Lb 
F.o.b. Pitts Giles tas c scvacsiaeue cee 1.90¢. 
Peo. CSD vacbancaécc Voc pene = s0 sql 
F.o.b. Birmingham evéveseoeseses 2.05c. to 2.15¢ 
Det’G CONE. can cans cchuas cobtédeobons 2.09¢. 
Del’G FRED ate dé kudd cacceechobicos 2.22¢, 
Del’d New York......... dius Fieskecduee 
C.L2. Paeediie Qeibci.s cokbbsénkecdevce 2.30¢ 


Structural Shapes 
Base Per Lb. 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh mill............ 2.00c. to 2.10c. 
P.o.b. CORGRD -Veigetbiiedcteteccedecwess 2.10¢. 
Fob. Bisueieghegh 2006. sovcessas 2.15c. to 2.25c. 
Del’G Gast codudecediesceccengects cos 2.19¢. 
Del’d PRERRIRIEE osc idvaceccs eke 2.22c. to 2.32c¢. 
Del’d Mow, Cas shsecdscevccnsurtieterset 2.34c. 
CLL. Fg Bi cans 66 tavaecevhadecesus 2.35c. 


Hot-Rolled Flats (Hoops, Bands and 


Strips) 
Base Per Lb 
All gages, narrower than 6 in., P’gh... .. .2.50c. 
All gages, 6 in. and wider, P’gh..........2.80e. 
All gages, 6 in. and narrower, Chicago 2.60c. 
All gages, wider than 6 in., Chicago...... .2.50c. 
Cotton ties, f.o.b. Atlantic ports, per bundle 
OE GD Wee a ccévadtabe sedaseeue .$1.22 
Cotton ties, f.o.b. Gulf ports, per bundle of 
GB BD ccccwesesduweueeseahs 1.20 


Cold-Finished Steel 

Base Per Lb 
Bars, f.o.b. Pittsburgh mills 2.30c. to 2.40c. 
Bars, f.e.b. Chicago. .... oes 2.40¢. 
Bars, Cleveland ... po 2.45c. 
Shafting, ground, f. ob. ‘mill. 2.70c. to 3.00¢ 
Strips, f.o.b. Pittsburgh mills... . .3.25¢. to 3.50c. 
Strips, f.o.b. Cleveland mills. .... .3.15c. to 3.40. 
Strips, delivered Chicago ‘ .8.45c. to 3.70c. 
Strips, f.o.b. Worcester mills.............- 3.75c. 


*According to size. 


Wire Products 
(To jobbers in car lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh and 


Cleveland) 

Base Per Keg 

Wire nelle ..5: ibn cei ae enen oes. $2.66 
Galv’d nails, 1-in. and longer.............. 4.65 
Galv'd nails, shorter than 1-in.... coset OE 
Gelvantnel GURU: 4 o6c shotisnd bi cadence cv eus 3.35 
Poliched ctGmGh ncccncoceccscases a ee 
Cement coated nails............. és -» 2.66 
Base Per 100 Lb 

Bright plain wire, No. 9 gage...........+-. $2.50 
Annealed fence wire. ........-.ssssseeseee 2.65 
Spring Whee 6 viding cit tect anscsteamidedrts 3.50 
Galw’é wire, Was 0.1. ccedissce cbsavuniecs 3.10 
Barbed wise, Bai Bis css oss sewswcateecbbs 3.35 
Barbed wire, painted............+..++++«++ 3.10 


Chicago district mill and delivered Chicago 
Prices are $1 per ton above the foregoing. Bir- 
mingham mill prices $3 a ton higher; Worcester, 
Mass., mil] $3 a ton higher on production of 
that plant; Duluth, Minn., mill $2 a ton higher; 
Anderson, Ind., $1 higher. 


Woven Wire Fence 
Base to Retailers Per Net Ton 


P.ob. Pittsbemat oo ccc cccdsvsccocscccoses $45.00 
Pao.b. Cleveland ....ccsccsvccccsscvcesess €5.00 
F.o.b. Anderson, Ind.........-«-.««-+««+* 66.00 
F.o.b. Chicago district mills............-- 7.00 


Mill Prices of Finished Iron and Steel Products 


RIDARDUTU SAECO MEARE ER ECLUSR ATH CSET) BARNET Tere ED RNR R 


Sheets 


Blue Annealed 
Base Per Lb 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.0.b. Pittsburgh. . .2.30¢. to 2.40e 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.0.b. Ch’go dist. mill 2.50¢ 
Nos. 9 and 10, del’d Philadelphia. .2.62c. to 2.72e 


Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Birmingham. .2.60c. to 2.70 
Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 
No. 24, f.0.b Pittsburgh , O0c. to 3.10e 
No. 24, f.0.b Ch'go dist. mil 20 
No. 24, del'd Philadelphia 8.32c. to 3.42 
No. 24, f£.o.b. Birmingham $.30c. to 3.40¢ 
Metal Furniture Sheets 
No. 24, f.o.) Pittsburgh, A grade 1 ?he 
No. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, B grade 4.10¢ 
Galwaniced 
No. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh t Abe. to 3.9%e 
No. 24. f.0.b. Chicago dist. mill 4.05e 
No. 24, del’d Philadelphia d.17e¢. to 4.32 
No. 24, f.ob. Birmingham 4.15c. to 4.25< 


Tin Mil Black Plate 
No. 28, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 3.15e. to 3.25¢ 





No. 28, f.0.b. Chicago dist. mill to 3.3% 
iutomobile Body Sheets 
No. 20, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 4.25« 
Long Ternes 
No. 28, 8-Ib. coating, f.0.b. mill 4. 65¢ 


Tin Plate 
Per Base Rog 


Standard cokes, f.o.b. P’eh district mills $5.50 
Standard cokes, f.o.b. Gary and Elwood 
Ind. 5.40 


Terne Plate 
(F.o.b. Morgantown or Pittaeburgh) 
(Per package, 20 x 28 in.) 


&-Ib. coating, 100 20-Ib. coating 1.C.$16.20 

lb. base $11.40 | 25-Ib. coating 1.C. 17.90 
&-Ib. coating LC. 11.70 | 30-Ib. coating LC. 19.45 
15-Ib. coating 1.C. 14.85 | 40-Ib. coating LC. 21.66 


Alloy Steel Bars 


(P.o.b. Pittsburgh or Chicago) 


S.A. E 
Series 
Numbers tase Per 100 Lb 
2100° (%% Nickel, 0.10% to 0.20° 
Carbon) $3.20 to $3.25 
2300 (344% Nickel) 4.35 to 4.50 
2500 (5% Nickel) 5.50 to 5.66 
8100 (Nickel Chromium) 8.40 to 3.50 
$200 (Nickel Chromium) 5.00 to 6.25 


3300 (Nickel Chromium) 7.00 to 7 
8400 (Nickel Chromium) Zito 6 
5100 (Chromium Steel) Mito 3 
5200° (Chromium Steel) 100to 7.50 
4 
s 


7.) 


6100 (Chrom. Vanadium bars).. 
6100 (Chrom. Vanad. spring steel) 
9250 (Silicon Manganese spring 


steel) ... : 8.20to 3.26 
Carbon Vanadium (0.45% to 0.55% 
Carbon, 0.15% Vanad.) 4.160 to 4.20 
Nickel Chrome Vanadium (0.60 
Nickel, 0.50 Chrom., 0.15 Vanad.) 430 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.%0 
1.10 Chrom.. 9.25—0.40 Molyb.) 25 to 4.35 


Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.50 

0.70 Chrom., @.15—0.25 Molyb.) S40 to 3.56 
Chromium Molybdenum spring steel 

(1 — 1.25 Chrom., 6.30 0.50 

Molybdenum) 450 to 4.76 

Above prices are for hot-rolied steel bars, 
forging quality. The ordinary differential for 
cold-drawn bars is Ic. per Ib. higher. For bil- 
lets 4 x 4 to 10 x 10 im. the price for a gros 
ton is the net price for bars of the same anal- 
ysis. For billets under 4 x 4 in. down to and 
including 2%-in. squares, the price is $5 a gross 
ton above the 4 x 4 billet price 


*Not S. A. E. specifications, but numbered by 
manufacturers to conform to 8. A. E. eyetem. 


Rails 
Per Groes Ton 
Standard, f.0.b. mill sed $43.00 
Light (from billets), f.0.b. mill... 36.00 


a (from rail steel), fob. 
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Track Equipment 


(P.ob. Mill) 
Rase Per 100 Lb 


Spikes, 4 in. and larger $2.80 to $3.00 
Spikes, \ in. and emalier 2.90 to 3.25 
Spikes, beat and barge 3.23 
Track bolts, all sises Ato 4.50 
Tie plates, steel 22ite 2.36 
Angle bars 2.75 


Welded Pipe 


Base Discounts, f.c.b. Pitteburgh District 
and Lerain, Obie, Mills 


Ratt Weld 


Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galv Inches Biack Galv 
My 45 19% /|\% to %..411 439 
% to % 51 24% 1% 22 2 
ly 5A 42% 1% 28 i 
A 60 4a, | il tw 1% 30 i2 
1 to & 42 5Oly 


Lap Weld 


2 55 43% /|2 23 7 
2% to 6.. 59 47% 12% “6 

and & 5A 43%, 3 to 6 28 18 
9 and 10 54 41% 67 to 12 26 i 
li and 26 38 40'5 


iutt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 


% 41 24%) % to %..419 454 
% to % 47 0% 1% ‘ 21 7 
is 5842, | 2 602 
X, 58 47% l te 11g so 4 
1 to 1% 60 any } 
2 to 3 61 HO by 


Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 


2 53 42% \2 23 4 
2% to 4 57 46% 2% 9 to 4 29 16 
4% to 6 56 45% 14% to 6 28 4 
7 to 8 52 3912 17 to & 21 7 
9 and 10 45 214 9 to 2 16 2 
11 and 12 44 31% ' 


To the large jobbing trade the above discounts 
on steel pipe are iIncreseed on black by one 
point, with supplementary discount of 6%, and 
on gulvanined by 1% points, with supplementary 
discount of 5% On iron pipe, both black and 
galvanized, the above dissounts are increased to 
large jobbers by one point with supplementary 
discounts of 5 and 2%%. 


Note.—Chicago district mille have « base two 
points less than the sbove discount« Chicago 
delivered base is 2% points leas Freight i 
figured from Pittsburgh, Lorain, Ohio, and Chi- 
cago district mills, the billing being from the 
point producing the lowest price to destination 


Boiler Tubes 
Base Discounts, f.o.b. Pitteburgh 
Lap Welded 8teel Charcoal Iron 
2 to 2% in 27 11% in +18 
2% to 2% in 37 1% to 1% in...+ 8 
8 in 40 2 to 2% in... 2 
3% to 3% in 42% |2% to 3 in.. 7 
4 to 18 in . 3% to 4% in S 


Beyond the above discounts, 5 to 7 fives extra 
are given on lap welded steel tubes and 2 tenes 
to 2 tens and 1 five on charcoal iron tubes 


RBtandard Commerctal Seamieces Rotler 


Tubes 

Cold Drawn 
1 in aoe 60 3 in. 4s 
1% to 1% in 52 ~ to a in. 47 
1% in asl 26 in. £0 
2 to 7% in $1 4%, 6 ‘and ‘ in 45 
2% to 2% in 39 

Hot poo te 
2 and 2% cow & and 3% in... 
2% and tn" in.. @& 4 boobs . & 
SE scoese - & 4%, 6 and 6 in. an 


Lees carloads, 4 pointe lees. Add 8% per net 
ton for more than four gage: heavier than 
standard. No extra for lengths up to and in- 
clading 24 ft. Sices emailer than 1 in. and 
lighter than standard to be pass at me 
chanical tube list and Intermediate 
sizes and gages not Heted take price of next 
larger outeide diameter and heavier gage. 


Seamless Mechanical Tubing 


Per Cent Of Liat 
Carbon, 0.10% to 0.360%, base... 
a Sy 626% wo os bane 


for commercially exact lengths. Warehouse dis- 
counts on emall lots are lees than the shove. 
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The loss mnage in that direction is t 
great to be overcome by the re rements of other ; 
suming industries. On day-t sales, most f less 
than a carload lot, the market 20t t 

= t SOc... base Pittsburgh r tonnages 
the price depends very largely on their desira ty t 


There is keen competition for the tonnag 


orcerse and while 25e.. base, is c mmonly regaraead — 
the market. that is not as low as some mills have 
gone to get an order that would round t rolling 
schedules. 
ounems - - 7 _ 
Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
Structural shapes > 
Seft steel bars and smal! shapes 
Reinforcing steel bars 2.9 
Black sheets (No. 24 gage), 25 or more 
bundles 
Galvanized sheets (Né 24 gage) 25 r 
more bundles 4.7 


Blue annealed sheets (No. 10 gage). 25 or 
more sheets 


. 
yid-finished shafting and screw stock 

Rounds and hexagons a6 

Squares and flats ret 
Bands pi ; oe 
Spikes, large 

Small * @fc ¢ 

toat g ea aoe! ; 38 
Bolts, track . ; . 436 
Wire 


black soft annealed, base per 100 Ib. $ 
Wire, galvanized soft, base per 100 Ib.... 

Common wire nails, per kee 
Cement coated nails, per keg ; . 8.05 
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Belts, Nuts and Rivets.—The market is . 
bolts and nuts than it was last month, and -.m 
the small makers have resorted to price 
in an effort to keep orders flowing in. Lareer pro 
ducers deny meeting these price cuts. Rivet y 
ing fairly steadily, with no change in prices nt 
and prices are given on page 1161. 


Warehouse Business.—Prices are unchang 
ness generally is satisfactory, due to the fac: 


ont 


spite of the prompt mill shipments, they a: 


prompt as some buyers require, especially in t 
when the desire is strong to escape large inve: 


Coke and Coal—Coal prices have been = ng in 
the past week, largely because of export inds. 
British requirements have increased with the 2 ach 
winter and the exhaustion of reserve stocks 
ding for supplies has lost its recent restraint. Ru 
of-mine gas coal has been sold at $3 to $3.50 per net ton 
at mines for export, and there have been export sales 
slack gas grade up to $2 per ton, the | i 
to a British by-product coke plant. With sf ste+ m- 
panies and the railroads stocking coal and the us 

yal expansion in domestic demands, the advantage 
has been all with producers, and prices of the past 
week represent an advance of a full dollar per ton over 
the summer figures. Today there was a slight reaction, 
due to the setting up of an embargo at midnight, Oct. 
18, against all the Atlantic piers from which shipments 
abroad are made. But it seems this step was necessary 
enable ships to get coal without delay rather than 
because of a serious congestion of supplies at the piers. 
Per mits are being issued for shipments, but shippers 
bli 





are obliged to name the boats for which the coal is con- 
signed. An interesting result of the upswing in the 


is that it is bringing into operation a large 
number of union mines which had been idle for a long 
time. The union wages are being paid at these mines, 
naturally are drawing men away from the non- 


inion mines and forcing up wages at the latter. In the 
Fairmont, W. Va., district a 20 per cent wage increase 
to $6 a day for day labor has been necessary to hold 
the men. and in other non-union mimes there is no 


longer much subscription to the ‘seale of $5 per lay. 
has not been strengthened in price by the advan ‘e 


ncoal. Small lots of furnace coke can still be bought 
at the prices of a week ago; it is for large tonnages for 
future shipment that the market is stronger. 

Old Material—The general tendency of the market 
s downward, except possibly on blast furnace grades 
and on strictly No. 1 railroad, or equivalent, heavy 


melting steel. There is a demand for blast furnace 


grades, as the desire of steel companies at the moment 


seems to t 


to be for high unit output of blast furnaces and 
scrap in the charge is the simplest way to bring it 
out. Offerings are moderate. Most users of heavy 
Itin teel in this district are demanding a grade 
not at all plentiful, and against offers and re- 
of material at $17 is the fact that the most 
recent sales of railroad steel of that grade have been 


around $18. The quotable market therefore is $17 
on heavy melting steel. 


yy . . . 
“e quote for delivery to consumers’ yards in th¢ 
ae nd er districts taking the Pittsbureh 
£ rate as follows 
Per Gross Ton 
° ae) meting a ee $17.00 to $18.00 
AD rails 


Sr EE ww we ecw etoneas 16.50 
: cast. cupola size.......... 16.00to 16.50 


ompressed sheet steel. ......... 15.50 to 16.00 
Bundled sheets, sides and ends.. 14.50to 15.00 
allroad knuckles and couplers.. 18.50 to 19.00 
Railroad coil and leaf springs... 18.50to 19.00 
- rw t = soe rus blooms and bil- 


et ends... 2. eo vse nences 20.00 to 20.50 
Low phosphorus mill plates. 19.50 to 20.00 
Low phosphorus, light grade.... 17.50to 18.00 
— —— punchings...... 18.50to 19.00 


axles ie ° 200 
SGA AEMES, ons sennneereees 21.50to 22 


Rated  eopeeeeee 16.00 to 16.50 
Machine Wheels... ....ncsee 18.50 to 19.09 
Machine shop turnings.......... 12.00to 12,56 
Snort shoveling steel turnings. -: 13.50to 14.00 
Slam er CTOPS.........s0cuuus 17.50 to 18.00 
Short mine, Uxle turnings... .... 15.00 to 15.50 
Heavy baeeiieie on and turnings 12.5@to 13.00 


Cnet. wc ovestion i 
eg iron borings. . ae ecce seséom ine . s He 
Ne : allroad wrought......._. 13.00 te 13.50 

o. 2 railread wrought : 


Railroad or automobile mnel.is. 17.50 to 18.00 
sua automobile malleable 





~ ee, 
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Billets and Blooms 


Per Gross Ton 
Rerolling, 4-in. and over.........sseess:- $35.00 


Rerolling, under 4-in. to and including 
IM de,  caumaiawe neha ddersen dacs sc 36.00 
Forge, GHEE ob ue wets cs cc cscocececas 40.00 
Forging, SURGRMBOEE .civos cvdvccviwecens: 45.00 
Sheet Bars 


Per Gross Ton 


Open-hearth or Bessemer............... $36.00 
Ores 
Lake Superior Ores, Delivered Lower 
Lake Ports 


Per Gross Ton 


Old range Bessemer, 51.50% iron........ $4.55 
Old range non-Bessemer, 51.509 iron... ... 4.40 
Mesabi Bessemer, 51.50% iron............. 4.40 
Mesabi non-Bessemer, 51.50% iron........ 4.25 
High phosphorus, 51.50% irom............ 4.15 


Foreign Ore, cif. Philadelphia or Baltimore 
Per Unit 


Iron ore, low phos., copper free, 55 to 58% 
iron in dry Spanish or Algerian. .9.50c. to 10c. 
Iron ore, Swedish, average 66% iron..... 9.50c. 

Manganese ore, washed, 51% manganese, 
from the Caucasus ...........-s«+: 40c. to 42c. 
Manganese ore, high grade, nominal. .35c. to 44c. 

Tungsten ore, high grade, per unit, in 60% 
ComcemhsheD: c-disckbanenchactes $11.75 to $12.50 
Per Ton 

Chrome ore, Indian basic, 480 Cr Qs, erude, 


c.i.f. Atlantic seaboard .......... ...- $22.50 
Per Lb 
Molybdenum ore, 85% concentrates of 
MoS,, delivered .............+.++...-50e. to 55c. 
Coke 
Per Net Ton 
Furnace, f.o.b. Connellsville 
prompt”... d000bt ius tveeeenVerws $3.50 to $3.75 
Foundry, f.o.b. Connellsville 
PUGS. ocsccnvensesebemenweeecs 4.50 to 5.00 
Foundry, by-product, Ch’go ovens 9.75 
Foundry, by-product, New Eng- 
land, G65 G aninsd dicdeduadincens 12.00 
Foundry, by-product, Newark or 


9.59 to 10.77 
5.50 to 6.00 


Jersey City, delivered .......... 
Foundry, Birmingham ............ 
Foundry, by-product, St. Louis or 


Grambe Gol. a. cckeecdsehe mus de 10.00 
Coal 
Per Net Ton 
Mine run steam coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. 
CGE... b.ovecs nat acsn duane $2.50 to $2.75 
Mine run coking coal, f.o.b. W. 
Pa. SbROB. ss ita ctasnda diane seas 2.75 to 3.00 
Mine run gas coal, f.o.b. Pa 
MMIED oo ob Sess cd naverevouhbad ie 3.00 to 3.50 
Steam slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines.. 1.60to 1.75 


» 
Gas slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines.... 1.75 to 2.00 


Mill Prices of Semi-Finished Steel 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown 
Slabs 


Per Groes Ton 


8 in. x 2 in. and larger $35.00 
Smaller than § in. x 2 in 36.00 
Skelp 

Per Lb 
Grooved 1.90¢. 
Sheared 1.90¢. 


Universal! 1.90c. 


Prices of Raw Materials 


Ferromanganese 


Per Groas Ton 
Domestic, 80, furnace or seab'd. $88.00 to $95.00 


Foreign, 80 


©, Atlantic or Gulf port, duty 
paid ; we &R.00 
Spiegeleisen 
Per Gross Ton Furnace 
Domestic, 19 to 21° $32.00 to $34.00 
Domestic, 16 to 19% 31.00 to 33.00 
Electric Ferrosilicon 
Per Gross Ton Delivered 
50% so alhin ois $85.00 to $87.50 
75% bee dube eceen 145.00 to 150.00 
Per Groas Ton Per Groes Ton 
Furnace Furnace 
10% $35.00 | 12% $39.00 
11L% -. 37.00 | 14 to 16%.S45 to 46.00 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 


P.o.b. Jackson County, Ohie Furnace 
Per Groas Ton Per Grosse 7 
10°% $33.00 12% $37.00 
11% ; 35.00 


Silvery Iron 
P.e.b. Jackson County, Ohie Furnace 
Per Grosa Ton Per Gross Ton 


6% $25.50 | 10% $31.00 
7 26.50 11% .. 33.00 
8% 27.50 | 12% 35.0 
9% 29.00 | 


Other Ferroalloys 


Ferrotungsten, per Ib 
del'd 

Ferrochromium, 4 to 6% 
to 70% Cr.. per Ib. contained Cr. deliv- 
ered, in carloads pire abu 11.50¢. 

Ferrovanadium, per Ib. contained vanadium. 


metal, 
$1.06 to $1.19 
carbon and up, 65 


contained 


f.o.b. furnace ‘ $3.25 to $4.00 
Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18%. per net 
ton, f.o.b. furnace, in carloads $260.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electric or blast furnace 
material, in carloads, 18%, Rockdale, 
Tenn., base, per net ton.. Sevendoceune 
Ferrophosphorus, electric, 24%, f.0.b. An- 
niston, Ala., per net ton $122.50 


Carbon over 0.756% 


Wire Rods 
Per Gross Ton 
*Common soft, hase $45.00 
Screw stock $5.00 per ton over base 
Carbon 0.20% to 0.40% 3.00 per ton over base 
Carbon 0.41% to 6.56% 5.00 per ton over hase 
Carbon 6.56% to 6.75° .50 per ton over base 


7.6 

10.00 per ton over hase 
Acid is 
base ie 846 Cleveland 


*Chicago mill mill 


base, $46 


Fluxes and Refractories 


Pluerspar 
Per Net Ton 
Domestic, 85% and over calcium fuoride, 
not over 5% silica, gravel, Lob. Mlinols 
and Kentucky mines ; $18.00 
No. 2 lump, Illinois and Kentucky mines. . 820.00 
Foreign, 85% caleium fluoride, not over 5% 
silica, ¢.i.f. Atlantic port, daty paid, 
$17.00 to $17.60 


Domestic, No. 1 grownd balk, 9% to 98% 


calcium fuoride, not ower 214% silica, 
f.o.b. Ilinois and Kentucky mines $22.50 
Pire Clay 
Per 1000 f.o.b. Works 
High Duty Moderate Doty 
Pennsylvania $40.00 to $43.00 $58.00 to $40.00 
Marylend 43.00to 46.00 38.00to 40.00 
New Jersey 55.00 to 76.00 
Ohio 40.00 to 43.00 SA.00 to 406.00 
Kentucky 40.00 to 44.00 36.00t0 46.06 
lilinois 40.00to 43.00 36.00to 38.60 
Missouri 40.00 to 43.00 %35.00t6 38.60 
Ground fire clay, per tos Htc 18 
Silica Brick 


Per 1000 f.0.b. Worka 
$40.09 to $43.00 


Pennsylvania 


Chicago . ae 
Birmingham enemas 60.06 
Silica clay, per ton S..00 to 9.00 
Magnesite Brick 
Per Net Ton 
Standard sizes, fob Baltimore and 
Chester, Pa. $66.00 
Grain magnesite, fob. Baltimore and 
Chester, Pa. 40 00 
Chrome Brick 
Per Net Ton 
Standard size $45 09 


Mill Prices of Bolts, Nuts, Rivets and Set Screws 


Bolts and Nuts 
( Lesa-than-Carload Lots) 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham and 
Chicago 


Per Cent Of List 
Machine bolts, small, rolled threads... .60 and 10 
Machine bolts, all sizes, cut threads .50, 10 and 10 
Carriage bolts, smaller and shorter, rolled 


thrends .. ..avdeseneebigbe abound 50, 10 and 10 
Carriage bolts, cut threads, all sizes. ..50 and 10 
Eagle carriage bolts. .........+++++++«+ 65 and 10 
Leg belts 5 .ccucsdedeaserasesaaee 60, 10 and 10 
Plow bolts, Nos. 3 and 7 heads........ 50 and 10 


(Extra of 20% for other style heads) 
Machine bolts, ¢.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in., 


45. 10 and 5 
La and longer sizes........ 45, 10 and 5 
Bolt ends with hot-pressed nuts 50, 10 and 10 
Bolt ends with cold-pressed nuts... .. 45, 10 and 5 

Hot-pressed nuts, blank and tapped, square, 
4.00c. per Ib. off list 

Hot-pressed nuts, blank or tapped, b 
4.40c. Tb. off list 

C.p.c. and t. square or hex. or 
Capped . ous ccbeveswbessuss 4.10¢. per Ib. off list 
Washdes® .icctevcee 6.75c. to 6.50c. per Ib. off list 





Bolts and Nuts 


(Quoted with actual freight allowed up te but 
not exceeding 50c. per 100 Ib.) 


Per Cent Of LAat 

Semi-finished hexagons nuts 
* in. and smaller, U. 8. 5 80, 16 and & 
% in. and larger, U. 8. 5... 76, 10 and 5 
Smail sizes, 5S. A. E 80, 10, 10 and 5 


S. A. E.. % in. and larger 75, 10, 10 and 5 
Stove bolts in packages. . - 80, 16 and & 
Stove bolts in bulk. . ; 80, 10, 6 and 2 
Tire bolts yeasnes a 66 and 


Semi-Finished Castellated and Slotted 
Nuts 


(Actual freight allowed up to but not exceeding 
50c. per 100 Ib.) 


(To jobbers and consumers in large quantities) 


Per 100 Net Per 100 Net 

S.A.E. USS. SAE. USS. 

i. scou S044 80.44 -in.... $236 82.46 
“AM. ...+ 6515 0.515 -~in.... 3460 88 
~in..... 642 0.66 -in.... 64% 68 
-in.. 67 6066.90 iI n.... S90 8.90 
we vee 141 1.06 | t%-in.... 1240 15.10 
g-- . 142 ji1 ~--« 1946 1846 


Large Rivets 
Rase Per 100 Lb. 


Pab. Pitteburch $2.46 to $2.66 
F.ob. Cleveland . 2 
P.ob. Chicago . 240% 2 
Small Rivets 

Per Cent Of lAat 
Pob. Pittebergh 70, 10 and 6 w 70 and 16 
Fob. Cleveland 70, 10 and & to 70 and 19 
F.ob. Chicago 70, 10 and 6 to 70 and 6 


Cap and Set Screws 
iF ht allowed te bet mot excecding 6c. 
— per 160 tb.) 
Per Cent Of tAat 
fas dndGae cana ee -»- 0 and te 
Milled standard set screws, case hardened, 


80 and 
Milled headless set out eesegee 
Upect hex. teed np eevewa’ U. thread, ™ 
86, 16 and 1 
Upset bex. cap screws, CAE, 
6, 16 and 16 


sninathas on conenes SO, 10 ands 
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Chicago 


Book 425,000 Tons of Rails—Automobile 
and Implement Makers Take Less Steel 


Cuicaco, Oct. 19.—This has been another active 
week in the rail market, and Western mills have booked 
close to 125,000 tons, bringing the total placed here 
this fall to over 425,000 tons. Contracts for track ac- 
cessories included 6000 tons of angle bars and 30,000 
kegs of spikes and bolts. 

New business in. other products is slightly below 
shipments, but compares favorably with bookings of 
the previous week. Specifications, however, are equal 
to shipments. Demand for steel bars continues heavy 
and exceeds deliveries. On the other hand, specifica- 
tions for plain material from the building industry are 
tapering. Railroad equipment orders are light, the 
total business of the week consisting of 500 under- 
frames, 25 ore cars and four cabooses. 

Steel production averages between 80 and 85 per 
cent of ingot capacity, with the trend slightly down- 
ward. Operations of merchant pig iron producers in 
this immediate territory are unchanged, but in the St. 
Louis district the St. Louis Coke & Iron Corporation 
blew in a new stack on Oct. 14. The electrification 
program of the Inland Steel Co. calls for the closing 
of a continuous bar mill within the next two or three 
weeks. 

The slower pace of the automobile industry is being 
felt here, and specifications from the agricultural im- 
plement makers are lighter than during September. 


Pig Iron.—Spot sales of Northern iron for October 
are running slightly ahead of those for September, and 
this is also true of shipments. The coke situation in 
the East has not affected the Chicago market, except 
that it has strengthened the market situation in the 
minds of some buyers. A user in Iowa has taken 1000 
tons of foundry iron for delivery through the fourth 
and first quarters. The slower pace of the automotive 
industry is reflected in the malleable iron industry, 
and several orders have been issued to sellers to hold 
up shipments for the time being. Charcoal iron is as 
active as during the previous week, but the interest 
which producers expected to follow the $2 cut in prices 
has not materialized. A user south of Chicago is in 
the market for 300 tons. Fourth quarter bookings of 
Northern iron are now reported as being the largest 
for any three-month period since the first quarter. 

Quotations on Northern foundry, high phosphorus 
and malleable iron are f.o.b. local furnace, and do 
not include an average switching charge of 61c. per 


ton Other prices are for iron delivered at con- 
sumers’ yards: 


Northern No. 2 foundry, sil. 1.75 


to 2.25 eh bw Abie ae ee i $21.00 
Northern No. 1 foundry, sil. 2.25 

SO TED cbacded cvs bkeba<cae : 21.50 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil 





606n' 21.00 

High phosphorus — ie vewdaes 21.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, averag- 
ing sil. 1.50, delivered at Chi- 

PD s. 5 in 6 yn 6 oe ee See's 9 6 SSD © 27.04 

Southern No. 2 (all rail)....... 26.01 

Southern No. 2 (barge and rail) 24.18 


Low phos., sil. 1 to 2 per cent, 

SONNE FIGS agaaciadwcéenecss $29.50 to 30.00 

Silvery, sil. 8 per cent.......... 32.29 

Bessemer ferrosilicon, 14 to 15 

DOF COME 2c ccccccvcecscevseces 45.79 

Ferroalloys.—Small sales of ferromanganese are re- 
ported at $88 and $95, seaboard. The total of new 
sales is not large, but specifications against past obli- 
gations are in good volume. Spiegeleisen is firm, and 
since producers are well booked, little domestic material 
is moving into this territory on new sales. 

We quote 80 per cent ferromanganese, $95.56 to 
$102.56, delivered Chicago; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, 
$85, delivered ; spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, $41.76, 
delivered Chicago. 

Sheets.— Mills in this territory are operating at close 
to capacity and are booking business at the new prices. 
Orders are being taken with delivery subject to con- 
firmation, which now means shipment well into the last 
weeks in December. Specifications are being received 
in larger volume as the result of better weather con- 
ditions, which are now favorable for distribution and 
for outdoor work. The demand for roofing and for 
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troughs and pipes is unusually good, while on the 
other hand, specifications from the makers of farm im. 
plements are smaller. 


Chicago delivered prices from mill are 3.2 for 
No. 24 black; 2.55c. for No. 10 blue annealed; 4.10c. 
for No. 24 galvanized. Delivered prices at other 


Western points are equal to the freight from Gary 

plus the mill prices, which are 5c. per 100 Ib. lower 

than the Chicago delivered prices. 

Plates.—Miscellaneous tank work, largely in the 
Southwest, has added 7000 tons of plates to mil! books. 
Inquiry is heavy, and makers estimate that not less 
than 30,000 tons of tankage is in sight. Demand for 
plates from the building industry is easing up, and 
railroad car orders are slow in coming out. Reports of 
impending car buying are persistent, but the only item 
of interest this week was the placing by the Great 
Northern of 500 underframes with the Pressed Stee] 
Car Co. Car builders are asking for protection on the 
steel required for 1500 cars inquired for by the 
Louisville & Nashville, and it is reported that the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines will build 500 automobile 
cars at its Denison, Tex., shops. Demand for plates 
has not been widespread, and tank orders have not filled 
the gap left by the lack of car orders. As a result, de- 
liveries have improved, and both the sheared and uni- 
versal mill product can be had from Chicago district 
makers within four weeks. 


The mill quotation on plates is 2.10c. per Ib., 
base, Chicago. 

Structural Material.—The outstanding award of the 
week was for 1400 tons for additions to the Crane Co. 
plant at Chicago. Another industrial plant award to a 
Chicago fabricator calls for 700 tons. On the whole, 
shop order books are smaller than early in the month, 
and with inquiry comparatively light, there is no im- 
mediate prospect that the situation will improve. Many 
shops are operating practically on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, and specifications to mills for plain material are 
light. Slower business has resulted in lower prices to 
fabricators, and a recent award of 1000 tons for the 
construction of mill-type buildings is said to have 
brought $70.50, fabricated and delivered. 


The mill quotation on plain material is 2.10c. per 

lb. base, Chicago. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Allotment of heavy-sec- 
tion rails by the New York Central has added close to 
120,000 tons to Chicago district makers’ books. The 
distribution of the 227,675 tons placed by that road was 
as follows: 89,000 tons to the Illinois Steel Co., 18,625 
tons to the Carnegie Steel Co., 95,750 tons to the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corporation, 21,350 tons to the Inland Steel 
Co. and 2950 tons to the Algoma Steel Corporation. 
The Santa Fe has placed 115,110 tons of rails and 14,077 
tons of steel tie plates with the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. and 14,750 tons of rails and 3033 tons of tie plates 
with the Illinois Steel Co. The Wabash gave 7500 tons 
of rails each to the Inland Steel Co. and to the Illinois 
Steel Co. and 3000 tons to the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration. It is said the rail inquiry of the Missouri 
Pacific will total 30,000 tons. All told, close to 450,000 
tons of rails have been placed this fall with makers In 
the Chicago district. Railroads with terminals in the 
Central West which still have tonnages to place include 
the Chicago Great Western, the Missouri Pacific, the 
Chicago & North Western, the Kansas City Southern, 
the Chicago & Alton, the Chesapeake & Ohio and the 
Pere Marquette. In practically all cases track supplies 
are to be placed with the rails, and due to extensive 
maintenance programs, the tonnage is equal to fully 20 
per cent of that of the rails. About 4000 tons of iron 
tie plates is on inquiry, but there is virtually no de 
mand for light rails. 

The various weights of rails of the New York Cen- 
tral order are as follows: 127-Ib. section, 75,400 tons; 
ae 10,325 tons; 105-lb., 138,950 tons; 90-lb., 3000 
ons. 


_ Standard Bessemer and open-hearth rails, $43: 
light rails, rolled from billets, $36 to $38 per & 
ton, f 0.b. maker’s mill. 

Standard railroad spikes, 2.90c. per Ib. mill; track 
volts with square nuts, 3.90c. mill: steel tie plates, 


2.35c. mill; angle bars, 2.75c. mill, 


Bars.—Demand for soft steel bars is holding uP 
well, and users continue to specify at a rate approxi- 


snadadeecaaas 
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mating shipments from mills. An easing-off in the au- 
tomobile industry appears to have been offset by 
greater demands from other sources, and shipments this 
week are equal to those of the previous seven days. De- 
liveries of steel bars hold steady at five to six weeks 
for orders which do not match rolling schedules. Mills 
are making every effort to give deliveries in accordance 
with users’ requirements. New buying falls short of 
shipments, but most of the large users are covered by 
contract for the remainder of the year. The iron bar 
market is slow, and makers are operating on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. Demand for alloy steef bars is declining 
as the automobile industry slows down. Mills in the 
Chicago territory report operations at about 80 per 
cent of capacity. Prices of alloy steel bars are un- 
changed. Specifications for rail steel bars are ho'ding 
up well, and new buying this week is in large volume, 
particularly for concrete reinforcement. With both Chi- 
cago Heights mills on double turn, new buying is equal 
to shipments, and backlogs point to a continuance of 
that rate of operations throughout the remainder of 
the year. Users’ stocks are low, and makers are hav- 
ing not a little difficulty in meeting the demand for 
quick deliveries in small lots. Barn equipment manu- 
facturers are still busy, but apparently have caught up 
with their most urgent requirements and are now plac- 
ing orders for larger tonnages for deliveries which are 
more favorable to the mills. Several weeks of good 
weather have brought about a revival in the fence post 
business, but orders are not so large as during the mid- 
dle of September. Rail steel bars are firm at 2c., Chi- 
cago, and makers are obtaining 2.10c. for small! ton- 
nages used for concrete reinforcing. 


Mill prices per lb. are: Mild steel bars, 2.10 
base, Chicago; common bar iron, 2c. base, Chicago 
rail steel bars, 2c., base, Chicago 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Specifications from prac- 
tically all sources except the railroads are in good 
volume, being a trifle ahead both of last month and 
this time a year ago. The demand for large rivets is 
easing off as the building industry enters its quiet 
season. Small rivet users are entering the market 
freely, and. prices are firm. 


Wire Products—Among jobbers the wire trade is 
spotty, being best at the moment in the Central West. 
In the South the cotton crop does not appear favorable 
to good business, and there is less snap to business in 
the Rocky Mountain district. There has been a revival 
of business in the Middle States, following a number of 
weeks of very unfavorable weather, and makers of wire 
products now believe that the crop damage in that sec- 
tion was not so great as at first reported. The de- 
mand for nails, which was dragging early in the month, 
is showing improvement. There is little change in the 
volume of specifications from the manufacturing trade, 
and while some industries appear to be slowing down, 
improvement is being shown by others. Mill stocks are 
not so heavy as during the middle of the summer, but 
they are well balanced and proportionate to the current 
rate of shipments. Mill operations range from 60 to 
65 per cent of capacity. Mill prices are shown on page 
1161. 


ne ee ett ne ee ee a | 








Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Chicago 
Base per Lb 
Plates and structural shapes. . .10« 
Mild steel bars.... ae 5. OO 


Reinforcing bars, billet steel L. 25c. to 2.606 
Cold-finished steel bars and shafting- 


Rounds and hexagons. . : .60« 
Flats and squares.... ~~ 4.106 
RS 6503055 6de essere , 4.15¢ 
PEED Case csupeesess cy ves 3.65¢ 
No. 24 black sheets..... ; 3. 95e 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets. 3.50 
No. 24 galvanized sheets... aes ‘ $0c 
Standard railroad apts. eet dh .» 3.55¢ 
Track bolts ....-....-- cou 5 tes 4.55¢ 
Structural rivets ......--.- «ses eewee- 3.50c 
Boller rivets ........--+++-- : 3.70¢ 

Pp erc ent Off List 


Machine bolts .........-- Vi inth ae 50 and 5 5 

Carriage bolts «...~.«-- cence neewwnnne 47 ee 

Coach or lag screws.. a me . 66 and 5 
-pressed uare, ‘tapr or a 

ree kY re 3.25c. off per Ib 


he ms, tapped or blank, 
Hot-pressed nuts, xag¢ 3 50. off per Ib 


No. 8 black annealed wire, per 100 ib pie er $3.20 
Common wire nails, base, per keg........- 3 95 
Cement coated nails, base, per keg. ppeienuss 3.05 


rT 
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Reinforcing Bars.— Although, in reinforcing bar 
awards, October got off to a bad start, the past week 
has been fairly active and dealers are hopeful that a 
good round tonnage will be placed before Nov. 1. 
Pending inquiry is more active, and several average- 
sized new projects have come out recently. The gen- 
eral contract for Sanitary District work at Stickney, 
lil., has been awarded, and warehouses are anxiously 
awaiting the inquiry for 3760 tons of bars which will 
be required. Slender bookings of the past few weeks 
have reduced operations at bending shops to about 80 
per cent, and backlogs are reduced to five or six weeks. 
Although the market is exhibiting some signs of stif- 
fening, sizable tonnages of billet bars can still be 
placed at 2.25c., local warehouse, while small] tonnages 
bring 2.60c. Recent awards and new inquiries are 
shown on page 1174 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The market is being supported 
largely by numerous small buyers who are paying up 
to $40.50, Birmingham, or $48.70, delivered Chicago, 
for 6-in. and larger diameters. Larger tonnages are 
still being placed at $39, Birmingham. Sellers attribute 
the moderate rate of current business to the season, 
but they believe that there is still a large tonnage to 
be placed before early winter. Deliveries are slowly 
improving and now range from 45 to 60 days on all 
sizes. Wyandotte, Mich., has awarded 4000 tons of 6 
to 30-in. Class C pipe, 3000 tons going to the United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. and 1000 tons 
to James B. Clow & Sons. The latter tonnage is said 
to have been taken at $41, base Birmingham. The Na- 
tional Cast Iron Pipe Co. took a small tonnage for Mus- 
kegon, Mich. Morristown, Ind., is in the market for 200 
tons of 2 to 8-in. Class B pipe, and Detroit will close 
Oct. 20 on a small tonnage of 3 and 4-in. cast iron pipe. 

We quote per net ton, delivered, C hicago, as fol- 
lows: Water pipe, 4-in., $51.20 to $52.70; 6-in. and 
over, $47.20 to $48.70; Class A and gas pipe, $4 
extra 

Old Material.—The market is extremely dull, and 
prices are nominal. Users of heavy melting steel are 
fairly well covered by contract and show no hesitancy 
in taking shipments when they meet specifications, 
Stocks in users’ hands are believed by the trade to be 
small. Dealers are trading in heavy melting steel at 
$13.25, but are not able to interest users when quoting 
$13.50 per gross ton, delivered. A merchant furnace 
has taken 2000 tons of borings at $9.60 per gross ton, 
delivered, but later offers at this price did not interest 
users. 


We quote delivered in consumers’ yards, Chicago 
and vicinity, all freight and tranefer charges paid 
for all items, except relaying rails, including angie 
bars to match, which are quoted f.o.b. dealers’ yards: 


Per Grose Ton 


Heavy melting steel $13.00 to $13.50 
Frogs, switches and guards. cut 

apart, and miscellaneous raile. 14.75 to 156.25 
Shovelin steel 18.00to 13.50 
Hydraulic compressed sheets 11.25to 11.75 
Drop forge flashings 9.90 to 9.50 
Forged cast and rolled steel car 

wheels 17.00 te 17.50 
Railroad tires, charging box size. 18.00to 18.50 
Rallroad leaf springs, cut apart 17.50to 18.00 
Steel couplers and knuckles 16.00to 16.50 
Coll springs 17.75 to 18.25 
Low phosphorus punchin ae 16.00 to 16.50 
Axle turnings, foundry grade 13.26 to 13.75 
Axle turnings, blast fur. grade 9.00 to 9.50 
Relaying raila, 56 to 60 Ib 25.50to %6.50 
Relaying rails, 65 Ib. and heavier 26.00to 31.00 
Rerolling rails 16.50to 17.96 
Steel ralis, leas than 3 ft 16.50to 17.00 
Iron rails .. 14.00to 14.56 
Cast tron borings 8.76t0 9.26 
Short shoveling turnings &.75t0o 9.25 
Machine shop turnings 625to 6.76 
Rallroad malleable 146.560to 17.00 
Agricultural malleable 16.06to 15.40 
Angle bars, steel. 15.06to 15.50 
Cast fron carwheels. -« 14.500 15.00 

Per Net Ton 

No. 1 machinery caet........ - 16.5406to 17.06 
No. 1 railroad cast ° 15.56to 16.00 
No. 1 agricultural cast - 16.50to 16.06 
Btove PlAte ..cccesseccc-crcevee 16000. 1456 
Grate TR sconces. 62 040 0s -» 13.5000 14.06 
DRED GROSS 5 od cov scecveuwve ove 13.00 to 123.56 
Iron angle and splice bars....... 14.00 to 14.56 
Iron arch bars and transoms.... 18.75%to 19.25 
Trom car @Xle6... 6.66 sce eweeenes 22.06to 22.56 
Steel cae akles,. ««- +. sceveencss 17.00to 17.46 
No. 1 railroad wrought 12.75 to 13.26 
No. 2 railroad ee 11.75 to 12.26 
Se Sap eeoea es 10.00to 16.660 
No. 2 busheling. .......-6sceees 659to 7.68 
Locomotive tires, smooth........ 16.00to 1640 
Pipes amd Mues... 6. sec cccesvnce 9.00to 9.56 
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New York 


Pig Iron Trade Concerned About Fuel 
Market—Steel Consumption Reduced 


New York, Oct. 19.—The pig iron trade is showing 
increasing concern over the steady rise in fuel prices. 
Continued demands from abroad because of the British 
coal strike have resulted not only in advancing prices 
at the mines but in a shortage of labor and higher 
wages. With first quarter coke costs uncertain, fur- 
naces are showing a decreasing disposition to book pig 
iron for that period at present prices. Meanwhile melt- 
ers are taking more interest in their forward require- 
ments, and several fresh inquiries calling for 1927 
deliveries have appeared. The A. P. Smith Mfg. Co., 
East Orange, N. J., has entered the market for 400 
tons each of No. 2 plain and No. 2X foundry for Feb- 
ruary to May shipment, and a boiler manufacturer is 
asking for propositions on 2000 tons of foundry iron 
for first quarter delivery at New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania plants. Sales by local brokers during the past 
week totaled about 10,000 tons. The New York Air 
Brake Co., New York, has closed for 500 tons each 
of foundry iron for immediate and first quarter deliv- 
eries to its Watertown, N. Y., plant, and is still in the 
market for 500 tons of malleable. The Utica Heater 
Co., Utica, N. Y., is reported to have bought 3000 tons 
from a New York State furnace. The Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corporation, New York, has closed 
for 600 tons for its Buffalo plant and 350 tons for its 
Laidlaw Works, Elmwood Place, Ohio, and is now 
placing orders against its inquiries for Eastern plants. 
Abendroth Brothers, Port Chester, N. Y., are inquiring 
for 200 tons of 4 to 5 per cent silicon foundry iron. 
Prices on foreign iron have advanced. German iron 
has gone up 50c. a ton and now costs the importer a 
minimum of $20.50, duty paid. Quotations to foundry- 
men are now rather generally on a $21.50 level. Dutch 
iron has advanced to $21.75, duty paid, for No. 2 plain 
and No. 2X, and to $22 for No. 1X. Domestic prices, 
although stronger, as evidenced by the withdrawal of 
certain eastern Pennsylvania furnaces from the market, 
have not yet generally advanced. Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania iron can still be bought at $21, base furnace, 
although 50c. higher is quoted by most producers. 
Aggressive selling by New York State furnaces has 
not entirely disappeared. In some cases concessions 
have been made by waiving silicon differentials. 

We quote per gross ton delivered in the New 

York district as follows, having added to furnace 

prices $1.39 to $2.52 freight from eastern Pennsy]l- 

vania, $4.91 from Buffalo and $5.54 from Virginia: 
East Pa No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 


2.20 « sae -eebeeenee ...+$22.89-to $23.52 
East Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 to 

2.75 ; Sushotberwenis ' -» 23.39 to 24.02 
East Pa. No. 1X fdy., sil. 2.75 to 


3.25 ; . :ekae ; - 23.89 to 24.52 
Buffalo fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (all 

rail) posu bane ee , 23.41to 23.91 
No. 2 plain fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 

(by barge, del’d alongside in 

lighterage limits, N. Y. and 

Brooklyn ) - nie 
No. 2 Virginia fdy., sil. 1.7 


2 95 


20.00to 21.00 
coos FS hb Ow eben 4 econ 27.54 to 28.04 


Finished Material—Consumption is definitely off 
from the high September rate. A drop in new business 
is accepted as seasonal, but there has also been a cur- 
tailment of specifications on favorable contracts, such 
as those covering sheets written before the present 
schedule of prices came into force. Reduced automobile 
plant demand accounts for this in part, but a little 
general uncertainty has developed. The fact is taken as 
natural after the sustained movement into consumption 
channels of such a large volume of steel during the 
last several months. Steel selling offices do not all tell 
the same story. One finds October up to September 
and still promising well, but others show a slowing 
up as compared with September, with an extreme case 
of a 30 per cent falling off. New bookings of bars at 
2c. and 2.10c. Pittsburgh, and of sheets. at the 3.10c. 
No. 24 gage basis suggest no price weakness, and 
nothing below 1.90c., Pittsburgh basis, for plates is 
heard of in the face of a dull demand. Cold-finished 
steel bars are alone weak and can be obtained readily 
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at 2.40c., Pittsburgh. Sheet mills are wel! 
specifications now being received, incide: 
monly refer to December shipments. Lary 
tin plate buying featured the week, but o 
were sufficiently well filled so that all mil! 
attempt to participate. 


We quote for mill shipments, New York «: 
as follows: Soft steel bars, 2.34c. per lb 
2.24c.-: structural shapes, 2.34c.; bar iron, 2.2 


1 Up, and 
y, com- 
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Cast Iron Pipe——Makers are well booked 
sizes for the next few months, but although current 
prices are being adhered to on the general run of busi- 
ness, a large tonnage would probably bring out a lower 
quotation. Very little municipal purchasing is in evi- 
dence, but private buying continues active. The De- 
partment of Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, New 
York, is understood to have recommended to the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment that the low German 
bid on 10,000 tons of pipe and accessories be disregarded 
and that an award be made to the lowest American 
bidders. Official action that will permit an award is 
expected by next Thursday. 


We quote pressure pipe per net ton, f.o.b. New 
York in carload lots, as follows: 6-in. and larger, 
$49.60 to $52.60; 4-in. and 5-in., $54.60 to $57.60; 
3-in., $64.60 to $67.60; with $5 additional for Class A 
and gas pipe. 


n small 
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Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. New York 
Base per Lb. 


Plates and structural shapes.....s....... 3.34¢ 
Soft steel bars and small shapes......... 3.24¢ 
Tron DARE 2 641040656 ates eRe hee aes 0s 3.24¢ 
Iron bars, Swedish charcoal...... 7.00c. to 7.25c 
Cold-finished steel shafting and screw stock 
Rounds and hexagons........+.++--- 4.00c 
Flats and SQUSrGS....ccesccccscesss 4.50c. 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard.. 6.25c. 
FROORS oo cnsccovcsseuseh bab eneek vernee 4.49c. 
WARES occ cous vcncts bone ane aeeaees 3.99c. 
Blue annealed sheets (No. 10 gage)...... 3.89¢ 
Long terne sheets (No. 28 gage)......-- 6.35¢ 
Standard tool steel. .. «seca base cacens 12.00c. 
Wire, black annealed... .....22.2eces0% 4.50c. 
Wire, galvanized annealed...........+-+ 5.15c. 
Tire steel, 1% x % in. and larger........ 3.30c. 


Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x \%& in, and . 
LOPSer nc cece cswcves cs ebesssss 3.65¢ 


Open-hearth spring steel, bases...4,50c. to 7.00c 
Per Cent Off List 








Machine bolts, cut thread............+- 40 and 10 
Carriage bolts, cut thread...........- 30 and 10 
Coach GOFOWS ..cscccictswetn beacause 40 and 10 
Boiler Tubes— Per 100 Ft. 
Lap welded steel, 2-in.......ssscesse8 $17.33 
Seamless steel, B-it. ooo cccaun 4s cusheee 20.24 
Charcoal fron, S48. ...iss#tuueieuneuer 25.00 
Charcoal irom, 4-48. 004% cabebeeambeess 67.00 
Discounts on Welded Pipe 
Standard Steel- Black Galv 
S6im. BOR .cbssc seeds see 46 29 
Tem. DRE os cnnnsasecds eee 51 37 
a | eee 53 39 
3 ¥e-G-im. Dew osc cuss buen 48 35 
7. ond Ocim. TD......d5%s cna 44 17 
32 amd 20-tm. BO... ci cee cane 37 12 
Wrought Iron— 
~im, bet . ccsccsscsceeeeeeee 4 +19 
Them, WUE.» nscacwen sien eeoul il + 9 
2-8 564m. Butt 2.65 ieee eeueeeee 14 + 6 
Boim, WD 66. 0s cde oe00 os ee 5 +14 
S-O-OM. BBD .cccucsesin une 11 6 
7-12-in, lap: ..cvecisedues bau 3 +16 
Tin Plate (14 2 20 in.) 
Prime Seconds 
Coke, 100 Ib. base box......... $6.45 $6.20 
Charcoal, per box— A AAA 
MS + ccnseueieacee Cee $9.70 $12.10 
IX. nsnonpecip sine tenn 12.00 14.25 
IKK .cisecedkiae «cee 13.90 16.00 
: Terne Plate (14 2 20 im.) 
IC—30-Ib. coating. ......sse0sns $10.00 to $11.00 
IC—30-Ib. conting. .....ccere ees 12.00 to 13.00 
iC—40-Ib. coating... .......:6. 13.75 to 14.25 
Sheets, Box Annealed—Black, C. R. Qne Pass 
: Per Lb. 
Mea. 168 to 30. ........ce0s enna 4.15c. 
a 22 Ceccrccesoeeveséeebeceunn taal 4.30c. 
No <4 te eee COC OSceeceereseeeesesenee 4.35c. 
BNO. 2G... sec cccessts us seen 4.45c. 
SOG we s+ aes seo ee 4.60c. 
ME * Pihabbpbe ances ‘on sasere + 90050 EEE 
Sheets, Galvanized 
ee 80 Per Lb. 
No 164 ett eeee ee eomenn 4.50c. to 4.75c. 
No 1g ete eee eeeseees 4.60c. to 4.85c. 
a TARTS tsetse erase eeeeeeeten sees 7 
No. 22 1 Titties eee ee eee pees tg 
No. 24 ao iésedene ge ee 5.10c. 
No. 26 2 WAR fs eS See? See *“*-* 5.85c. 
No. 2R¢ ee bec cn oe EDEL te **-., 5. » 
OOD pos cstncccnsncceneennn ees 6.000. 


nae on and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher 


Aevteenenen en -rureepeTnanEEONersoenepeeN® ve reeenrTensseeateeeN 
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Warehouse Business.—Demand for structural ma- 
terial from stock continues in good volume, and there 
has been some small buying of plates recently. Black, 
galvanized and blue annealed sheets continue in de- 
mand, with the heaviest purchasing in the black sheet 
market. The current schedule of 4.35c. per lb., base, on 
black, and 5.10c. on galvanized is being firmly held. 


Coke.—A severe shortage of coke has developed in 
the past week, and spot carloads are almost unobtain- 
able. It is estimated that there is from 40,000 to 50,000 
tons of unsatisfied coke inquiry in this market, and 
sellers are only able to secure an occasional carload. 
The present situation in coke is attributed to several 
causes, including heavy exports of coal to South Amer- 
ican markets, Sweden, Italy and other British custom- 
ers, labor shortage at non-union mines which have not 
met the union scale and labor shortage among coke 
operations. Lack of transactions renders establishment 
of the market price difficult. It is believed by dealers 
that occasional carloads of foundry coke might be pur- 
chased at about $6 per ton, Connellsville, and small 
lots of furnace at about $4 per ton, Connellsville. 
By-product continues unchanged at $9.59 to $10.77, 
delivered Newark or Jersey City, N. J. 


Old Material.—All grades of scrap continue quiet, 
with a slight downward tendency of the market still 
in evidence. The reported intention of a large con- 
sumer to cease the use of blast furnace scrap at Spar- 
rows Point, Md., has apparently been abandoned, as a 
large tonnage of borings and turnings is reported to 
have been closed this week for Sparrows Point deliv- 
ery and brokers are in some instances offering $13 per 
ton, delivered. Heavy melting steel continues quiet, 
with shipments on contracts still suspended by con- 
sumers at Claymont, Del., and Coatesville, Pa. Brokers 
are still paying $15.50 to $16 per ton, delivered, on 
steel. Shipments of yard steel are again going forward 
to a Pottsville, Pa., consumer, with brokers paying up 
to $14 per ton, delivered. 


Buying prices per gross ton, New York, follow: 


Heavy melting steel (yard)..... $9.50 to $10.25 
Heavy melting steel (railroad or : 

equivalent) .....cceceeeeeees 12.50to 12.85 
Rails for rolling... .......++++++:. 12.50 to 13.00 
Steel CAF BRIGG. we ccsessccscess 19.25 to 19.75 
Iron car axles.........e+e4:. ... 23.50to 24.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 14.00 to 15.00 
Wore BPG coc ccccccascibvcs . 10.00to 10.50 
No. 1 yard wrought, long....... 13.00 to 14.00 
Cast borings (steel mill)....... 9.25 
Cast borings (chemical).... 12.00 to 13 50 
Machine shop turnings...... . 9.25to 9.60 
Mixed borings and turnings. 9.25 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam., a 

not under 2 ft. long).........- 10.25 to 10.75 
Stove plate (steel mill)......... 9.50to 106.00 
Stove plate (foundry).......... 11.00to 11.50 
Locomotive grate bars....... 10.50 to 11.00 
Malleable cast (railroad)...... 16.00 to 16.50 
Cast iron carwheels...........- 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 heavy breakable cast...... 13.00 to 13.50 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn 
are quoting to local foundries per gross ton follow 


No. 1 machinery cast........... $16.50 to $17.00 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, build- 

ing materials, etc.), cupola size 15.00to 15.50 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boil- 

GOR, GHD nc cccveccscoeesvoeues 14.00 to 14.50 


mewanmesrarrs ess roentonyny senses gerne “. + SR RE RR SON ERRRRNSR NERA Rene 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Philadelphia 


Base per Lb 

Tank steel plates, %-in. and 
eae ceccsees 8.80c. to 3.00c 
Tank steel plates, “-in... . 3.00¢ 
Structural shapes ....... : .. 2.75. to 2.90¢ 
Soft steel bars, small shapes and 


iron bars (except bands).... 2.90c. to 3.00 
Round-edge iron ........ eic® 3.50 
Round-edge steel, iron finished, 

OU OU MRE co cceessewewscess 3.50¢ 
Round-edge steel, planished...... 4.30¢ 
Reinforcing steel bars, square, 

twisted and deformed........ 3 00c 
Cold-finished steel, rounds and 

IRS gs cc snes 0b 64 0 40 «4s 4.00¢ 
Cold-finished steel, squares and 

GHEE Se civ edhe sbenteec dsicds. 4.50 
Or ot a 4.00c. to 4.25c. 
Steel bands, No. 12 gage to 4-in.. 

GOERIIOD ov cots Keseewesevecs 3.7bc. to 3.96c¢ 
Spri S... capa dweetehesecuce 5.000 
No. ey] black sheets.........-- e 4.35¢ 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets. 3.40 
No. 24 galvanized sheets....... 5.30c. 
Diamond pattern floor plates— 

MMM, fees cect eceerersens 5.30¢ 
Pe-OM,. ccc cctewseeecesrcess 5.50c 
DEE. och es becnebhsshvbecace ce 3.20¢ 
Tool eheel . osc csc e see cececens 7 56e 
Swedish iron bars......--- seeee 6.000. to 6.500 
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Philadelphia 


Pig Iron Has Stronger Tone—Scrap 
Softer—Steel Demand Tapers 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 19.—The pig iron market in the 

eastern Pennsylvania district continues to gather 
strength and is quoted at $21 to $21.50, base furnace. 
The higher figure is becoming more generally estab- 
lished, although the price of $21 has not entirely dis- 
appeared, Consumers are showing more interest in 
covering requirements, and there have been some in- 
quiries put out for first quarter delivery. Sales in 
moderate quantities have been made at $21.50. The 
firmer tone of the fuel market has been a factor in 
strengthening the pig iron market. 
- There has been a slight recession of activity in 
some of the finished steel lines, with a drop in demand, 
but on the whole the situation is satisfactory. Struc- 
tural shapes have become somewhat easier, with quota- 
tions ranging from 1.90c. to 2c., base Pittsburgh, with 
most makers holding to the latter price. Sheets are 
holding fairly well at recently established prices, but 
the letdown in automobile demand has influenced this 
market. Scrap is softer. Heavy melting steel is still 
quoted at $16.50, but in the absence of an actual test 
it remains to be seen whether this figure will hold. 


Pig Iron.—Growing strength in the market for pig 
iron is attributed to the stronger tone of fuel, lessened 
importations, and the sold-up condition of most fur- 
naces. A price of $21.50, base furnace, is quoted by 
most makers, and some sales of moderate-sized ton- 
nages have been made at this level. First quarter in- 
quiries have developed. One calls for 1000 tons, di- 
vided equally between No. 2 plain and No. 2X. An- 
other totals 800 tons, also divided equally between 
those two grades. Quotations of $21.50 have been made 
on this tonnage. It is reported that one sale calling 
for 2000 tons for last quarter shipment went at $21.50. 
There also are other tonnages of fair proportions be- 
ing negotiated for last quarter delivery. Foreign iron 
now is practically at the same price level as domestic 
iron when laid down. Low phosphorus iron also has 
shown more activity. During the past week an urgent 
demand for copper-bearing iron for early delivery has 
developed. One inquiry calls for 500 to 1000 tons, twe 
for 500 tons each and another for 300 tons. The quo- 
tations range from $23.50 to $24, furnace. Basic iron 
has been given a stimulus as the result of the recent 
purchase by a plate maker of 15,000 tons for Novem- 
ber-December shipment. Makers quote from $20.50 to 
$21.50, delivered eastern Pennsylvania. The decision 
of the Treasury Department holding that there has 
been no evidence of dumping of pig iron from India did 
not come as a surprise to makers in this district. They 
are relying more on the pending case regarding the 
alleged payment of indirect bounties on pig iron to the 
Tata Iron & Steel Co. 


The following quotations are, with the exception 
of those on low phosphorus tron, for delivery at 
Philadelphia and include freight rates varying from 
76c. to $1.63 per gross ton: 


East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 





2.25 sil : aa $21.76 to $22.26 
East. Pa. No. 7X, 2.25 to 2.75 «il 23 26to 22.76 
East. Pa. No. 1X.... 22.76to 23.26 
Virginia No, 2 piain, 1.75 to 2.25 

sil : os . 2747to 28.467 
Virginia No. 2X. 2.25 to 2.75 «il. 24.17 to 29.17 
Basic delivered eastern Pa 20.50to 21.60 
Gray forge 21.96to 22.00 


Malieable 22.00to 22.50 


Standard low phos if.o.b. fur- 

nace ) a . 22.76 to 23.00 
Cae bearing low phos (f.o.b. 

urnace) .. eeeese -++ 23.50t0 24.00 


Ferromanganese.—Steel makers are specifying ac- 
tively against contracts for ferromanganese, but de- 
mand is extremely light. Sales entail carlots only. 
The price range remains unchanged at $88 to $95, with 
a somewhat stronger tone apparent. So far, however, 
the quotations have not been withdrawn, although talk 
of such action has been heard. 

Plates.—While demand for plates has let down 
slightly, it is still fair, and specifications are coming in 
in a satisfactory manner. Buying is of a miscellaneous 
character, with the railroads the principal purchasers. 
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So far, however, the railroads have been buying mostly 
for repair work, but they are expected to come into the 
market soon for new equipment, particularly cars. The 
market is quoted at 1.90c., base Pittsburgh. 


Shapes.—New business in plain material has de- 
clined somewhat. The market is quoted at 1.90c. to 2c., 
base Pittsburgh, with most producers holding for the 
latter figure. Business coming to fabricators consists 
principally of small jobs, as is usual at this season. 


Bars.—While merchant steel bars are firm at 2c., 
base Pittsburgh, new business is light, and there has 
been a slight lag in specifications, though they are be- 
ing received in fair volume by some mills. Iron bars 
are quoted at 1.90c., Pittsburgh, for carlots, or more, 
and 2c. for less-than-carload lots. 


Sheets.—Prices of sheets are holding fairly well. 
The decline in automobile demand has influenced the 
market, however. Most shipments are being made at 
old prices, lower than those now prevailing. Blue an- 
nealed is quoted at 2.40c., base Pittsburgh; galvanized 
at 3.95c. to 4c., and black at 3.10c. 


Billets —Demand for billets is light. Prices con- 
tinue to be quoted at $35, Pittsburgh, for rerolling bil- 
lets, and $40, Pittsburgh, for forging steel. 


Imports.—Receipts of pig iron at Philadelphia last 
week were very small, amounting to only 250 tons, 
all of which came from Germany. Other imports were: 
Cast iron pipe from France, 425 tons; galvanized steel 
strips from England, 10 tons; steel ingots, 29 tons, 
structural steel, 9 tons, and steel bands, 5 tons—all 
from Germany. 


Warehouse.—Warehouses report that the volume of 
business is fairly good but that prices, which are un- 
changed, are unsatisfactory and have been depressed 
by foreign competition, especially in reinforcing and 
merchant bars, shapes and plates. 


Old Material.—The market for scrap has become 
somewhat easier, with a decline of 25c. to 50c. in sev- 
eral grades. Steel rails for rerolling are off 25c., and 
heavy axle turnings are down 50c., while railroad grate 
bars and stove plate now take a flat price of $13.50. 
Heavy melting steel continues to be quoted at $16.50, 
but it is evident the market is not strong at this figure. 
In the absence of an actual test it remains to be seen 
what price would rule. Buyers are unwilling to pay 
this figure, but at the same time dealers are not anx- 
ious to sell. It is reported that sales have been made 
at $16, but since the material was not of standard 
quality, they have not been accepted as an index. Bun- 
dled sheets and mixed borings and turnings also reflect 
a softer tone, but in this case also the prices remain 
unchanged because of the lack of transactions. 


We quote for delivery, consuming points in this 
district, as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel 


iwaae $16.50 
DOPED TOA ..ciseveocs ok bien a ae 16.50 
Steel rails for rolling... -+++-$17.00to 17.50 
No. 1 low phos., heavy, 0.04 per 

cent and under...... -++++ 21,00to 22.00 
Couplers and knuckles... -»» 18.50to 19.00 
Rolled steel wheels............. 18.50 to 19.00 
Cast fron carwheels............. 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought. -.+- 17.00to 17.50 
No. 1 forge fire....... .. 138.50to 14.00 
Bundled sheets (for steel works) 138.00 to 13.50 


Mixed borings and turnings (for 
blast furnace) ..... vinbas Eee te 206 
Machine shop turnings (for steel 


SD: 2% dule MeO Oren 4a © 4 0\66 13.00 to 13.50 
Machine shop turnings (for roll- 

OED ae aw Od'S ere © 0s .-. 18.50to 14.00 
Heavy axle turnings (or equiva- 

lent) 


Om aan 6 he anise 6 46 wade 14.00 to 14.50 
Cast borings (for steel works 


and rolling mill) 2 
Cast borings (for chemical plant) 16.00to 16 


6.50 
De 2 Lh. cetebs a b's a0 986 & 6 17.50 to 18.00 
Heavy breakable cast (for steel 
WEY “Sond cae tccdberdsceten 16.00 to 16.50 
Railroad grate bars............ 13.50 
Stove plate (for steel works).... 13.50 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 
and tubes (new specifications) 14.00to 14.50 
ST ‘<etoince 5.050 ee eked bint 21.00 to 22.00 
ERENT AS cteicsccsedvdenest 23.00 to 24.00 


The American Mining Congress has tentatively de- 


cided to hold its annual convention in Washington, 
Dec. 7 to 10. 
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Cleveland 


Volume of Steel Business Declines— 
Strip Steel Weaker 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 19.—The volume of steel business 
shows some falling off as compared with a week ago, 
The seasonal curtailment in the automotive industry 
appears to have extended to nearly all motor car 
builders, although the reduction in production sched- 
ules has been more pronounced in the case of some 
than with others. Orders direct from the automobile 
plants, particularly for sheets and strip steel, have 
declined, and the slowing down is reflected in the de- 
mand for steel from makers of forgings, stampings 
and other automobile parts. However, automobile 
manufacturers apparently are not alarmed over the 
situation and express optimistic views regarding the 
outlook for motor car business during the early winter 
months. 

Other consuming industries in this territory are 
going along at recent rates of operations. Some con- 
sumers are still getting shipments on steel bars at 
1.90c. against late September specifications on third 
quarter contracts and so far have not placed much 
bar tonnage for this quarter. With the Corrigan, Mec- 
Kinney Steel Co. becoming a factor in the steel bar 
market in this territory shortly, with an output of 
15,000 tons per month, there is a possibility that Cleve- 
land may be made a basing point for steel bars. Quo- 
tations of 2c., Cleveland, have been made on steel bars, 
although Pittsburgh district mills are adhering to the 
price of 2c., Pittsburgh. 

Structural material is holding firmly to 2c., Pitts- 
burgh, and plates to 1.90c., Pittsburgh. Little new 
building work is in prospect. Plates are in lighter 
demand than recently. Two Lake boats are pending, 
requiring 5400 tons of plates. The Wheeling & Lake 


Erie Railway has placed 1000 tons of rails with the 
Carnegie Steel Co. 


Semi-Finished Steel.—Specifications are holding up 
well, but new demand from consumers who buy for 
early requirements instead of making contracts is not 
so active as a few weeks ago. The market is firm at 
$36, Cleveland and Youngstown, for sheet bars, and 
$35 for large billets and slabs. 


Iron Ore——Water shipments of Lake Superior ore 
continue heavy, and the movement during the first half 
of October was at the rate of over 9,500,000 tons for the 
month. A record movement for October is looked for. 


Pig Iron.—Producers in the Cleveland and Valley 
districts that recently marked up prices 50c. a ton to 
$18.50, furnace, appear to be holding firmly to the new 
quotations, but consumers are showing resistance to the 
advance, contending that it is not justified by conditions. 
The higher prices have tended to restrict buying ™ 
the northern Ohio territory for delivery in the first 
quarter, although aggregate sales by Cleveland inter- 
ests the past week, amounting to approximately 40,000 
tons, showed a gain over those of the previous week. 
This total included around 10,000 tons of basic iron for 
early shipment placed by a north central Ohio steel 
plant, which divided the business between Cleveland 
furnaces. This business was taken at $18, Cleveland. 
A Cleveland consumer bought 2000 tons of foundry 
iron for the first quarter at the old price, a quotation 
on the inquiry having been made before the advance. 
A few small lots have been taken at the present price 
of $19.50, furnace, for local delivery. Cleveland pro- 
ducers have taken some business for outside shipment 
at $18.50, furnace, but it has consisted mostly of small 
lots for this year’s delivery. In western Ohio and In- 
diana, where prices have not been advanced, several 
sales were made during the week at $19, furnace. A 
Michigan producer which marked up its price to $20, 
furnace, reports a few sales at the advance, including 
a 900-ton lot. However, another Lake furnace is still 
es $19.50, furnace, for Michigan delivery. Pr0- 
a are showing anxiety over the fuel situation for 
the first quarter, and this is the most important factor 
in the present firmness of the market. However, s°™¢ 
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furnaces are not disposed to advance prices, believing 
that an advance would check first quarter buying, 
which has not yet become active. The slowing down in 
the automotive industry in Michigan has caused some 
curtailment in pig iron shipping orders from that State, 
but generally shipments continue good. Inquiries pend- 
ing include one from a central Ohio steel foundry for 
700 tons of basic iron and another from northern Ohio 
for 500 tons of malleable iron. 


Quotations below, except on basic and low phos- 
phorus iron, are deliver Cleveland, and for local 
iron include a 50c. switching charge. Ohio silvery 
and Southern iron prices are based on a $3.02 
freight rate from Jackson and $6.01 from Birmine 


ham: 
Gee ne ss os ts ny wed wcn'e wee $18.00 
Northern No, 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25...... 20.00 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 ; . 26.01 
et. Oe ol ins pan chine ene 6 ot 20.00 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent...... st - Wie $0.52 
Standard low phos., Valley furnace..... 28.00 


Sheets.— While orders from the automotive industry 
have fallen off, there is a heavy demand from other 
sources and most of the mills still have good order 
books. Blue annealed sheets appear somewhat easier 
to obtain at 2.30c., Pittsburgh, than recently, although 
most mills are holding to 2.40c. On galvanized sheets 
3.85c. seems to be more common than 3.95c. Black 
sheets still range from 8c. to 3.10c. 


Strip Steel.—Cold-rolled strip mills have less ton- 
nage on their books than a few weeks ago, as the result 
of the falling off in the demand from the automotive 
industry, and competition has resulted in further price 
concessions. The market now ranges from 3.15c. to 
3.25¢c., Cleveland, for round lots. Tube stock has set- 
tled down to from 3c. to 3.10c. The demand for hot- 
rolled strip has declined for the same reason. While 
cold-rolling mills are able to obtain more than the 
usual concession, prices to other consumers appear 
firm. 

Cold-Finished Steel Bars.—The recent price irregu- 
larity has been followed by a $2 a ton reduction in the 
regular quotation to 2.45c., Cleveland, which of late 
has been the more common price. The demand is not 
active. 


Reinforcing Bars.—The seasonal falling off in build- 
ing work is reflected in a decrease in the demand. The 
only inquiry of any size is for 300 tons for the War 
Memorial Building, Indianapolis. Quotations are un- 
changed at 2c., Pittsburgh, for billet steel bars, and 
1.80c., mill, for rail steel bars, but round lots might 
bring lower prices. 

Warehouse Business.—Warehouse sales are good, 
holding up to about September volume. It is claimed 
that the shading of the warehouse price of 3c. on steel 
bars, plates and structural material that has been in 
evidence in northern Ohio recently, resulting from com- 
petition from Pittsburgh district jobbers, has disap- 
peared. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Bolt and nut business is 
holding up to about the September volume, but is most- 
ly in specifications against contracts. Rivet shipments 
are largely against contracts written at $2.60 per 100 lb., 
but this price might be shaded on a prompt shipment 
order. 

Coke.—Prices on Connellsville foundry coke are 
firm, but no higher than a week ago. Quotations range 
from $4.50 to $5, ovens, for early shipment. Some are 
asking $5.50, ovens, for contract coke. By-product fur- 
nace coke for foundry use is slightly higher, being 
quoted at $5.25, ovens, for nut sizes and $6.25 for egg. 
Heating coke has advanced, now ranging from $3.35 to 
$3.75, ovens. 


Guerre seameretnnenensseeeeNPRR ENS LT LL A LN 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Cleveland 


Base per Lb. 

Plates and structural shapes.......--.+-- 3.00c. 
Mild steel bars.....««-.+«+-+«++55> ao 
Cold-finished rounds and hexagons....... 3.90c. 
Cold-finished flats and squares........-- 4.40¢. 
Hoops and bands......-<---++++e0+9% . 3.65e. 
No. 24 black sheets. ....---- +e eee ennee 3.80c. 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets.......-----> 3.25c. 
No, 24 galvanized sheets. ...-.--++-+-««+ 4.665c. 
No. $ annealed re. per 100 tev teens * 4 
No. 9 galvanized wire, per 100 ID.......-- . 

Gonmmien wire nails, base, per keg......-- 3.00 
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Old Material.—There is no demand from mills and 
very little from dealers. As a result prices have de- 
clined further on several grades, and dealers look for 
them to go still lower. Machine shop turnings have be- 
come a drug on the market. A local consumer is not 
taking this grade at present; so an outlet must be 
found in the Youngstown district. Shipments of other 
grades of blast furnace scrap are being held up locally. 


We quote per gross ton delivered consumers 
yards in Cleveland 


Heavy melting steel...... ..«- $14.75 to $16.00 
Rails for rolling : 16.25 to 16.50 
Rails under 3 ft 17.00 to 17.50 
Low phosphorus billet, bloom and 

slab crops 18.00to 19.60 
Low phosphorus sheet bar crops. 18.50 to 19.00 
Low phosphorus plate scrap i8.50to 19.00 
Low phosphorus forging crops 16.75 to T7.25 
Cast iron borings 11.50to 11.75 
Machine shop turnings 9.25 to 9.50 
Mixed borings and short turnings 11.50to 11.75 
Compressed sheet ee 13.50to 14.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 11.50to 12.00 
No > railroad wrought 14.75 to 16.00 
Railroad malleable 17.00to 17.50 
Light bundied sheet stampings 12.00to 12.50 
Steel axle turnings 12.60to 13.00 
No. 1 cast 16.50to 17.00 
No 1 bushell 12.00to 12.50 
No. 2 busheling 11.50to 11.76 
Drop forge flashings, 15 i and 

under 11.50to 12.00 
Raliroad grate bars 12.50 te 13.00 
Stove plate 12.50 to 13.00 
Pipes and flues 10.00 t 10.50 


Says Pig Iron Imports Throw Americans 
Out of Employment 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 19.--Cheap pig iron from India 
has been coming into Pennsylvania and interfering with 
the employment of workers of the State, according to a 
letter from John W. Logan, secretary of the Alan Wood 
Iron & Steel Co., addressed to W. L. Mellon, chairman 
of the Republican State Committee. 

“Our business has been seriously menaced by the 
large importations of iron and steel, especially of pig 
iron, and we have been fighting these in every possible 
way,” declared Mr. Logan. 

“The Tariff Commission has pending before it a 
proposition to increase by 50 per cent the present 
duty on pig iron, which is about 75c. per ton. Should 
the commission decide to recommend this increase, it 
will be nowhere near adequate. Eastern pig iron pro- 
ducers, whose markets have been seriously affected by 
large imports of foreign iron, point out that the effects 
are more far-reaching than appears at first glance. 
These imports of pig iron hurt not merely the blast 
furnace operator, but work back to the ore mines, coal 
mines and limestone quarries. The railroads themselves 
are losers to an extent not generally appreciated.” 


Reduced Supply Stiffens Detroit Scrap 


Derrorr, Oct. 19.—With the automobile industry 
generally rearranging schedules downward in line with 
sales, there has been less waste material offered. This 
fact has had a tendency to add firmness to the scrap 
market. There has been no change in prices during the 
past week, but no sales have been recorded on the 
low range. 


The following prices are quoted on a gross ton 
basis f.o.b. producers’ yards, excepting stove plate, 
No, 1 machinery cast and automobile cast, which 
are quoted on a net ton basis 


Heavy melting and shoveling 


steel .... ee . 812.50 to $13.00 
Borings and short turnings . 9.66to 8.60 
Long turnings ‘ . £76 $9.25 
No. 1 machinery cast 17.06to 18.60 
Automobile cast , 20.56to 21.50 
Hydraulic compressed -» 12.00to 12.66 
Stove plate ....... 13.59to 14.56 
No. 1 busheling 11.060to 11.60 
Sheet clippings S00to £8.56 
Piashings ...... -«+« 10.76to 11.26 


The Worcester State Public Employment Office in 
the month of September noted a smart increase over 
August and a slight increase over September, 1925, in 
the demand from industries for labor, according to the 
report of Superintendent William A. Wilder. Of par- 
ticular significance is the fact that the machine shops 
are seeking skilled workers. 
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San Francisco 





Bids Closed on 10,450 Tons of Plates— 
Cold-Rolled Shafting Down $2 


San FRANCISCO, Oct. 16 (By Air Mail).—During 
the past week bids were closed on five different inqui- 
ries which call for a total of 10,450 tons of steel plates. 
Of this amount 2180 tons was awarded. This is the 
largest plate tonnage booked in a single week on the 
Pacific Coast since last June. The week’s largest indi- 
vidual letting, 1780 tons, for syphons for the Southern 
California Edison Co., Los Angeles, was taken by the 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., Newport 
News, Va. ; 

On cold-rolled shafting, some of the Eastern mills 
have lowered quotations $2 a ton, and are now asking 
2.40c., base Pittsburgh. Locally, general demand is 
consistent, but individual orders are small and repre- 
sent only the immediate requirements of buyers. 

While confirmation is lacking, it is understood that 
European producers of concrete and merchant bars will 
soon quote American differentials, or an equivalent, 
on all extra sizes. Local importers believe that if this 
is done it will make foreign bars less attractive to 
American buyers. 


Pig Iron.—A local importer has contracted for 1000 
tons of German foundry iron. He expects this ship- 
ment to arrive in about two months, and he is quoting 
it at about $24.25 per net ton, duty paid, f.o.b. cars San 
Francisco. Orders and inquiries during the week have 
been for small lots only. Quotations are unchanged. 


Per Gross Ton 


*Utah basi , skineoes . .. $25.00 to $26.00 
*Utah foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25... 25.00to 26.00 
**Indian foundry, sil. 2.75 25.00 
**German foundry, sil. 2.75 24.25 





*Delivered San Francisco 
**Duty paid, f.o.b. cars San Francisco 
Shapes.—Fabricated structural lettings for the 

week total about 600 tons; fresh inquiries call for 450 
tons. The largest individual letting, 325 tons, for the 
National Paper Products Co., Southgate, Cal., was 
taken by the Union Iron Works of Los Angeles. The 
Western Pipe & Steel Co., San Francisco, is low bidder 
on 220 tons for gates for the Stony Gorge dam near 
Orland, Cal., for which bids were taken by the United 
States Reclamation Bureau at Denver, Colo. Eastern 
mills continue to quote plain material at 2.35c., c.i-f. 
Coast ports. 


Plates.—-The Western Pipe & Steel Co. is low bidder 
on 1800 tons for a penstock for the city of Los Angeles. 
Bids close Oct. 20 on about 600 tons for a pipe line for 
the city of Spokane, Wash. King Brothers Boiler 
Works, Portland, Ore., took 200 tons for a pipe line at 
Yakima, Wash. The-.Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific Co., San 
Francisco, awarded 200 tons for shipment to Manila, 
P. L, to the Bethlehem Steel Co. It is expected that 
the Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles, will 
place about 6500 tons for a pipe line during the coming 
week. Eastern mills continue to quote plates at 2.30c., 
c.i.f. Coast ports. 


Bars.—The Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific Co., San Fran- 
cisco, has awarded 100 tons of rivet bars for shipment 
to Manila, P. I., as follows: 75 tons to the United 
States Steel Products Co. and 25 tons to the Pacific 
Coast Steel Co. The general contract for building Pier 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. San Francisco 


Base per Lb 
Plates and structural shapes... 3.30c 


Mild steel bars and small angles. . 3 20c 
Small channels and tees, %-in. to 2%-in.. 3.90c 
Spring steel, 4-in. and thicker. . 5.00c 
No. 24 black sheets..........+- ‘ sass. 4.90 
No. 28 DRC GOOER. . occ cece cccnccs ‘ 5.15« 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets......... 4.00c 
No. 24 galvanized sheets................ 5.65c 
No. 28 galvanized sheets................ 6.15¢ 
Common wire nails, base pe i eS 3.75 
Cement coated nails, 100-Tb. keg......... 3.75 
Cement coated nails, count kegs.......... 3.00 
Or et ee ae eRe OL DRA TENET TRE TUNED EP ERORTPOPTRRPTRPESPEPEEPT THE EREETEET THUS CF NERO Teen yeh 2 = 
‘a 


Ad 


45, on the San Francisco water front, was 


arded by 
the State Board of Harbor Commissioners to +) Healy 
Tibbits Construction Co., San Francisco. low bid 
was $1,090,842. The 1600 to 3300 tons of concrete bars 
required has not yet been let. No individua! lettings 
of 100 tons or over have been reported. Loca! bar job- 
bers quote concrete bars at about 2.30c. to 2.5c. base, 
per lb. on lots of 200 tons, and about 2.40 2 50c. 
base, on smaller lots. 
Cast Iron Pipe.—Bids on 2217 tons of 6, 8 and 12-in, 


Class C cast iron pipe for Koko Head Park, T. H., sub- 
mitted through Alexander & Baldwin, San Francisco, 
have been rejected, and new bids are expected to be 
called for in the near future. The city of Long Beach, 
Cal., is taking bids on 701 tons of 6, 8 and 12-in. Class 
B cast iron pipe, and the city of Huntington Park, Cal., 
is receiving bids on 281 tons of 16-in. Class B pipe. No 
public lettings have been reported during the week. 
Quotations are firm at $50, base water shipment, San 
Francisco. 


Warehouse Business.—Prices are fairly well main- 
tained, and demand is slightly stronger. There are no 
large individual orders. 


Coke.—No inquiries of importance are pending. As 
most local buyers are well covered for the balance of 
the present quarter, this department of the market is 
relatively quiet. German by-product coke is quoted at 


about $12 to $12.50 per net ton at incoming dock. 


Birmingham 
Pig Iron Buying Lags—Steel Demand 
Sustained—Cast Pipe Dull 


BIRMINGHAM, Oct. 19.—The pig iron market has 
been dull for the past two weeks. Following the de- 
cline in prices to $20, base Birmingham, for foundry 
iron, the larger consumers bought rather liberally, but 
since then there has been little activity. Efforts to 
reduce costs are seen in recent moves of producers. 
The Woodward Iron Co. has blown out two small blast 
furnaces at Vanderbilt, Ala., but within another two 
weeks will complete repairs on a Woodward stack, 
which will have a capacity equal to the combined out- 
put of the two Vanderbilt furnaces. The Sloss-Shef- 
field Steel & Iron Co. will have a North Birmingham 
furnace ready for operation next month, with increased 
capacity. Ten Alabama furnaces are on foundry iron, 
an equal number is on basic and one stack is on spe- 
cial iron. 


We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham dis- 
trict furnaces, as follows: 


No. 2 foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 sil..........- $20.00 
No. 1 foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil.........-- 20.50 
Basic oo tes 0ngs cep bes een all aeanee 
Charcoal, ‘warm Dias. ...<sccescbue sees 30.00 


Rolled Steel_—Current demand warrants practically 
full operation of steel-making capacity. All open- 
hearth furnaces in shape are running. Some mills 
are supplied with orders for three to six months ahead. 
There are good bookings in rails and track accessories, 
and there is a steady stream of orders for sheets and 
other forms of finished steel. The original plans for 
the Fairfield sheet mill of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co. have now been completely carried out, 
and the plant will soon be in full operation. Prices 
remain unchanged as follows: Structural shapes and 
bars, 2.15c. to 2.25¢., base Birmingham; plates, 2.()5c- 
to 2.15¢.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 2.60c. to 2.7e.; 


No. 24 black sheets, 3.30c. to $.40c., and No. 24 gal- 
vanized sheets, 4.20c. to 4.30. 


Cast Iron Pipe—Although pressure pipe plants re- 
main in full operation, new business is falling of. 
Unfilled tonnage, however, will keep shops busy for 
several weeks, and a fairly good operation through the 
winter is still looked for. Prices continue to hold 2t 
$39, Birmingham, for 6-in. and larger diameters. 


Shops making soil pi ttings operating only 
pipe and fi = 
about four days a week. wis 
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Coke.—Production is being maintained, but new 
contracts are slow in being closed. Current bookings 
are sufficient to sustain full operation of all the by- 
product coke ovens of the district. Considerable coke 
continues to be shipped to other sections of the country. 
Foundry coke quotations remain at $5.50, Birmingham. 


Old Material.—Notwithstanding some buying of 
scrap, market prices are weak. Though consumption 
is increasing, there appears to be no prospect for 
higher prices. Dealers have plenty of material in stock 
and have no difficulty in satisfying current demands. 


We quote per gross ton? f.o.b. Birmingham dis- 
trict yards, as follows: 


Cast iron borings, chemical... . o 5.00 to $16.00 


Heavy melting steel...... -++ 12.00to 13.00 
Railroad wrought ............. 12.00to 13.00 
ee, See aude teen a eee 2 
..@00.lUS ... 17.00to 18.00 
Steel rails ...... ive & . 18.00to 14.00 
RO a Gi dias ns Sele .. 16.50to 17.00 
Tramear wheels ........... . 16.00toe 17.00 
Ce oi se Jekhes obese secce 16.00to 16.50 
Stove plate ......... i * 14.00to 14.50 
Machine shop turnings. ; 7.50to 8.00 
Cast iron borings......... .. 7.50to 8.00 
Rails for rolling......... . 15.00to 16.00 


Seattle 


Large Amount of Structural Business 
Pending—Shading in Sheets 


SEATTLE, Oct. 14.—The local steel situation is fairly 
good. New orders have shown an increase in the past 
two weeks and the outlook is regarded as satisfactory. 
With only a fair volume of orders being placed, prices 
are firm except on sheets, which are not any too strong. 

New building in Seattle continues active. A large 
theater is now being erected, while a second will soon 
be started, and in addition two large hotels are being 
built, with a third contemplated. There is a tendency 
on the part of builders to use more steel, and this is 
expected to grow stronger. A move is under way to 
form a section of the American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction here. 


Pig Iron.—Sales are light, but prices are unchanged. 
We quote Utah basic and foundry irons at $25 to $26, 
delivered, Seattle. A sale of 150 tons of foundry is 
reported at the lower price. 


Plates.—Demand is fair, but some large jobs are 
coming up that will take considerable tonnage. King 
Brothers, Portland, took a contract for about 250 tons 
of 16-in. steel pipe for a penstock being built for Wash- 
ington Water Power Co. at Lake Chelan, while about 
1200 tons is expected to be placed on Oct. 20 for the 
Yakima, Wash., water lines. The Government Reclama- 
tion Service has plans under way for irrigating pro- 
jects in Kittitas County, Wash., which if they go 
through, will require about 6000 tons of plates. The 
city of Seattle is inquiring for about 400 tons of steel 
plates to be used in replacing present wooden water 
lines. We quote plates, tank quality, %-in. and heavier, 
at 2.30c., f.0.b. Seattle. 

Structural Material.—Some new work has been 
placed, and there are several large jobs in sight that 
will require upward of 20,000 tons. The Hofius Steel 
Co. has taken about 400 tons for the new local Or- 
pheum Theater, while bids will go in on Oct. 20 for 
about 1000 tons for the Famous Players theater to 
be built in Seattle. Work in sight includes about 600 
tons for refrigerator cars to be built by the Pacific 
Car & Foundry Co., Seattle, for the Pacific Fruit 
Express. The Government at Manila, P. L, is asking 
bids on 1200 tons for bridge work. A proposed local 
auditorium will require 500 to 600 tons; a city bascule 
leaf bridge for street car lines, about 500 tons; two 
local business buildings, 3000 tons; a new Orpheum 
theater at Portland, 400 tons, and a private industrial 
enterprise at Twin Falls, Idaho, 3000 tons. Local 
fabricators say there never was a time when so much 
work was in sight in this district as at present. Beams 
and channels are firm at 2.35c., Seattle. 

Sheets.—Although some shading in prices is re- 
ported, it is confined to one or two small Eastern mills, 
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with the larger mills holding to regular prices. Mill 
prices on sheets, c.if. Seattle, are as follows: No, 24 
gage, galvanized, 4.53%c.; No. 24 gage, black, 3.68c., 
and No. 10, blue annealed, 2.97 %ec. 

Steel Bars.—New demand is reported quiet, but 
prices are firm. The local maker, the Pacific Coast 
Steel Co., is quoting steel bars at 2.35c. and reinforc- 
ing bars at 2.35c., delivered Seattle. 

Wire Products.—Prices remain firm but unchanged. 
Wire nails and cement coated are held at $3.20, base 
per 100-lb. keg, Seattle. 

Hoops and Bands.Demand for hoops is light, but 
for bands is quite active. We quote hoops and bands 
at $3 per 100 lb., delivered Seattle. 

Shafting——Eastern makers are quoting cold-rolled 
bars at $3.50 per 100 Ib., delivered Seattle. Demand 
is fair. 

Warehouse Trade.—Local jobbers report that the 
first two weeks in October showed an increase in orders 
over the same period last month. Competition is keen, 
and one local jobber made a reduction of $5 per ton 
on about 15 different steel items, effective from Oct. 5 
Reports are that a large Chicago steel interest is con- 
templating active representation in the Seattle ter- 
ritory. 


Warehouse Prices f.0.b. Seattle 
Base per Lb 
Structural shapes 3.10¢ 


Steel bars 3.00¢ 
Reinforcing bars Ot 
Steel plates 1 oo 
Sheeta, blue annealed, No. 10 gage 4.2% 
Sheets, biack, No. 24 gage 4. 906 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 24 gage 5. 7h 
Rivets, button head 5 OMe 
Per Cent Off List 
Rivets, tank quality 0 
Bolts, carriage, all sites 40 and 10 
Bolts, machine, all sizes ‘sand 16 
Wire nails, base per keg $3.40 
Cement coated nails, 100-Ib. kegs 5 a0 


St. Louis 


Pig Iron Weakens as Furnace Goes In— 


Cotton Situation Affects Steel Sales 


Sr. Louts, Oct. 19.—The second blast furnace of the 
St. Louis Coke & Iron Corporation, Granite City, which 
was completed recently, was placed in operation last 
Thursday, increasing the pig iron output of that com- 
pany from 500 to 1000 tons daily. The increased pro- 
duction brought forth more aggressive selling efforts, 
resulting in the closing of contracts for 10,000 tons for 
shipment throughout the last quarter and into the first 
quarter of next year. The principal sale was 5000 tons 
of foundry iron to a melter in this district. A specialty 
maker bought 1500 tons, an upper Illinois melter took 
1000 tons, and various sales, ranging from a carload 
up to 250 tons, accounted for another 2500 tons. In- 
quiries before the market total about 3500 tons, the 
largest being 1000 tons for a stove foundry for the last 
two months of the year. Quotations are nominal. It is 
understood that Chicago interests were selling North- 
ern iron in this market at $19.50 to $20, f.o.b. Chicago, 
which prices are being met by the local maker. 

We quote delivered consumers yards, St. Louisa 
as follows, having added to furnace prices, $2.16 


freight from Chicago. $4.42 from Birmingham, all 
rail, and Sic. average switching charge from Granite 





City: 
Northern fdy., afl. 1.75 to 2.2 ‘ $22.16 
Northern malleable, sil. 1. s ‘to 
BD caudecee sane 22.16 
ES. 35s cxoecndilinne fo oe 22.16 


Southern fdy.. sil. 1.75 to 2.2 24.42 
Granite City fron, sii. 1.76 to : i. $21.81to 22.21 


Finished Iron and Steel--The Wabash Railway is 
in the market for 5600 kegs of track spikes and 1600 


rails recently purchased. Final allocation of the rail 
orders increased the total purchased from 
as previously reported, to the higher figure. 
crisis in the Southwest has caused a falling 
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Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. St. Louis 
sase per Lb. 


Plates and structural shapes........+--- 3.25¢, 
Bars, mild steel or iron.......-.+2e+++85 3.15c. 
Cold-finished rounds, shafting and screw = 
DE cds aie wane wee 84d O80 ; aoa T5c. 
No. 24 black sheets........... ... 4.45e. 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets.. s 3.60c. 
No. 24 galvanized sheets....... s 5.25¢., 
Black corrugated sheets ; .. 4.65c. 
Galvanized corrugated sheets 6 30c. 
Structural rivets ae : . 3.65c. 
Boiler rivets ........- sei 2 . 3.85¢c. 
Per Cent Off List 
Tank rivets, 7-in. and smaller.........+«e+8- 70 
Machine bolts ........ ; sooveces ees 0 GnaS 
Carriage bolts ai cra tg cswweesesourenene 1744 
Lag screws : ; ..55 and 5 


Hot-pressed nuts, square, blank or tapped, 
3.25c. off per Ib 
Hot-pressed nuts, hexagons, blank or tapped, 
3.75 off per lb 


(ovescensvevvsvevenvenesvevevsenerasronsensessotsreenensennene ‘ ' ' eoeuaseaneaeenecegecevenoerenrveenenensacennencreeennoenegoene® 


orders for sheets, and warehouse business generally has 
suffered from the same cause. The structural trade is 
quiet, and fabricators here are looking to other centers 
for business. 

Coke.—Another advance of 25c. a ton in the price 
of domestic coke is expected to become effective Nov. 1, 
a similar advance having been effective Oct. 1. The 
demand for domestic, as well as foundry grades, is 
heavy. 

Old Material.—The market is weaker on all grades. 
Heavy melting and shoveling steel are 25c. a ton lower; 
rails for rolling, railroad wrought, and machine shop 
turnings have declined 50c., and railroad malleable 75c. 
Prices on some grades are being sustained by unfilled 
orders in the hands of dealers, but these orders are very 
limited as to tonnage. New railroad lists include: 
Chesapeake & Ohio, 9800 tons; Rock Island, 7000 tons; 
Wabash, 2275 tons; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
1000 tons; St. Louis-San Francisco, 600 tons, and Mis- 
souri Pacific, 300 tons. 


We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. consumers’ 
St. Louis industrial district and dealers’ 
follows: 


works, 
yards, as 

Per Gross Ton 
Iron rails 


5 iaraa dive tocol ; - $11.00 to $11.50 
tails for rolling . 15.75to 16.2 

Steel rails less than 3 ft. 16.50to 17.00 
Relaying rails, 60 lb. and under... 20.50t 23.50 
Relaying rails, 70 lb. and over . 26.50to 29.00 
Cast iron carwheels... ‘ 15.25 5.75 


Heavy melting steel. 13.00 to 13.50 
13.5 


Heavy shoveling steel ‘ . 13.00 to 50 
Frogs, switches and guards cut 

apart biethwedceh oes 15.00 to 15.50 
Railroad springs : 17.50 to 18.00 
Heavy axle and tire turnings 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 locomotive tires 16.00t 16.50 

Per Net Ton 

Steel angle bars........... 12.50to 13.00 
Steel car axles........ --- 18.00to 18.50 
Iron car axles...... : 21.00 to 21.50 
Wrought iron bars and transoms 18.50to 19.00 
No, 1 railroad wrought coscnmsee te 12% 
No. 2 railroad wrought. . 11.50to 11.7 
Cast iron borings.... . ‘ . 9.25 to 9.7 
No. 1 busheling....... -cc 10.26 to 10.7 
No. 1 railroad cast.. ote a 14.75 to 15.2 
No. 1 machinery cast....... 17.00 to 17.5¢ 
Railroad malleable 12.25 to 12.50 
Machine shop turnings. 6.50 to 7.00 
Bundled sheets : 7.50 to Rg 0 





Boston 


Pig Iron Differentials Waived on Large 
Tonnages—Coke Active 


Boston, Oct. 19.—The General Fire Extinguisher 
Co., Providence, R. I., during the past week bought 2000 
tons No. 2X and No. 1X iron from two furnaces east 
of Buffalo. It is reported the furnaces in this case 
waived differentials and that the delivered price was 
close to $23 a ton, or about 91c. a ton cheaper on No. 2X 
and about $1.40 cheaper on No. 1X than most Buffalo 
furnaces will do. One Buffalo producer, however, has 
offered iron in Connecticut at less than the generally 
established price of $19, base furnace. It is therefore 
evident, so far as some furnaces are concerned, that 
prices are subject to modification when round tonnages 
are involved. Otherwise business in this territory dur- 
ing the week was confined mainly to small tonnages, al- 
though one 1000-ton lot of mixed grades was sold for 
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first half 1927 delivery at $19, base Buffalo 
Pennsylvania iron appears pegged at $21.50, base fur. 
nace, but is out of line with prices from furnaces at 
Buffalo and east of Buffalo. Consequently little is be. 
ing placed in New England. Recent sales include Lake 
Superior charcoal iron at $24, base furnace, as wel] as 
offgrade iron. The only open inquiry for a round ton. 
nage is one for 500 tons of No. 1X from the Pratt & 
Whitney Co., Hartford, Conn. 


We quote delivered prices on the basis of th 


Eastern 


latest sales as follows, having added $3.65 freight 

from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buffalo, $5.92 

from Virginia, and $6.91 tp $8.77 from Alabama 
East. Penn., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.... $25.1 
East. Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2.75.... 25.6 
Buffalo, sil. 1.76 to 2.25........ $23.41to 23. 
Buffalo, sil. 2.25 to 2.75........ 23.91 to 24.41 
Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ 27.92to 28.42 
Virginia, sil. 2.26 to 2.75........ 28.42to 2 
Alabama, sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ 26.91 to 28.77 
Alabama, sil. 2.25 to 2.75........ 27.41 to 29.27 


Finished Material.—Sales of sheets for fourth quar- 
ter at the new prices have been few and far between. 
Large users are endeavoring to work down stocks prior 
to the year-end inventory. Black sheets are held at 
3.10c. per lb., base Pittsburgh, blue annealed at 2.40c., 
and galvanized at 3.95c. The demand for plates is 
quiet, but prices are firm at 1.90c. per lb., base Pitts- 
burgh, with mills operating at between 50 and 60 per 
cent of capacity. Standard bars are in limited demand, 
with prices unchanged at 2c., base Pittsburgh. Rein- 
forcing bars are moving in small quantities, with prices 
unsettled. Standard shapes are rather inactive at 2c. 
per lb., base Pittsburgh. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—R. D. Wood & Co. was the low 
bidder on 100 tons of 8-in. pipe required by Medford, 
Mass., but no award has been made. Attleboro, Mass., 
will award 100 tons of 6-in. pipe this week. Lynn, 
Mass., will take bids until Nov. 9 for about 185 tons of 
pipe and fittings for a sewer outfall. Prices quoted 
openly on domestic pipe are: 4-in., $60.10 per net ton, 
delivered common Boston freight rate points; 6 to 
12-in., $55.10 to $56.10; larger pipe, $54.10 to $55.10. 
The usual $5 differential is asked on Class A and gas 
pipe. 

Coke——New England ovens again report increased 
specifications against last half contracts for by-product 
foundry coke on a basis of $12, delivered, within a $3.10 
freight rate zone. The gain is not due to greater melt, 
but rather to a desire by foundries to stock a little fuel 
and to rumors of an impending strike of bituminous 
miners at the expiration of their existing contract early 
next year. Most jobbing foundries are using a greater 
percentage of scrap than heretofore owing to low prices 
quoted on castings. It is anticipated the new battery 
of ovens of the New England Coal & Coke Co. will be 
put in operation in December. That company has 
shipped as much as 500 tons of retail domestic coke per 
day, a high rate for this time of the year. The Provi- 
dence Gas Co. also is retailing a record amount of do- 
mestic fuel daily. Troy, N. Y., coke is finding a greater 
market in its own territory than heretofore. Announce- 
ment is made that the Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, has pur- 
chased 63 acres of shore front land near Fort Hale 
— New Haven, Conn., on which it proposes to erect 
coke ovens. 


Dh eveaee ces consevens soe seentnensegensenen - ely 





Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Boston 





Base per Lb 

Soft steel bars and small shapes.......-- 3.265c. 
Flats, hot-rolled ... oe er i 4.15c. 
Reinforcing bars .............e- 3.265c. to 3.54c. 
Iron bars— 

BOOMNOR ... on cccs sae deck 3.265c. 

Best Temes ..0.ccheabtvansdekeeee 4.60c. 
_ NOPWay, TOURED «n> cnue cane ereon 6.60c. 
Norway, squares and flats..........--++ 7.10c 
Structural shapes 

Angles and beams. .....scccsssesens 3.365c. 

BOOB cccccccnces Sabena ebunnaaae 3.365c. 

TARR oi. icccnsccde dee teeeee 3.465c 
Plates ........... ee Seeceseeers 3 365c. 
Spring ste tenes cshnetes : 

Open-hearth ....... .00c. 

_ Crucible se... .. 2.2) en. 

awe ee, EOE er 4.50c. to 4.75c. 
omy ataal Trt trteeeees 4.015c. to s.98c. 
Cold-rolied steel’ "77.8 tt 5.50c. to 6. 

Rounds and hexagons...........+«+ 4.05c. 

Squares and flats......ccccesssscs 4.55¢. 
Toe cal steel. ...0.000s canneneunnnnnnn . 6.00c 
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Old Material.—<Activity in old material centers 
largely in heavy melting steel, machine shop turnings, 
rolling mill borings, mixed borings and turnings, forged 
scrap and bundled skeleton, and in miscellaneous mate- 
rial offered by railroads. Brokers are moving more 
heavy melting steel than all other materials combined 
and are having numerous rejections because of inclu- 
sions of automobile steel. Prices on heavy melting 
steel range from $11 to $11.50 a ton, on cars shipping 
point, for Pennsylvania delivery. New England con- 
sumers are not buying. The Boston & Maine Railroad 
yesterday closed bids on 60 cars of boilers and tanks. 
The Maine Central Railroad is about to award 195 tons 
of angles, 40 tons No. 1 cast, 850 tons of rails for re- 
rolling, 1960 tons of scrap rails, 300 tons of steel, 300 
tons of No. 2 wrought and miscellaneous material. At 
a public auction of surplus material at the Navy Yard, 
Boston, the past week, forge iron and steel turnings 
sold at $11.20 per gross ton; structural steel scrap at 
$9.10; chain, 2-in. and larger, at $12.50; rivets, bolts, 
rod steel, etc., at $10.50; steel scrap at $8.55; charging 
steel at $9.50; plates at $1.50 per 100 Ib.; steel shapes 
at 75c. per 100 Ib.; and boiler tubes at $22. 50 per gross 
ton. 


The following prices are for gross-ton lots de- 
livered consuming points: 
Textile cast 
No. 1 machinery cast 
No. 2 machinery cast. 
Stove plate . 
Railroad malleable .... ceanee 
The following prices are offered yf 
lots, f.o.b. Boston rate shipping points: 
No. 1 heavy melting steel 
No. 1 railroad wrought 
No. 1 yard wrought 
Wrought pipe (1 in. in diameter 
over 2 ft. long) ‘ 50 to 
Machine shop turnings........ ‘ 00 t 
Cast iron borings, chemical 00 to 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill 50 to 
Blast furnace borings and turn- 
ings 00 to 
Forged scrap i? 60 to 
Bundled skeleton, 50 to 
Forged flashings 9.00 to 
Bundled cotton ties, long. 50 to 
Bundled cotton ties, short. 6.00 to 
Shafting ; 5.50 to 
Street car axles.......... 
Rails for rerolling 
Scrap rails con ; 00 to 


Buffalo 


il 00 tk 


Sizable Sales of Pig Iron—Scrap Market 
Is More Active 


BuFFALO, Oct. 19. 

pig iron that have been before the market have been 
placed. The 3000 tons of foundry sought by the Utica 
Heater Co., Utica, N. Y., and an equal tonnage inquired 
for by the Powers Specialty Co., Danville, Pa., are be- 
lieved to have gone to the Charlotte furnace. Freight 
rates to Utica and Danville are more favorable to the 
Charlotte and Troy stacks than to local furnaces. The 
New York Air Brake Co., Watertown, N. Y., is inquir- 
ing for 1500 tons and the Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corporation will probably enlarge its original 
inquiry to between 5000 and 6000 tons. Prices on Buf- 
falo iron are considered firm. 


We quote prices per gross ton, f.o 
follows: 


No. 2 plain fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 
No, 2X foundry, sil. 2.25 to 2.75.. 

No. 1X foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25.. 20.50to 21.50 
Malleable, sil. up to 2.25......... 20.00 
Basic 19.00 
27 23 


#i.2 


Buffalo, as 


$19 0D to $20.00 
19.50 to 20.50 


Lake Superior charcoal 
Finished Iron and Steel.—Specifications are coming 
in satisfactorily, and operations are averaging between 


aes . 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Buffalo 
Base per Lb 


Plates and structural shapes... 
Mild steel bars.. .. 
Cold-finished shapes 

Rounds 
No. 24 black sheets. 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets. 
No. 24 galvanized sheets 


Common wire nails, base 
Black wire, base per 100 
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80 and 85 per cent. The volume of tonnage produced 
by local mills is expected to increase next month as 
a result of current rail buying. Bars are firm at 2.365c. 
per Ib., Buffalo, for small lots, and at 2.265c. on orders 
for 100 tons or more. Shapes are unchanged at 2.265c., 
Buffalo, and plates at 2.165c. Sheets are in brisk de- 
mand, and mills are operating at close to capacity. 
The Great Lakes Portland Cement Co. mill building 
here, which originally required 600 tons, will call for 
100 tons additional of structural steel. The Donner 
Steel Co. will build a 100-ton extension to one of its 
plant buildings. More reinforcing bars will be required 
for the Statler Theater job. 

Old Material.—A large purchase of scrap has been 
made, if activity among dealers is an indication. While 
mills and dealers are silent on events of the past week, 
the fact that dealers are scouring the field for heavy 
melting steel, paying $17 and even as high as $17.26, 
indicates that the steel was sold at $17.50 and that a 
heavy tonnage is involved in the transaction. A large 
purchase is surprising at this time, as it was thought 
that the mills had accumulated comfortable stocks, but 
evidently the mills believe, as do other observers, that 
the bottom has been reached. The market has stiffened 
and any sizable orders for heavy melting steel will 
probably have to be placed at a higher price than 
$17.50. 

We quo 
follows 


Heavy melting steel $15.50 to 
Selected No. 1 heavy melting steel 17.25 to 
Low phosphorus 18.506 to 
N 1 railroad wrought 15 00 to 
Carwheels 17.00 to 
Machine shop turnings 10.50 to 
Mixed borings and turnings 12.00 to 
Cast tron borings 12.08 to 
No. 1 busheling 15.50 to 
Stove plate 15.00 to 
Grate bars 13.00 to 
Hand bundled sheets 10.50 to 
Hydraulic compressed 14.50 to 
No. 1 machinery cast 16.00 to 
Railroad malleable 16.50 to 
Iron axles 24.00 to 
Steel axles 16.00 to 
Drop forge flashing» 13.75 te 


te prices per gross ton, f.0.b. Buffalo, as 
I 

$16.00 
17.75 


19.00 


MIM oH 


ne os OF MMs © -3 Cr 
oo 
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Cincinnati 


Fuel Situation Casts Shadow Over 
Iron Market—Scrap Drops 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 19.—There is a slightly stronger 
tone in the pig iron market. Sales have totaled only 
about 2500 tons, but the movement of foundry iron on 
fourth quarter contracts is liberal. With uncertainty 
regarding the price of coke a few months hence, fur- 
nace interests are awaiting developments before ac- 
tively soliciting first quarter business. Producers in 
the Ironton district are holding to $20, base furnace, 
although there are special circumstances under which 
old customers have been quoted $19.50. In central 
Ohio and in Indiana the competition between southern 
Ohio and Lake furnaces is still keen. The Hoosier 
Iron Works, Kokomo, Ind., is reported to have pur- 
chased 1000 tons of foundry iron from a Cleveland 
seller at $18, base Cleveland. At Dayton, Ohio, 390 
tons for the National Cash Register Co. is expected 
to be placed with a Cleveland producer because of the 
low prices obtainable there. Malleable iron is quoted 
at $19.50, base furnace, for Cincinnati delivery, but a 
concession of 50c. a ton is being made in Columbus and 
other cities up-State. There is no change in the South- 
ern market. Alabama iron is selling at $20, base Bir- 
mingham, for delivery this year. Makers in that State, 
however, have not opened their books for first quarter. 
Shipments of silvery iron from Jackson County have 
been satisfactory in the past two weeks. The Worthing- 
ton Pump & Machinery Corporation has bought 350 
tons of foundry iron for its Elmwood Place, Ohio, plant. 


Based on freight rates of $3.69 from Birmingham 
and $1.89 from Ironton, we quote f.c.b. Cincinnati: 
Alabama oar. 1.75 to 2.25 

‘ 

Alabama fdy., sil, 2.25 ‘to 3.76. ;: 

Tennessee fay. sil. 1.75 to 2 ai ‘ 
Southern Ohio aw: 8 per 9.29 
80. Ohio fdy.. sil. 1.75 to es is. me 21 39 to zi 9 
So. Ohio malleable 6.49 


Pig 





) 
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Finished Material—There has been a slight let- 
down in specifications and orders in the past 10 days. 
Construction work is less active than in September, 
and fabricators are purchasing only small amounts of 
material. Agricultural implement manufacturers are 
taking increasing tonnages, but this gain has been 
offset by decreased demand from other industries. 
Sales of sheets have declined considerably, although 
specifications against present contracts have been satis- 
factory. Galvanized sheets are firm at the recently 
established price of 3.95c., base Pittsburgh. The move- 
ment of blue annealed sheets at 2.30c. to 2.40c., base 
Pittsburgh, has been steady. Black sheets are bringing 
3.10c., base Pittsburgh. In the bar market sales have 
been in moderate volume. There are a few instances 
in which mills have been successful in obtaining 2.10c., 
base Pittsburgh, for prompt delivery, but the bulk of 
the tonnage is going at 2c. Tank plates are quoted at 
1.90c., base Pittsburgh, and structural shapes at 2c. 
Reports of low prices on nails in the South are cur- 
rent. In this market common wire nails are selling at 
$2.65 per keg, Ironton, or $2.79 delivered, while plain 
wire is firm at $2.50 per 100 lb., Ironton. Jobbers have 
carried over from the spring season enough fencing 
material to supply dealers’ fall requirements. There- 
fore, few mill orders are expected until buying for 
next year opens up in December. 

Reinforcing Bars.—A contract for 350 tons of bars 
for a building at Milford, Ohio, has been awarded to 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. The general contract 
for a new plant for E. Kahn & Sons, Cineinnati, calling 
for about 500 tons, has been let to Wells Brothers, 
Chicago. It is understood that bids on 1200 tons for 
the Central Parkway, Cincinnati, have brought out low 
prices. On small jobs new billet bars are quoted at 
2c., base Pittsburgh, and rail steel bars at 1.90c., base 
mill. 

Warehouse Business.—Jobbers report a liberal vol- 
ume of business in the past week. Demand has been 
well distributed among all products, with structural 
steel and reinforcing bars leading in total sales. Prices 
are firm, and no changes are contemplated in the near 
future. 

Coke.—With a number of beehive coke operators 
concentrating their attention on the production and 
shipment of coal, the available supply of furnace and 
domestic coke both from the Wise County and New 
River districts has been appreciably diminished. This 
curtailment is reflected in prices, which in many cases 
have advanced from 25c. to 50c. a ton. One New River 
producer has no foundry coke to offer for delivery this 
year, while another has increased its price 50c. to $7.50 
per net ton, f.o.b. ovens. Wise County furnace coke is 
bringing a minimum of $4.25, ovens, and foundry 
grades range from $4.75 to $5.50, ovens. Specifications 
in by-product foundry coke have been fairly good. 


Based on freight rates of $2.14 from Ashland, 
Ky., $3.53 from Connellsville, and $2.59 from Wise 
County ovens and New River ovens, we quote f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: Connellsville foundry, $7.53 to $8.53: 
Wise County foundry, $7.09 to $7.59; New River 
foundry, $10.09: by-product foundry, $9.64. 


Old Material.—For the second consecutive week 
heavy melting steel and many other items have declined 


err TTT 
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Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati 


Base per Lb 
Plates and structural shapes..... 3.40¢ 
Bars, mild steel or iron.......... 3.20c. to 3.30c 
Reinforcing barS ......+5+s++6. 3.20c. to 3.30¢ 


ee rr ee eeeseee $.00C. to 4.25c. 
Bands . eh ee aed fowh a.c% 8 3.95c 
Cold-finished rounds and hexagons 3.85c. 
BGUAres 2 ncsccsccssvevveses 2 4.35c. 
Open-hearth spring steel........ 4.75c. to 5.00c. 
No. 24 black sheets............. 4.05c. 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets...... 3.60c. 
No. 24 galvanized sheets........ 4.90c. 
Structural rivets .......-.++++s>5 3.75c. 
Small rivets .....6ccccceveses 65 per cent off list 
No. 9 annealed wire, per 100 Ib........... $3.00 
Common wire nails, base per keg......... 2.95 
Cement coated nails, base per 100-Ib. keg. . 3.15 
Chain, per 100 Vo... ...- ccc e eee e ee neennes 7.55 
Net per 100 Ft. 
Lap welded steel boiler tubes, 2-in....... $18.00 
ee ee er ea eee ee eos 
Seamless steel boiler tubes, 2-in.........-- .00 
. Beth. . ova cvivacomae hae eee pes oneeennen 39.00 
omen eewEG HHH 8HHy Fs aeneBONBEHENE TY rHENEERENEFIOEHNERENE Scnneenneenenentssrceneenessereeense) 0) CENReDeOnAnOTROERE” pEREEDERREN VER cttRRRERN rae 
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50c. a ton. The decrease is attributed to the fact that 
nearby steel plants are comfortably situated, with suff- 
cient stock to cover immediate requirement~, and are 
refusing to buy more material unless they obtain 
low prices. Large tonnages offered by railroads in 
the past week are understood to have brou rood 
prices. 

_ We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b 

cinnaltl: 

Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel............ $12.50 to $1 
Scrap rails for melting......... 12.50 to 
Shoct rail «6+ tés<wase teens 17.50 to 
Relaying SG <3 sin ceeeh cies ven 26.50 to 
Rails for COMM icc vccicedvines 14.00 to 
Old COrWhOGls «oe csddbwtestecloes 12.00 to 
No. 1 locomotive tires.......... 16.50 to 1 
Railroad malleable ............ 14.50to 15. 
Agricultural malleable ......... 13.50to 14 
Loose sheet clippings........... 7.00 to 
Champion bundled sheets........ 8.50 to 

Per Net Ton 
Cast tron DOWEMGS, «26k sa eects 6.50to 7 
Machine shop turnings.......... 6.00to Ff 
No. 1 machinery cast..........-. 17.00 to 18.0 
No. 1 sudiroed cnet. o< dvcck vedas 14.00to 14.5 
[POR GENER 106000008 essnaemneeae 19.50 to 20 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... §$.00to 98 
Pipes ent: Ques. .iccseeb ua aay on 7.50to 
NO. 1 Dis vi ccccccbesteauan 9.00 to ) 
pine. @ * ”  e 5.50to  6.! 
oy 2! oe ee 6.50to 7.0' 
Stove PEGte . cn. cecctscue eee 9.00 to 9 
yl aa se $.50to 10 


Toronto 








Pig Iron Advances 50c.—Scrap Active at 
Toronto, Dull at Montreal 


Toronto, ONnT., Oct. 19.—The firmer tone that has 
featured the Canadian pig iron market during the past 
month, together with slight price advances in United 
States markets of late, has been reflected in an advance 
of 50c. per ton in Canadian pig iron prices during the 
week. This advance brings Toronto prices to the fol- 
lowing level: No. 1 foundry (2.25 to 2.75 per cent 
silicon), $25.30; malleable, $25.30; No. 2 foundry (1.79° 
to 2.25 per cent silicon), $24.80. _Montreal prices are: 
No. 1 foundry and malleable, $27.70; No. 2 foundry, 
$27.20. Basic iron is unchanged at $21, furnace. Dur- 
ing the past three or four weeks the demand for pig 
iron has been fairly active. Future buying fell off 
somewhat during the past few days, due to the fact 
that most melters have covered, and current business 
is chiefly in lots ranging from 50 to 200 tons for spot 
delivery. Canadian agricultural implement makers are 
doing practically all of their pig iron buying in the 
United States, which iron enters Canada duty free. 
Canadian pig iron producers are unable to meet com- 
petition on this account, especially as implement makers 
here can buy in the Buffalo market at about $19, which 
with freight charges of $3.30 per ton to Toronto, 
makes the Toronto price on this iron $22.30, as com- 
pared with the Canadian price of $25.30, Toronto. 


Old Material.—Sales for the past week were some- 
what better than those of any week for the past month 
or so. The improved demand, however, is not general 
throughout the country, but is chiefly from a number 
of consumers in the Toronto district. The quiet 
state of business in the Montreal market has been re- 
flected in a softening of prices, and some slight reduc- 
tions have gone into effect there. Toronto prices, how- 
ever, are firm with prospects for advances in the early 
future. Canadian dealers’ buying prices are as follows: 


Toronto Montreal 


Per Gross Ton 
Steel turnings 


Steel turnings ..........5.000s $8.50 $8.00 
Machine shop turnings........ 8.50 7.00 
W on | a ee ls 6.00 6.00 
Rails ee 11.00 10.00 
| ee 11.00 14.00 
Heavy y melting steel........ 11.00 9.00 
Steel axles .... —eer éhand aaa 16.00 17.00 
Axles, wrought iron......_____ 18.00 19.00 
Lapel, RR sips 10.00 8.00 
Heavy axle turnings.......... 9.00 8.50 
OSS ROOMS. i « o.c0c0cusaee 8.50 7.50 
- Per Net Ton 
Standard carwheels .... 0 
Malleable scrap .....__°°""*** 14:09 14.00 
SOOVG PERM 6... csdisc ce Le 10.00 13.00 
No. 1 machinery cast ide : 


222 teeenhi 16.00 18.00 
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NON-FERROUS METAL MARKETS 








Oct.19 Oct.18 Oct. 16 Oct. 15 Oct. 14 Oct. 13 
Lake copper, New York..... 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.25 
The cee ag Ay art - we 4 sy 87% 13 92% 18.95 13.95 7 95 + ot 
: é , Spot, New or 70.50 70.75 ; 72.00 71.50 7 « 
Week’s Lead, New York - 8.35 8.35 8.35 8 35 8.35 4 35 
a Prices Lead, St. Louis 8.10 8.10 8.10 810 8.10 8.10 
Zinc, New York 7.70 7.70 7.70 7.70 7.70 7.65 
Cents per Pound Zinc, St. Louis.. 7.35 7.35 7.35 7.35 7.35 7.30 
. os 
Early Delivery *Refinery quotation; delivered price 4c. higher 


New York, Oct. 19.—Copper is quiet after 
fairly active buying. Sales of tin continue at 
high prices but not in very large volume. Another 
reduction in lead has been followed by quite ac- 
tive trading. In a moderately active market zinc 
is quite strong. 


Copper.—The announcement a week ago of the final 
formation and functioning of the association of copper 
producers to regulate exports had a stimulating effect 
on the market, temporarily. Just previous to and after 
the formal public announcement of the sanction by the 
Government of the Copper Exporters, Inc., consumers 
came into the market and bought quite heavily. Do- 
mestic sales are estimated to have been about 40,000,- 
000 Ib., with sales for export also on a large scale. 
During this buying the price advanced to 14.20c., de- 
livered. Since then the market has turned quite inac- 
tive and yesterday and today very little buying was 
reported. Shading of prices in the last day or two is 
reported and today the market is quite a little weaker 
with enough copper available at 14.12%c. to satisfy 
the demand. Some producers, however, are stil! asking 
14.20c., delivered. The quotation for export, which is 
admitted to be “official,” is 14.40c., f.a.s. The new ex- 
port association will have meetings of some of its 
representatives at stated periods in Brussels and the 
general basing point for copper exports is understood 
to be Hamburg. Statistics for September showed an 
increase in stocks, both refined and as blister copper, 
of about 6000 tons. This is not regarded, however, as 


Damwoc evens erissrensyss0) LAND PEDRO RENEE PENNDOENOTSEHOEESHDOSS RHREED/TT/11/4 /28ERDOAUTEL 8pm HDF TREESERERO ABEND pres LAuernE wan yceeeceutere reneena 


Metals from New York Warehouse 
Delivered Prices per Lb 


Tey Gen wad ekuscssse 72.00c. to 73.00¢ 
Se Ree. we. geawés 73.50c. to 7 74 00¢ 
Cs iw ca cuecdavsh«¢ . .15.256¢ 
Copper, electrolytic. ............«.. 15.00¢ 
CRRRGE: BEES 5. a kv adom veces Vee DER U SS 14.50c. 
SRD 5 6s athlete nee ain't 8.50c.to 9.00c 
Lead, American pig............ 8&.75c.to 9.25e¢ 
EGU FEE é66 Shes venbees cedews 11.25c. to 12.25c. 
Antimony, Asiatic ............ 15.50c. to 16.50c. 


Aluminum, No. 1 ingot for remelting (guar. 
anteed over 99 per cent pure) . 30.00c. to 30.5 
Babbitt — commercial grade .30.00c. to 40 Hs 
Solder, % and %......6eeee08: 43.00c. to 44.00c 


Metals from Cleveland Warehouse 
Delivered Prices per Ld. 


Tin, Strate CO. cae Kase reed doc ccevess a7 5 0c. 
Ti, BE << steed ead tees Gdns ee Oe been en 9.50c. 
Copper, " tae nidliin.« a his pate denih dnd ace oS 15.00c. 
Copper, electrolytic .........s-eseeeeees 15.00c. 
CONG GRID 05-68 6k 0 CERT SRC Cece: .14.00c. 
SEED on kw eadivandeewhee et C0aus coe 8.50c. 
LAG SENN Bcc cccdecsccces ee 
ARG, TRE wh cwekcondctcceces . 19.56. 
LOG ANGD dite 66634 bs ceddegabeecves . ++ +11.66e, 
Babbitt metal, medium grade....... . » «22.50c. 
Babbitt metal, high grade............... 82.50c. 
Solder, % and pe oS PO a er eee 45.00c. 


Rolled Metals from New York or Cleveland Warehouse 
Delivered Prices, Base per Lb. 


Sheets— 
By WS 00000 52s ees 19.12 %c. to 20.12 %c. 
Copper, hot rolled ....... 22.75¢c. to 23.75c. 


Copper, cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 
25.00c. to 26.00c. 
Seamless Tubes— 


MEE S wo.b04000000 6606600006 24.00c. to 25.00c. 
CONTE, ic cikscdcccccetesesves 24.75c. to 26. 76c. 
Brased Brass Tubes........ 27.12 %c. os 28.12 - 
BEGG, DOGS. 2ccocecscesesves 16.87 17.87 \%c. 


From New York Warehouse 


Delivered Prices, Base per Lb. 


Zinc sheets (No. 9%), casks..... 13.00c. to 13.25c. 
Zine sheets, open ......---ee-0> 13.56c. to 13. 75c. 


particularly detrimental to the market. Lake copper 
is quoted at 14,25c., delivered. 

Tin.—For the most part the market has been quiet, 
although for two days the buying was quite heavy. 
On Thursday, Oct. 14, about 400 tons changed hands, 
principally among dealers, consumers still refraining 
from buying. Yesterday between 400 and 500 tons 
changed hands with consumers absorbing the nearby 
metal and dealers taking the futures. Total sales cov- 
ered by this report are estimated at about 1000 tons. 
Today the market has been only moderately active with 
spot Straits quoted at 70.50c., New York, the market 
closing weak because of the decline in the stock market. 
London prices today were spot standard £314 10s., 
future standard £305 12s. 6d., and spot Straits £322. 
The Singapore price today was £311 10s. Arrivals so 
far this month have been 2630 tons, with 5800 tons re- 
ported afloat. During the week Straits tin sold at the 
highest price yet reported or 72c. on Oct. 15. The high 
prices are encouraging the use of substitutes in some 
lines. The 99 per cent metal is in poor supply for spot 
delivery and not much is coming out of England. 


Lead.—Still another reduction was made during the 
week by the American Smelting & Refining Co. in its 
contract price of lead. The new quotation is 8.35c., 
New York, a reduction of $3 per ton. There are other 
sellers which are meeting this price at 8.35c., New 
York, or 8.10c. to 8.12%c., St. Louis. The market is 
moderately active, with considerable business being 
booked for November. 


Zinc.—It develops that there has been considerable 
quiet buying of prime Western zinc by galvanizers, the 
inquiries not going through the usual channels The 
market has been fairly strong all the week. Metal! for 
prompt shipment is becoming somewhat scarce and this 
position is tight, with 7.37%c., St. Louis, the prevailing 
price. For October and early November, or 20-day 
delivery, the prevailing quotation is 7.35c., St. Louis, 


sts aah taeda ee Ce ORSON MONEE RR ERO MBE GRE ER ACE 6 ROME HERE RN RR 


Non-Ferrous Rolled Products 


Mill prices on bronze, brass and copper products 
were reduced %c. on Oct. 8, after having been sta- 
tionary since Aug. 3. No changes are reported since. 
Lead full sheets were reduced Yc. on the same date, 
and are now quoted at 12.25c. to 12.50c. Zine sheets 
have not changed since July 20. 





On Copper and Brass Products, Freight up to 
ibe. Per 100 Lb. Allowed on Shipments 
of 500 Lb. or Over 


Sheets 

High brass ... 19.12 , 

Copper, hot rolled “een The 

Zine . 11.7%e. 

Lead (full sheets) 12.26c. to 12.56. 
Seamicas Tubeca— 

High brass . 24.006c. 

Copper ..... - +++ 24,Tbe, 
Rods 

High brase .. -a0eeeenneeee ¢. 

Naval brass ; ; eevee e A BD O2MC. 
Wire— 

Copper ....... évovedocbe - 4.12%. 

High braes ‘ oceeds oetees 19.42%. 
Copper in Rolls.. $06ee ees sna 21.62%c. 
Brazed Brase Tubing............ -» + B712%e. 


Aluminem Predects in Ton Lets 
The carload freight rate ts allowed to destt- 
nations cast of the M Riwer and also 
allowed to &8t. Lowa on to deatina- 
tions west of that river 
Sheets, 6 to 10 gage, 3 to 36 in. wide..... 37.56e., 
bes, base bs 
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Rolled Metals, f.o.b. Chicago Warehouse 


(Prices Cover Trucking to Customers’ Doors in 
City Limits) 


Sheets Base per Lb. 
High brass ...19%c. to 20 %c. 
Copper, hot rolled Serer ase 
Copper, cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier. .25.25c. 
Zin eaten ; eae 12.25c. 
Lead, wide ..... es el 11.25c. 
Seamless Tubes 
Brass seas teen re .. -24.26C. 
Copper .. bs hs hci naiateiiai ae is tages 
Brazed Brass Tubes veneeees 27 %c. 
Brees BOGS oss ciuvves ccatacsatavessaaes 17 Ke. 
cassnnensesee sovestrsnneusovoneeenneeenenensrvennensoeneenunasnernonvensssvenseevencesentenenees 


or 7.70c., New York. The November-December delivery 
is quoted at 7.32%c., St. Louis, or 7.67%4c., New York. 

Antimony.—The market is a little easier with Chi- 
nese metal quoted today, Tuesday, at 14.25c. to 14.50c., 
New York, duty paid, for spot delivery and 14c. for 
futures, meaning December-January arrivals. 

Nickel.—Ingot nickel in wholesale lots is quoted at 
35c. with shot nickel at 36c. per lb. Electrolytic nickel 
is quoted at 39c. 

Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, is 
obtainable at 27c. per lb., delivered. 


Non-Ferrous Metals at Chicago 


Oct. 19.—This market is quiet and the prices of tin 
and lead are lower. The demand for antimony is fair 
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seaneneneennsenes wobeneeneney oc, 
Old Metals, Per Pound, New York 
The buying prices represent what large dealers 
are paying for miscellaneous lots from th: iller 
accumulators, and tke _ selling prices those 
charged consumers after the metal has been perly 
prepared for their uses, 
Dealers’ ers 
Buying g 
Prices I S 
Copper, heavy crucible..... 12.00c. ! 
Copper, heavy and wire..... 11.50c. 
Copper, light and bottoms... 9.50c. 
Brass, WOR osc s es tewks os 7.25c. 
Brass, Mgnt oc ccttesyovceca 6.25c. 7 
Heavy machine composition. 9.00c. l 


No. 1 yellow brass turnings. 8.50c. 
No. 1 red brass or composi- 


tion -turmimee ....6ccen ces 8.25c. 
Laed, BAGNT 2.6660 venue oo an 7.00c 
OY ee eee ee 5.25c 
BRO vc ucn ves eebasnksaaseee 4.25c 4.7 
Sheet aluminum ........... 17.00c. 19 
Cast emaiWGR 40-016 00 Hes ser 17.00c. ] 


Wuaevennnannenvanssriren.ceucuanserenaeenecnnspenepnauncenveneenenrooeOEsENeRELEROEOObECRNOLAOON A TOOSUDENNEDEDOELOUESURLSRORCHRUEHEDEES /HaduERENHeneNy PUEERENSe9eRCeHR 


and the price is firm. The old metal market is lifeless 
and prices are nominal. We quote, in carload lots, 
Lake copper, 14.37%4c.; tin, 71.50c.; lead, 8.25c.; zinc, 
7.45c.; in less than carload lots, antimony, 15.50c. On 
old metals we quote copper wire, crucible shapes and 
copper clips, 10.75c.; copper bottoms, 9.75c.; red brass, 
9.25¢c.; yellow brass, 8c.; lead pipe, 6.75c.; zinc, 5c.; 
pewter, No. 1, 35c.; tin foil, 43.50c.; block tin, 52c.; 
aluminum, 17.75c.; all being dealers’ prices for less 
than carload lots. 





REINFORCING STEEL 


Awards Decline to About 5500 Tons but New 
Business Registers Slight Increase 


Most of the awards of reinforcing bars in the past 
week were small lots. An outstanding tonnage was 
1000 tons of bars for a storage warehouse at Bayway, 
N. J. An apartment building in Chicago took 700 tons 
of rail steel bars. Close to 4000 tons of inquiries in- 
cluded 800 tons for a sewage outfall at Lynn, Mass., 
and a 500-ton lot for buildings in Cincinnati. 


Bayway, N. J., 1000 tons, cotton storage warehouse for 


Bayway Terminal Co., to Truscon Steel Co 
Soutu ORANGE, N. J., 100 tons, furniture. storage warehouse 
placed by Northeast Engineering Co., New York, wit} 


McClintic-Marshall Co 

Wuite P.Lains, N. Y., 350 tons, reservoir, placed by the 
Michael Delfino Co., Ossining, N. Y., with Co t 
Co. 

ALTOONA, Pa., 125 tons, Aaron Building, to 
neering Co., Pittsburgh. 


Carlem Engi- 


MILForD, OnI0, 350 tons, building, to Joseph T. Ryerson 
Son, Inc 


« 


KALAMAZOO, Micu., 125 tons, State Theater, to Cx 
gineering Co 


mecrete En- 


EVANSTON, ILL., 290 tons, garage, to Concret 


ete Engineering 
Co 

LAGRANGE, ILL., 100 tons of rail steel, Nazareth School, to 
Calumet Steel Co 

WAUKBGAN, ILL., 100 tons, theater, to American System of 


Reinforcing 

Decatur, Iuu., 100 tons of rail steel, Wabash Railway offic« 
building, to Laclede Steel Co 

WHEELING, ILL., 100 tons of rail steel, State roadwork, to 
Olney J. Dean & Co 

RIVERDALE, ILu., 425 tons of rail steel, approach to Cool 
County Bridge, to Calumet Steel Co. 

CurcaGco, 500 tons of rail steel, apartment building, to Inland 
Steel Co. 

CHICAGO, 110 tons, apartment building at 5330 Harper Ave- 
nue, to Concrete Engineering Co. 

Cuicaco, 700 tons of rail steel, apartment building at State 
and Goethe Streets, to Calumet Steel Co 

CHICAGO, 230 tons of rail steel, apartment building at Rose- 
mont Avenue and Winthrop Street, to Calumet Steel Co. 

CurcaGco, 105 tons of rail steel, apartment building at 6321 
Winthrop Street, to Calumet Steel Co. 

Curcaco, 350 tons of rail steel, apartment building at 25 
East Delaware Place, to an unknown bidder 


KENOSHA, WIs., 100 tons, Telephone Exchange Building, to 
Concrete Engineering Co. 

West ALLIS, Wis., 100 tons, vocational school, to Concrete 
Engineering Co. 

Sr. Louis, 110 tons, exchange for Southwestern Bell Tele 
phone Co., to Laclede Steel Co. 


Reinforcing Bars Pending 


Inquiries for reinforcing steel bars include the fol- 
lowing: 


LYNN, Mass., 800 tons for sewage outfall. 


INDIANA Hargor, IND., 100 tons, United States National 
Bank; Joseph Scheitler, architect. 
CHICAGO, 100 tons, Englewood Masonic Temple; 8. L. Riley, 


architect. 


CHicaco, 140 tons, Greenview apartment hotel; Paul § 
Olsen, architect. 

CHICAGO, 286 tons, garage at 1612 West Chicago Avenue, 
N. L. Dein, architect. 


CHIcaGo, 124 tons, warehouse at 6129 North West Highway 


159 tons, theater at Seventy-fifth Street and essex 
Avenue; Z. Erol Smith, architect. 

INDIANAPOLIS, 300 tons, war memorial. 

EVANSTON, ILL., 110 tons, Marguerite Club; Morrison & 


CHICAGO, 


Wallace, architects, 
CHiIcaGco, 200 tons, 


Rosenthal Apartment; A. & D Anderson, 
architects. 


CINCINNATI, 500 tons, buildings for E. Kahn & Sons; se” 
eral contract to Wells Brothers, Chicago. 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 350 tons, track and culvert work 
between Collinsville and St. Jacobs, Ill.; Walsh Con- 
Struction Co., Davenport, Iowa, general contractors 
St. Louis, 110 tons, apartment house at Vandeventer and 
West Pine Streets. 
OAKLAND, CAL., 400 tons, pier at foot of Grove Street bids 
close Nov. 4. 
VAKLAND, 100 tons, Finance Building. 
FRESNO, CAL., 130 tons, Roosevelt School; bids close Oct 28. 





High Automobile Production 


Automobile manufacture in the last quarter of this 
year needs to amount to only 58 per cent of the output 
in the last three months of 1925 to make 1926 a record. 
The number of passenger cars built in the Unite 
States in the nine months of 1926 is 3,118,461, accord- 
ing to the Department of Commerce, and in the corre 
sponding period a year ago, 2,695,057. Production 
the last. quarter was 1,001,483. As 1926 is already 


some 423,000 cars ahead of 1925, 578,000 more will 
equal the total for 1925. 
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FABRICATED STRUCTURAL STEEL 





Awards of Week Smallest Total Since Late in 
April—New Projects Small 


In the past week the tonnage of fabricated steel 
awards declined to about half the previous week’s total 
with 14,500 tons reported placed. Individual lettings 
were, as a rule, small, only a few exceeding 1000 tons. 
One of the largest was 1780 tons for syphons in south- 
ern California. Fresh inquiries of about 11,500 tons 
marked a considerable decline. The largest inquiry was 
4500 tons for a Detroit theater. 

Boston, 850 tons, Virginia Electric Light Corporation, by 

Stone & Webster, Inc., to American Bridge Co 


Concorp, N. H., 150 tons, power house, school, t Berlin 
Construction Co. 
New York, 200 tons, service building at North Broth 


Island, to the Bethlehem Fabricators 
New York, 618 tons, apartment at Irving Place and W 
ington Square, to Taylor-Fichter Steel Constr 
New York, 1400 tons, loft building at 584 Eighth Avenue 
and apartment at Washington Square and Waverly Plac« 
to the Harris Structural Steel Co 


New YorK, 1375 tons, apartment at Sixty-sixth Street and 
Central Park West, to Hedden Iron Construction C 
New York, 1400 tons, apartment at Eighty-seventh Street 
and Madison Avenue, to Paterson Bridge Co 

NorFOLK & WreSTERN RaAILrRoap, 200 tons, bridge, t the 
Virginia Bridge & Iron Works 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., 250 tons, crane runway for United 


States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., to tl 
Bridge & Iron Works. 

BUFFALO, 300 tons, addition to mill of Great Laks Portland 
Cement Co., to Kellogg Structural Steel Co 

BUFFALO, 100 tons, addition for Donner Steel Co., to Kelloge 
Structural Steel Co. 

KELLS, MicH., 425 tons, power house for 
Co., to Worden Allen Co. 

FLINT, Micu., 275 tons, bank building, to Americar 
Co 

MANSFIELD, On10, 420 tons, administration building for Oh! 
Brass Co., to Mount Vernon Bridge Works 
reported awarded to another contractor 

NEW ORLEANS, 500 tons, exchange for Southern Bell Tele 
phone Co., to St. Louis Structural Steel Co 

CuHIcaGco, 1400 tons, building for Crane Co., to MeClint 
Marshall Co. 

Cuicaco, 430 tons, viaduct over Belt Line tracks, to American 
Bridge Co. 

Cuicaco, BuRLINGTON & Quincy RarLaoap, 200 tons, 
work, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

MILWAUKEE, 400 tons, new manufacturing unit for 
Belt Co., to Milwaukee Structural Steel C: 

ALLOUEZ, WIs., tonnage not stated, 
docks, to American Bridge Co. 

Sioux Crry, Iowa, 1000 tons, Orpheum 
burgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 

Kansas City, Mo., 250 tons, mill building for United States 
Gypsum Co., to Kansas City Structural Steel Co 

SOUTHGATE, CAL., 325 tons, National 
to Union Iron Works. 

SAN QUENTIN, CAL., 170 tons, building for State | 
Western Pipe & Steel Co 

SAN FRANCISCO, 110 tons, apartment building on Sacramento 
Street, to Herrick Iron Works. 

Los ANGELES, 1780 tons, Southern California 
syphons for the Mono-Bear project, to Newport 
Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., Newport News, Va 

YAKIMA, WasH., 200 tons, pipe line, to King Brothers Boller 
Works, Portland, Ore. 


Northern EPlectri 


Brida: 


previously 


bridge 
Chalt 


Northern ore 


Great 


Theater, to Pitts- 


Paper Products Cx 


rison, to 


Edison Co., 


News 


Structural Projects Pending 


Inquiries for fabricated steel work 
following: 
CINCINNATI, “175 tons, building for Royal Blue Bed Spring 
Co.; bids in. 
CINCINNATI, 400 tons, buildings for E. Kahn & Sons; 
contract to Wells Brothers, Chicago. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 475 tons, superstructure for 
Memorial. 
Derrrorr, 4500 tons,- theater; C, Howard Crane, architect 
Cuicaco, 1700 tons, Rabola apartment hotel 
PENNSYLVANIA RaILRoaD, 200 tons, bridge at Chicago 
Wesr Patm Beacu, Fra., 1000 tons, two piers 
Kansas City, Mo., 500 tons, viaduct for the Kansas City 
Street Railway Co. 
Ricumonp, Can, 450 tons, 
close Oct. 25. 


include the 


general 


War 


Richmond High School; bids 
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ORLAND, Cal 220 tons, gates for Stony Gorge Dam near 
is taken by United States Reclamation Bureau, 


Pipe & Steel Co., San Fran- 


Orland ; b 

Denver, C Western 
cisco, low bidder 

Los ANGELES, 

Western 


1800 tons, 


penstock for the city of Los An- 


geles Pipe & Steel Co, Los Angeles, low 


bidder 


SPOKANE, Wasu., 600 tons, pipe line: bids being taken 





RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


Business of the Week Confined to Small Pur- 
chases and New Inquiry Light 


The Pere Marquette, Louisville & Nashville, Great 
Northern and Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee made 
small purchases last week of ore, air dump cars and 
steel underframes. Among industrial purchasers was 
the Pennsylvania Coal Co., which awarded 300 mine 
Two small industrial locomotives appear among 
the inquiries of the week. 


The Penr l ul as Coal Ce 


cars. 


has placed 300 mine care with 
’ 


the Pressed Steel Car Co 
The Louisville & Nashville has ordered 20 air dump care 
ym the Koppel Industrial Car & Baquipment Co 
The C) wick & Harmer Ratiroad has placed 10 ateel 


hopper cars with the Pressed Steel Car Co 


The Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee hae ordered four 

iboose cars from the American Car & Foundry Co 

The Grea Northern has placed 660 steel underframes 
with tf I d Steel Car ( 

The Marlbrook Lin Co., First National Bank Bullding 
Roanoke, Va s inquiring for a 6-ton industrial gasoline 
] t ‘ gage 

rt} }. Be Equipment ¢ James Bullding, Chat 
tanooga nn r y dealer, ie in the market for a 
15-ton industrial steam locomotive, 42-in. gage, and a 6-ton 
electr motive t cage 

The here Marquett ha pla ed 25 ore care with the 
Pressed Steel Car ‘ 


To Expand Strip Mill Capacity 


The Trumbull Steel Co. has authorized sn improve- 
ment program involving expenditure of $1,500,000, the 
work to extend into 1927. A strip mill is to be widened 
from 18 to 36 in., while improvements are being made 
to the cold strip department. 

The company shipped 120,756 tons of finished steel 
the third quarter, comparing with 109,593 tons the 
second quarter and 119,632 the first quarter. Its third 
quarter net earnings were $585,528, bringing net for 
the first nine months to $1,661,651. Improvements 
authorized will expand monthly production capacity to 
60,000 tons. 


Shipbuilding Decline Is World Wide 


Shipbuilding for the entire world now aggregates 
only 1,850,000 gross tons of merchant vessels, a drop 
of more than 350,000 tons, as compared with a year 
ago, says a statement just issued by Lioyd’s Register 
of Shipping, covering returns from all maritime coun- 
tries for the quarter ending Sept. 30 last 

This, it is pointed out, makes an unbroken series 
of decreases extending over more than two years, or 
since June 30, 1924, when the total of shipping under 
construction was 2,616,000 tons. The present figure 
also represents a decline of nearly 1,313,000 gross tons 
from the pre-war status, the aggregate at the end of 
June, 1924, being about 3,163,000 tons. 

During the past quarter the decline was a general 
one, Holland being the only country for which an in- 
crease in tonnage building is reported. 





The Struthers Furnace Co., in receivership, Is un- 
likely to resume operations until some reorganization 
plan, now being developed, is consummated. The com- 
pany is without raw material supplies, including ore, 
for winter operations. 
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PERSONAL 


Vernon C. Ward, who, as announced in THE IRON 
AGE last week, has been appointed manager of the new 
junior beam department, Jones & Laughlin Steel Cor- 
poration, Pittsburgh, takes up his new duties after a 
connection of 23 years with subsidiary companies of 
the United States Steel Corporation. For the past 17 
years he has been contracting engineer Chicago district 
office, American Bridge Co. He was born in Columbus, 
Ohio, in 1881, and was graduated as a mechanical 
engineer from Ohio State University in 1903. He 
served overseas in the Quartermaster Corps during the 
World War, being mustered out with the rank of major. 


Milton Greenberger, president of the recently or- 
ganized Steel Mill Products Co., 1104 Monadnock Build- 
ing, Chicago, has been appointed representative in the 
Chicago district for the Falcon Steel Co., Niles, Ohio. 


J. M. Allen, for the last year manager of production 
and traffic for the Goldsmith Metal Lath Co., Cincin- 
nati, has joined the factory organization of the Foote 
Brothers Gear & Machine Co., Chicago, as manager of 
production. During the War he served in the ordnance 
department of the army as accountant in charge of field 
artillery construction, and after the armistice served a 
year as a member of the staff of the claims board. 
Subsequently he was manager of production for the 
Mosler Safe Co., Hamilton, Ohio, holding that position 
until going to the Goldsmith company. 


C. E. Wright, associate editor of THe Iron AGg, 
sailed Oct. 14 on the Caronia for a vacation in Europe. 
He will spend the majority of his time in London and 
Paris. 

Harry B. Hirsh, president Belmont Iron Works, 
Philadelphia, sailed recently for Europe, and will spend 
considerable time in Rome. S. S. Albert, director in 
charge of the New York office, and John S. Adelhelm, 
director in charge of drafting, both of the Belmont 
Iron Works, are also abroad for a few months. 


Walter S. Miles, contracting engineer, Virginia 
Bridge & Iron Co., Roanoke, Va., will be in charge of 
the recently established New York office of that com- 
pany at 2 Rector Street. He was formerly in the com- 
pany’s Tampa, Fla., office. 

V. W. Coddington has been appointed chairman of 
the board Lakeside Bridge & Steel Co., North Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Other appointments are S. C. Coddington, 
president; C. G. Margwarth, vice-president and treas- 
urer; H. M. Risseeuw, vice-president and general sales 
manager, and W. H. Genske, secretary. 


J. J. Gilmore has been appointed manager of sales 
of the Birmingham district of the American Steel & 
Wire Co. The Birmingham office, which has been main- 
tained for some time to sell the products manufac- 
tured in the Birmingham district, has enlarged its 
scope and will sell all the products manufactured 
by the company. In announcing this change, Frank 
Baackes, vice-president and general sales agent, says 
that “the recognition of Birmingham as a unit of the 
general sales office in Chicago, whereby it is made to 
stand on its own base to an important degree in the 
midst of a great and growing geographical center, is a 
signal mark of the development of the South. In all 
sections of this country a healthy expansion is going 
on and in no section is it more noticeable than in the 
South. It represents the general optimism under the 
present wholesome and substantial trend of business 
conditions.” 


W. J. Ingram, for the past five years identified with 
the sales force of Hickman, Williams & Co. at Chi- 
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cago, has resigned to join the sales force 


Walter. 
Wallingford & Co., Straus Building, Chicag 
Gordon H. McCrae, vice-president in charve of the 
London office of the Independent Pneumatic Too] Co, 
Chicago, is in this country for a visit at th: mpany’s 
Chicago offices and factory at Aurora, IIl. 
Alfred J. Forschner, formerly owner and proprietor 
of the Alfred J. Forschner Co., and more recently con- 


nected with the Osgood Co., Marion, Ohio, has become 
associated with the sales department of the McMyler- 
Interstate Co., Cleveland, and will specialize in exca- 
vating equipment in the Philadelphia territory. He will 
work under the direction of H. E. Green. 


Ralph K. Richardson, for many years in the sales 
organization of Haverstick & Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y,, 
maker of mill and mining supplies, has been elected a 
vice-president of that company. 


George Boehner has joined the sales department of 
the American Hammered Piston Ring Co., Baltimore, 
and will cover the States of Minnesota and North and 
South Dakota, with headquarters in Minneapolis. 


a 


Carl F. Dietz, president and general manager, 
Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn., will address 
the Hartford, Conn., chapter of the National Associa- 


tion of Cost Accountants on Dec. 21 on “Visualizing 
Costs.” 


D. R. Mathias, general superintendent of the Joliet 
works of the Illinois Steel Co., has resigned, effective 
Nov. 1, after 40 years of service with that company. 
Mr. Mathias entered the employ of the North Chicago 
Rolling Mill Co., Chicago, in 1886. His first service was 
in the rail mill as an inspector. In 1889 he was made 
superintendent of the rail mill, and later he became 
night superintendent at the South Chicago works. That 
was closely followed by his promotion to assistant 
superintendent of the open-heafth department, the plate 
mill and the slabbing mills. His next advancement was 
to superintendent of those departments, and in 1903 he 
became assistant general superintendent of the South 
Chicago works. In November, 1903, he was appointed 
general superintendent in full charge of the Joliet 
works. Promotions resulting from the resignation are 
as follows: Charles T. Mason, assistant general super- 
intendent, will become general superintendent, and L. 
A. Touzalin, blast furnace superintendent, will become 
assistant general superintendent. 


E. J. Block, vice-president Inland Steel Co., Chicago, 
who underwent an operation for appendicitis two weeks 
ago, has recovered and has returned to his home. 


M. A. Blessing has been appointed Chicago district 
manager of sales of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Cor- 
poration, and Roy H. Atwood has been named as man- 
ager of the Chicago warehouse of that company with 
Louis H. Krieger as his assistant. Mr, Blessing has 
been identified with the Chicago office of the company 
Since 1894 and in recent years has been assistant man- 
ager. Mr. Atwood before joining the Jones & Laughlin 
organization in 1919 was with the Illinois Stee! ©o. 
and over most of the time since has been in charge of 
the Milwaukee office. Mr. Krieger left the American 
Bridge Co. in 1919 to join the sales force of Jones & 
Laughlin in Chicago. 


_ John A. Topping, chairman Republic Iron & Steel 
Co., New York, is chairman of a special iron and steel 
group of the Red Cross Roll Call opening Nov. 1 
Armistice Day, for funds to maintain the organization's 
relief work and public health program. 


S. H. Worell has been appointed general managet 


of the sales force of the Detroit Seamless Steel Tubes 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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Carl A. Ilgenfritz, formerly general purchasing 
agent United Alloy Steel Corporation, Canton, Ohio, 
has been appointed director of purchases Central Alloy 
Steel Corporation of Canton and Massillon. He was 
formerly purchasing agent at Youngstown for the 
Brier Hill Steel Co., and was subsequently assistant 
purchasing agent for the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Lo. 


W. E. McGurn, recently appointed manager of the 
Chicago office, at 11 South LaSalle Street, of the Mil 
waukee Electric Crane & Mfg. Corporation, was asso- 
ciated for a number of years as a salesman at Mil 
waukee with the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Luther Becker, chief of the Iron and Steel Division, 
Department of Commerce, sailed from New York on 
Oct. 20 for a trip of ten weeks or three months in 
Europe, where he will inform himself as to the market 
for American steel specialties and hardware. 


F. C. Hickey, vice-president Savage Arms Co., will 
be one of the speakers at the Springfield, Mass., ob- 
servance of the national management week. 

Clyde N. Arnold has resigned as assistant metallur- 
gist, roll and machine works, American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co., Canton,. Ohio, te become chief metallurgist 
of the Lewis Foundry & Machine Co., Groveton, Pa. 

M. L. Johnson has been named district sales man- 
ager in Ohio and Indiana by the Reading Stee] Casting 
Co., Inc. He had previously been in charge of sales in 
Ohio and Indiana for the Detroit Steel Casting Co. From 
1913-1924 he was in charge of operations and sales of 
the Lima Steel Casting Co., Lima, Ohio. 

William Hilditch, after 20 years of service, has re- 
signed his position as plant engineer of the Otis Steel 
Co., Cleveland. He began 20 years ago as machinist at 
the old Lakeside works of the company, from which po- 
sition he advanced successively to shop foreman, master 
mechanic, general master mechanic and plant engineer. 
During the last few years, he had charge of mainte- 
nance and construction work, which included the build- 
ing of the Otis sheet mills, hot and cold strip mills, 
open hearths, blooming mill, and the rebuilding of their 
blast furnaces. For the present he intends to take 
a rest. 


Hal C. Bellville, vice-president, director of publicity 
and a member of the board of directors of the Common 
wealth Steel Co., Granite City, Ill., has resigned to 
become director and vice-president of Rothacker In- 
dustrial Films, Inc., Chicago. He was with the Common- 
wealth for twenty years and also was vice-president 
and a director of the Locomotive Tender Frame Co., 
Cast Steel Pilot Co., and the Flory Carry Iron Co., in 
all of which capacities he has been succeeded by 
Clarence H. Howard, Jr. 

John R. Stroh, formerly manager of raw material 
department Brier Hill Steel Co., has been appointed 
Western sales agent for the Pittsburgh Metallurgical 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. ¥., manufacturer of ferrosilicon, 
with offices in the First National Bank Building, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


President James A. Campbell of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. is on a trip of inspection to the com- 
pany’s Western properties, his itinerary taking him 
into Wisconsin, Minnesota and Michigan. 

Herbert E. White, chief mechanical engineer of the 
Truscon Steel Co., has been given charge of production 
activities, following the resignation and death of T. H. 
Kane, vice-president and general manager. 


William S. Pilling, of Pilling & Co., Philadelphia, 
has presented to Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, 
N. J., an equestrian statue of the Methodist pioneer 
preacher Francis Asbury. The statue was unveiled at 
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Madison Oct. 14, as a memorial to the Rev, Edward 
Stellwagon Pilling, who graduated from Drew Theolog- 
ical Seminary in the class of 1885, 


Dr. Birger Egeberg, formerly metallurgist with the 
Haleomb Steel Co., Syracuse, N. Y., has joined the lab- 
oratory forces of the International Silver Co., Meriden, 
Conn. 


— 
OBITUARY 
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T. JAMES FERNLEY, secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Hardware Association, died at his home in Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, Oct. 18, of diabetes. He was 
65 years of age. The end 
was quite unexpected and | 
Mr. Fernley’s son, George 
A. Fernley, who had been 
associated with him for 
years in business organi- 
zation activities, was sum- 
moned from Atlantic City 
on the eve of the opening 
session of the thirty- 
second annual convention 
of the National Hardware 
Association. Mr. Fernley 
started as a clerk in a 
hardware store, later be- 
coming an owner. He has 
been well known through- 
out the country for more 
than 30 years as secre 
tary of various associa- 
tions in the jobbing and 
retail hardware trades. 
The National Hardware 
Association was organ- 
ized in 1894. From time to time he took on the conduct 
of similar associations in other lines including dry 
goods, mill supplies and jewelry, all having their head- 
quarters in Philadelphia. In the past two years also 
he has been secretary of the American Iron, Steel and 
Heavy Hardware Association and has conducted an 
association in the interest of one-cent letter postage. 
Mr. Fernley has been an indefatigible worker in behalf 
of the organizations he represented, always construc- 
tive, and with a vision and initiative that have counted 
in a large way for better ethics and the more efficient 
conduct of every department of the hardware trade. 
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Harry H. Bassett, president of the Buick Motor 
Co., and vice-president of General Motors Corporation, 
died Sunday after a short illness in the American Hos- 
pital, Neuilly, France. He was 51 years of age. He 
began his business career with the Remington Arms 
Co., lion, N. Y, After 14 years he became assistant 
to the general manager. Then he was appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of the Weston-Mott Co., Utica, 
and when that concern moved to Flint, Mich., Mr. Bas 
sett went as manager of works in the new plant. In 
1913 he was made general manager and later Vice- 
president. The Weston-Mott plants were merged With 
the Buick Motor Co. in 1916, and Mr. Bassett became 
general manager of the new organization. Later he 
was elected vice-president. In 1920 he became presi- 
dent of the Buick company. 

Louis SoMMERHAUSER, president and manager of 
the Spuck Iron & Foundry Co., St. Louis, died Sept. 27, 
following a brief illness. Mr. Sommerhauser, who was 
60 years of age, and a native of St. Louis, has been 
identified- with that company for more than 30 years. 
He was well known in architectural iron circles. 


THomas H. Kane, who resigned last week as vice- 
president and general manager of the Truscon Steel 
Co., Youngstown, to become president of the 
Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio, died suddenly Oct. 11 at St. 
Elizabeth's Hospital, Youngstown. Death came almost 
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immediately as the result of a collapse he suffered while 
waiting in the hospital while an operation was being 
verformed on his wife. Mr. Kane had been with the 
Truscon company since 1908, and had worked con- 
stantly with Julius Kahn, its president, in building the 
ryanization to its present dimensions. On Oct. 7 he 
was tendered a farewell banquet by officials and em- 
yees of the company, and had but recently returned 
vith Mr. Kahn from a trip to Japan and China. He 
was 54 years of age. Mr. Kane was a member of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. The offices 
and shops of the Truscon company were closed in ob- 
rvance of the funeral during the afternoon of Oct. 14. 
FeLi WILCKEs, president and a founder of the 
Athenia Steel Co., Athenia, N. J., died suddenly Oct. 18 
at his residence, 993 Park 
Avenue, New York. He 
was born in Germany 60 
years ago. He came to 
this country about 1886 
and for many years was 
actively engaged in sell- 
ng Swedish steel under 
e firm name of J. 
Wilckes Co., of which he 
was president. In 1907 
he started the Athenia 
Steel Co. He was also 
president of Wilckes-Mar- 
tin-Wilckes Co., maker of 
lampblacks and chemicals, 
Camden, N. J. He was a 
member of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, ; 
Hudson River Country i 
Club, and the Drug and : 
Chemical Club, New York. 
He is survived by his wife 
and two daughters, and a 
brother, Ferdinand Wilckes, treasurer Athenia Steel Co. 
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GEORGE B. CAVERT, president and treasurer Cavert 
Wire Co., Ellwood City, Pa., died at the Mercy Hos- 
pital, Pittsburgh, Oct. 15, following an operation. He 
= had been identified with 
: the steel wire business 

since early manhood and 

was a familiar and re- 

spected figure in the 
: trade. Born in Galway, 
ts N. Y., Oct. 26, 1867, his 
first business connection 
was in 1886 with the Kil- 
mer Mfg. Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., as a stenog- 
rapher. In 1890, he en- 
tered the employ of J. 
Wool Griswold, who had 
wire plants at Newburgh 
and Troy, N. Y., as a 
stenographer and_sales- 
man. In 1899, he was 
given charge of sales and 
continued in association 
with Mr. Griswold after 
his and other companies 
consolidated into the Gris- 
wold Wire Co., Braddock, 
Pa., becoming works manager and secretary-treasurer 
of the company. In 1911, the company was absorbed 
by the American Steel & Wire Co., and a year later 
Mr. Cavert formed his own company and located at 
Ellwood City. He was keenly interested in horses and 
had written much about them. He was a director of 
the Horse Association of America. 
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Howarp L. FRANKLIN, president of the Franklin 
Die Casting Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y., and brother 
of H. H. Franklin, president of the H. H. Franklin 
Mfg. Co., died suddenly Oct. 16, while playing golf. 


RECORD SHEET SALES 


September Biggest Month Independent Makers 
Ever Had—Unfilled Tonnage at New High Mark 
September sales of sheets by those manufacturers 


reporting to the National Association of Sheet i Tin 
Plate Manufacturers set a new high record m 


with 
a total of 448,147 net tons, exceeding by almost 45,000 
the previous high record mark established in October 


of last year. The September report also is remarkable 
in the unfilled tonnage item, which increased 210.000 
tons, to the highest total ever reached in the history of 
the industry. This total of 731,977 tors of unfilled 
orders is called 229.2 per cent of a month’s capacity, 
or figured on the basis of calculation employed by the 
association of rating the output of jobbing mills at 
22.635 net tons per turn and of sheet mills 7.65 net tons 
per turn and 800 turns a year (16 turns per week for 
50 weeks), enough to keep the mills reporting engaged 
to about the middle of December. 

There was a mechanical operation last month of 
approximately 90 per cent, but the actual production 
was 96.2 per cent of capacity. The unfilled business, 
large as it is, therefore, could be turned out by the 
end of November with a maintenance of the Septem- 
ber rate of efficiency. 

The whole report reflects the effect of the change in 
the base gage and gage differentials in black and gal- 
vanized sheets announced as effective from Sept. 1, but 
which did not find full adoption until several days later 
and the advance of $2 a ton announced a fortnight 
later and generally adopted before the end of the 
month. An increase in the sales as compared with 
those of August amounted to 165,092 tons, and being 
accompanied by an increase of only 20,596 tons in the 
shipments of last month over those of the month be- 
fore, it is quite plain that buyers took full advantage 
of the opportunity to cover freely before the Septem- 
ber price changes became effective. Sales for last 
month exceeded shipments by 146,000 tons, but the re- 
ported increase in the unfilled orders amounts to 
210,140 tons. 

Total sales for the third quarter of the year, based 
on the monthly reports, were 1,083,616 tons, constitut- 
ing a new high record for such a period. Production 
for the quarter amounted to 840,926 tons and the ship- 
ments 847,825 tons. In the same quarter of last year, 
sales were 778,392 tons, production 812,426 tons and 
shipments 728,708 tons. The showing for the quarter 
just ended must be regarded as favorable from the 
fact that instead of a production being in excess of 
sales and shipments as a year ago, the production 
this year was 7100 tons less than shipments and 242,690 
tons under sales. 

The figures for September make the following com- 


parison with those of the two previous months and 
September last year: 











1926 . 1926 
September August July September 
No. of mills.. : 710 710 710 _ 708 
Capacity per month.. 432,650 432,650 420,300 426,300 
Per cent reporting. . 73.8 73.8 73.8 14.9 
Sales .............. 448,147 288,055 352,414 286,029 
Production ......... 307,459 298,708 239,764 295,810 
Shipments .......... 302,198 281.602 264,025 262,050 
Unfilled orders 731,977 521,837 520,281 497,698 
Unshipped stocks....  99:911 102,874 107,931 84,211 
Unsold stocks. 5 34.511 44,988 46,031 36,587 
Percentages to Capacity 
Sales ...... 140.3 $8.6 113.6 49.6 
Production 3 96.2 92.0 77.3 92.7 
Shipments ... ek 94.3 88.2 85.1 82 i 
Unfilled orders... 229.2 163.4 167.7 61 ) 
Unshipped stocks 31.3 32.2 34.8 26.4 
Unsold stocks....... 10.8 14.1 14.8 uM 





H. L. McKinnon, C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., Cleve 
land, was the speaker at the regular monthly meeting 
of the Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Association on Oct. 
18 at the Fort Pitt Hotel. His subject was “Sand 
Equipment in the Foundry.” Typical installations and 


the method of operation and control were illustrated bY 
lantern slides. 
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New Cartel May Aid American Sellers 


Higher Prices Would Increase Costs For Continental Manufacturers — Cartel 
Effective For Five Years With Withdrawal Privilege 


(By Cable) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, Oct. 18. 

HE pig iron scarcity is unrelieved. Only a few 

small parcels of Cleveland No. 3 foundry have been 
offered for November at 120s. per ton, but consumers 
are reluctant to buy. There are large inquiries for 
after-strike delivery, but makers are unwilling to quote. 
Hematite is scarce and prices are unchanged. 

Finished steel demand is increasing but deliveries 
are necessarily uncertain. Consequently makers are 
not keen sellers, but most works will be well occupied 
when normal production is resumed. 

British demand for Continental iron and steel con- 
tinues strong, especially for semi-finished. Continental 
works are well booked and delays in shipments are ex- 
tending. 


EFFECTS OF NEW CARTEL 


May Be Advantage to American Manufacturers 
—Agreement Permits Tonnage Increase 


BERLIN, GERMANY, Oct. 1.—Now that the Interna- 
tional Steel Cartel is an accepted fact, there is 
considerable discussion as to its probable effect on in- 
ternational trade. For the present, the cartel is not 
expected to affect American steel interests, except 
favorably. The first result of its formation will be to 
advance export prices and a dollar a ton increase is 
now being considered. Another expected effect is the 
elimination of German export bounties or rebates. 
These, it is pointed out, are necessitated by the fact 
that France, Belgium and Luxemburg have been selling 
steel for export at considerably less than the German 
domestic price. Another result expected is a general 
equalization of all Continental prices. 

While it is not believed that the cartel will have 
much effect on United States exports of heavy iron 
and steel products, the fact that in the future European 
consumers engaged in manufacturing from iron and 
steel will be forced to pay a higher price for their raw 
material, is pointed to as a gain for their American 
competitors. The business press of these industries 


Tin plate is active with a fair general demand and 
the volume of business increasing. Welsh production 
is now about 60 per cent of normal, as more works 
are using foreign coal and steel. Tin plate for Janu- 
ary shipment has sold as high as 21s. 9d. per base box, 
f.o.b. works port. Advances are asked for earlier ship- 
ment. Tin plate bars have advanced 10s. to £6 15s. 
per ton delivered. 

Galvanized sheets continue active with some makers 
unwilling to quote beyond the end of the year. Others 
are naming No. 24 gage corrugated sheets in bundles 
at £17 f.o.b. for January delivery. Black sheet demand 
for ordinary sizes is increasing and prices are higher 
in view of the increasing costs. Far Eastern specifi- 
cations are quiet and unchanged. 


has already begun to criticize the cartel and its prob- 
able effect on costs. The French ex-minister, Louis 
Loucheur, and the Belgian senator, de Brouckere, have 
both spoken of the possible price monopoly of the cartel 
as a threat to consumers, and the Vorwaerts in Berlin 
has intimated that this threat may call for eventual 
state control. 

The quotas of the participating countries are not 
officially known but the basis upon which the quotas 
are made is understood to have been the actual ton 
nage produced by each member country in the first 
quarter of 1926. This basis, however, is slightly un- 
favorable to Germany, whose output was at that time 
considerably reduced. The total is 27,530,000 tons for 
all members and it is understood that increases will be 
permitted until 29,000,000 tons maximum has been 
reached. On this basis the quotas of the participants 
will be: Germany, 43.18 per cent (present, 43.50); 
France, 31.19 per cent (present, 31.19); Belgium, 11.63 
per cent (present, 11.56); Luxemburg, 8.23 per cent 
(present, 8.50), and the Saar, 5.77 per cent (present 
5.25). 

The quotas, it is claimed, will only be altered in the 
future by unanimous vote, in which two-thirds of the 
Saar vote will be counted for Germany and one-third 


for France. As the intention of the cartel is to limit 


British and Continental European prices per gross ton, except where otherwise stated, f.o.b. makers’ 
works, with American equivalent figured at $4.86 per £ as follows: 


Durham coke, f.o.b.. £2 17%s. $13.97 
silbao Rubio oref.. 4.86 
Cleveland No.1 fdy. 6 3 29.77 
Cleveland No. 3 fdy. 29.16 
Cleveland No. 4 fdy. 5 13 92 
Cleveland No. 4forge §£& : 28.80 
Cleveland basic 
_ (nom.) 3 1 and £3 
East Coast mixed... 4 ly 
East Coast hematite 21.38 
Rails, 60 Ib. and up 5 0 37.66 to 38.88 
Billets 31.59 to 
Ferromanganese ... 1{ 90 
*Ferromanganese .. 8.04 
Sheet and.tin plate 
bars, Welsh ..... § 7 32.81 
Tin plates, base box 5 : , 
Black sheets. Japa- 
nese specifications 


23 and $18.35 
26 


Ship plates ... 

Boiler plates 

Tees 

Channels 

Beams 

Round bars, &% to 3 in. 

Steel hoops 10 

Black sheets, 24 gage 12 

Galv. sheets, 24 gage 17 

Cold rolled steel 
strip, 20 gage, nom. 18 


*Export price. 
tEx-ship, Tees, nominal. 
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Continental Prices, All F.O.B. Channel Ports 


(Per Metric Ton) 
Foundry pig iron :(a) 
Belgium i3 166 to £3 
France 216 to 3 
Luxemburg 3616 to 38 
Basic pig iron 
Belgium 310 te 
France 2 10 
Luxemburg ; 10 
Coke 6 18 
Billets 
Belgium f } 
France 5 Uf 
Merchant bars 
Belgium 
Laxemburg 
France 
Joists (beams) 
Belgium 
Luxemburg 
France 
Angles 
Beigium 
\%-in. plates 
Beigium (nominal) 
Germany (nominal) 
,-in. ship plates 
Belgium 
Luxemburg 
Sheeta, heavy 
Belgium 
Germany 


(a) Nominal 
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production to the actual demand and thereby maintain 
prices at a profitable level, production will be fixed from 
quarter to quarter by a three-quarters majority of the 
committee appointed by the cartel for this purpose. 
As previously stated, members exceeding their quota 
will pay $4 per ton to the cartel for this excess tonnage 
and should any country produce less than its quota it 
will receive from the fund $2 per ton on not more than 
10 per cent of the quota for the quarter involved. If 
any country shows a deficit on its production, of 10 per 
cent or more for several successive quarters, the ton- 
nage on which the subsidy will be paid drops by 2 per 
cent for each quarter, so that in the third quarter 
where a deficit of production was announced the $2 
per ton would be paid on only 6 per cent of the total 
deficit. Regardless of whether it exceeds its quota or 
shows a deficit each country pays $1 per ton for every 
ton produced in a quarter. 

Penalties for overproduction and subsidies for de- 
ficits in production will be calculated each quarter and 
each half year the entire fund will be liquidated, what- 
ever remains in the cartel treasury being distributed to 
all members, in proportion to their production but not 
exceeding the actual amount paid in by the participant. 
As no-participant can foresee the amount that will be 
refunded at the end of six months, it is believed that 
all will be forced to calculate prices with the extra $1 
per ton included in production costs. 

The cartel agreement is to continue in force for a 
term of five years, ending April 1, 1931. Each member 
country, however, may give notice of withdrawal from 
the cartel, resignation to be effective on the following 
Oct. 31. This withdrawal provision is operative until 


IMPORTS BEING WATCHED 


Appraisers Reported Giving Attention to Ton- 
nage from Germany—Japan More Active 


New YorK, Oct. 19.—While there is still no definite 
information in European countries as to the method of 
operation that will be adopted for the recently formed 
International Steel Cartel, there is an impression that 
it will be necessary to establish some kind of central 
control over sales. Although such a step would prob- 
ably not extend to the establishment of foreign offices, 
such an arrangement would apparently require most of 
the importers in world markets to secure their quota- 
tions from the same central selling organization. 

It is pointed out in some quarters that based on the 
results of the formation of a European Rail Makers 
Association, American mills may find that the new 
steel syndicate will operate to their advantage. Since 
establishment of the rail association, it has been im- 
possible to secure European rails heavier than 40-lb. 
sections for delivery to the United States. As the new 
steel cartel is comparable to the rail association in that 
both are the gathering of a certain amount of authority 
in a central organization, a similar situation in a more 
modified form seems possible. 

Importers of steel in New York note slightly in- 
creased activity by the port appraisers in the investi- 
gation of values on import tonnages. It is understood 
that practically every shipment of steel, particularly 
from German mills is being individually considered and 
in few instances is complete liquidation made until the 
f.o.b. mill price has been compared with the domestic 
price at point of origin. Just what action will be taken 
should a discrepancy be found, sufficient to constitute 
a violation of the anti-dumping act, is still a conjec- 
ture. Should the shipment that might be selected as a 
violation concern corrugated reinforcing bars or cer- 
tain open-hearth products, on which there is no easily 
determined domestic market in Germany, importers are 
inclined to believe a protracted hearing would ensue. 


Japanese Market Active 


In export trade the Japanese market is showing 
more activity than for some time. In addition to sheet 
inquiries totaling between 8000 and 10,000 tons for 
delivery into January, 1927, there is between 35,000 and 
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May, 1929, after which there may be no res vnations 
until the end of the agreement. The carte! includes 
“crude steel” produced by all systems. It is based op 
the assumption that during its term Germ: import 
duties will not be increased. Should there be such an 
increase in the German tariff, any member may give 
three months notice and withdraw. ~ In addit notice 
may be given of withdrawal before April 1, 1927, when 
through lack of a commercial treaty any country is 


placed at a disadvantage in foreign trade. 

Formation of the cartel makes the Luxemburg 
agreement of June 16, 1925, void. This agreement pro- 
vided for the importation by Germany of 1,750,000 tons 
of iron and steel from France, Luxemburg and the 
Saar. The Luxemburg agreement was a considerable 
sacrifice for Germany, as the 1,750,000 tons far ex- 
ceeded the usual imports from these countries, although 
until January, 1925, Germany, under the Versailles 
treaty was forced to admit iron and steel from these 
countries free of duty. In exchange, under the Luxem- 
burg agreement, France was to give facilities for the 
importation of German manufactured products. The 
agreement never became effective, because of the failure 
of negotiations for a Franco-German Commercial 
Treaty, which would have provided the facilities for 
the importation of German materials by France. 

It is reported that headquarters of the carte! will 
be in Luxemburg and that the presidency will be held 
by M. Meyerisch, president of the Acieries Reunies de 
Burbach-Eich-Dudelange at Saarbruck, Luxemburg. M. 
Meyerisch has been one of the most active participants 


in the negotiations for formation of the International 
Steel Cartel. 


40,000 base boxes of tin plate under inquiry and the 
Tokio Gas & Engineering Co. has been securing bids 
on 1,290,000 ft. of %-in., %-in. and 1-in. black gas pipe. 
The Tokio subway opened bids Oct. 18, on about 850 
tons of heavy channels and I-beams for December de- 
livery and has awarded 600 tons of 100-Ib. rails and 
accessories and 300 tons of 90-lb. contact rails and ac- 
cessories to a large Japanese export house in New 
York, the material to be delivered in February. 
Most of the current inquiry for tin plate and light 
gage black sheets for Japan is for delivery well into 
the first quarter of next year. American sellers of 
black sheets are firm in their prices with the leading 
interest reported to have advanced to $85 per ton, c.i.f. 
Japan and one independent strong at $83 per ton. While 
most of the sheet inquiry calls for December-January 
delivery, prospective purchasers of tin plate are spec!- 
fying forward shipment into February. It is estimated 
that more than 100,000 base boxes of tin plate has been 
closed with American mills for shipment to Japan since 
Sept. 1. Prices of most makers seem to have settled 
down to a firm level of $5.70 per base box, c.i-f. Japan. 
The leading interest is reported no longer seeking much 
tin plate business for delivery this year, but a large 
independent producer has been booking a considerable 


volume of business in lots of 1000 to 2500 boxes or 
more, 





Luxemburg Prices Also Stimulated 
by Formation of Steel Cartel 


LUXEMBURG, Sept. 30.—With the uncertainty caused 
by doubt of the success of negotiations for an interna- 
tional steel cartel, finally removed by its establishment, 
the Luxemburg market has been advancing rapidly. 
While there has been some fluctuation of prices in Ger- 
many and other countries, Luxemburg mills have bee" 
successful in maintaining their original quotations. 
Great Britain, as a result of the coal strike, continues 
an Important factor in the situation with heavy PT 
chases of semi-finished material. In South American 
trade the exports of Luxemburg have been directed 
principally toward Argentina and despite the political 
upheaval in China there is a fair movement of steel ‘© 


Chinese markets. The United States continues an i™- 


portant customer for certain products. 
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To Canvass Sentiment on Merchant 
Marine 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 19.—In order to obtain informa- 
tion for their guidance in preparing a report to the 
Senate, members of the Shipping Board are holding 
regional hearings throughout the United States during 
October, at which all persons interested in the develop- 
ment of an American merchant marine will be given 
an opportunity to express their views. These hearings 
were arranged in response to a resolution introduced 
by Senator Wesley L. Jones of Washington, and adopted 
by the Senate in June of the present year calling on 
the board to prepare and submit to the Senate not 
later than Jan. 1, 1927, plans for maintaining an Amer- 
ican merchant marine either through private capital 
and under private ownership, or through construction, 
operation and ownership by the Government. It is the 
purpose of the board to learn definitely from all inter- 


ests of the country their attitude toward the merchant 
marine. 


Los Angeles Iron and Steel Plant Project 
Revived 


Los ANGELES, Oct. 10.—An intensive movement to 
develop the rich iron ore deposits of southern California 
for the manufacture of iron and steel is now under way, 
sponsored by the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
For some time the chamber has had two engineers en- 
gaged in a comprehensive study of the situation to de- 
termine if the project is feasible from an economic 
standpoint. Their report indicates that pig iron can 
now be produced in the Los Argeles harbor district at 
a price which would permit the establishment of the 
iron and steel business on a sound competitive basis. 

This much having been determined, the next step 
is to interest capital in the project, and a start in this 
direction was made at a meeting of business men held 
recently, attended by Col. George M. Studebaker, South 
Bend, Ind., who has become interested in the matter, 
and H. J. Freyn, president Freyn Engineering Co., 
Chicago. 


Wage Total Increased at Youngstown 


Industries at Youngstown paid $7,571,609 in wages 
in September, the largest monthly wage distribution in 
several years, exceeding the August payroll by $618,536 
and the September, 1925, disbursement by $1,016,015. 
This distribution brings the Youngstown payroll for the 
first nine months of 1926 to $63,197,733, compared with 
$59,635,779 for the corresponding period in 1925. 


Changes in Canadian Iron and Steel Out- 
put Last Year 


ToRONTO, Oct. 19.—Final revised statistics, issued 
by the mining, metallurgical and chemica! branch of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, Canada, 
show that the production of pig iron, steel ingots, 
direct stee] castings and rolled iron and steel products 
in Canada for the year 1925 was valued at $32,909,463. 
making a slight recession from the output value of 
$33,553,443 in the previous year. This industry repre- 
sented a capital investment in Canada of $80,757,625, 
afforded employment to an average over the year of 
4946 people, to whom was paid $7,079,099 in salaries 
and wages, and by manufacturing process added 
$17,402,086 to the value of purchased materials, which 
cost $15,507,377. 

Blast furnace production of pig iron totaled 570,766 
gross tons, a decline of 3.7 per cent from the 593,049 
tons of 1924. The year’s output included 409,590 tons 
of basic iron, 101,968 tons of foundry iron and 59,205 
tons of malleable iron. 

During the year 15 plants in Canada were engaged 
in producing steel ingots and direct steel castings. 
Total steel furnace and converter production amounted 
to 752,503 tons, an increase of 14 per cent over the 
659,767 tons reported in 1924. 
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Rolling mill sales were valued at $25,341,746 in 
1925, as compared with $25,217,769 in 1924. During 
the year under review 860,290 tons of iron and steel 
passed through rolling mills, and of this total 801,872 
tons came from the producing companies’ own steel 
furnaces and only 54,418 tons was purchased. There 
were 13 iron and steel rolling mills operated in Canada 
during 1925. 


Construct Strip Mill for Brier Hill Plant 


At its Tod plant, Youngstown, the United Engineer- 
ing & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, recently erected, for 
shipment to the Brier Hill division of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., a 20 and 44-in. x 72-in. four-high hot 
strip mill. The housings, of cast steel, weigh 114,000 
Ib. each, being 15 ft. 6 in. wide at the feet and having 
a total height of 20 ft. 6% in. The working rolls are 
chilled cast iron with ground surfaces, 20 in. in diam- 
eter. The mill proper stands on two cast steel bed 
plates, the beds being supported by cast steel cross 
ties. The mill is operated by a 2000-hp. variable speed 
reversing motor through a single reduction, double- 
helical cut tooth gear drive and a stand of double- 
helical cut tooth pinions, driving the two working rolls 
and a bottom backing-up roll. 


Shipments of Trackwork Increase 


Shipments of trackwork (switches, switch stands, 
frogs, crossings, guard rails and appurtenances) Mm 
the third quarter totaled 40,165 net tons, as compared 
with 38,213 tons in the same period last year, accord- 
ing to a report by the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute, New York. Shipments in the second quarter of 
1926, totaling 49,143 tons, were slightly smaller than 
for the corresponding quarter of 1925, when they to- 
taled 51,283 tons. Total shipments for the first three 
quarters of this year, at 140,469 tons, show a gain of 
(520 tons compared with the same period of 1925. No 
statistics of shipments by quarters are available for 
1923 and 1924. Total shipments for those years, how- 
ever, were 211,662 tons in 1923 and 153,376 tons in 
1924, as against 171,394 tons in 1925. 

The statistics cover trackwork of carbon steel, man- 
ganese steel and other metals both for domestic and 
export use in track laid with 60-Ib. and heavier stand- 
ard-section rails. In the appended table showing 
monthly shipments, those of the Canadian Steel Foun 
dries, Ltd.,.are included for all of 1925 and the first 
two quarters of 1926. For the second and third quar- 
ters of this year the totals do not include the ship- 
ments of one company, which declined to render re- 
ports 

Shipmenta of Trackwork 
(Net Tone) 
1925 


11,096 
14,392 
17,965 


Second Quarter 


July 
August 
September 


an 


Third Quarter 


7 
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October 
November 
December 
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Study Accident Prevention 


Seventy-five men and women from New York Uni- 
versity are taking a course in accident prevention at 
the American Museum of Safety, New York. The train- 
ing affords them a knowledge of the mechanical and 
safety devices used in factories to prepare them to 
become leaders in the movement for the prevention of 
accidents in industry. 
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PALL ULLAL 


BUYING DECLINES 


October Lags Behind September in Sales, 
Though Inquiry Remains Active 





September Bookings, However, Were Largest 
Since October, 1925—Shipments Also Heavy 


ACHINE tool buying has declined in all market 
M centers. In Cleveland the recession in business is 
ascribed to reduced demand from the automotive in- 
dustry, but Cincinnati reports that bookings from the 
automobile makers continue in good volume. A De- 
troit motor car builder has placed orders for six 11-in. 
engine lathes, while another automobile manufacturer 
has closed for six cutter grinders. In Chicago the 
market is moderately active, although action on a num- 
ber of good-sized inquiries continues to be delayed. In 
New York and New England the market situation is 
described as dull. In fact, Eastern machine tool manu- 
facturers are obtaining more business from the Cen- 
tral West than in the Eastern States. At Pittsburgh, 
orders for single tools are the rule, but sales bulk fairly 
large in the aggregate. 

There is no doubt that sales thus far in October 
have failed to keep pace with those of September. Ac- 
cording to reports to the National Machine Tool Build- 


New York 


New York, Oct. 19. 

HILE buying of machine tools is fairly satis- 
: | prose in some lines, trade generally is not 
so active as a few months ago, and the expected 
autumn improvement has not developed. Eastern 
manufacturers of machine tools are obtaining more 
business from the Central West than in the East 
The Delco Light Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
which is equipping a new plant, has bought a num- 
ber of machines in 


ern states 


addition to those which have 


been reported as purchased in recent weeks. 


Pur- 
chases of this company within the past week in- 
cluded a 36-in. x 10-ft. planer, four profiling ma- 


chines, a jig borer, a thread milling machine and 
two centering machines A Detroit brass 
pany bought three hand milling machines. A cash 
register company at Dayton, Ohio, bought a jig 
A Hartford, Conn., screw machine products 
manufacturer bought two 13-in. geared-head lathes 
Other tools bought were as follows: Vertical shaper 
by a plant at Indiana Harbor, Ind.; 16-in. 
geared-head lathe by a Knoxville, Tenn., company, 
an &8-in. automatic milling machine by a Chicago 
machinery manufacturer, a 


com- 


borer 


steel 


thread milling ma- 
chine by a harvester company, a vertical drill press 
by a Bridgeport, Conn., company, and a bench lathe 
by an electrical manufacturer in Chicago. 


Plans have been arranged for a reorganization of P. 0 
Sons, Inc., New Rochelle, N. Y., manufacturer of 
railroad dining cars, with increase of $500,000 in capitaliza- 
tion. An expansion program will soon be determined, to 
include the installation of additional equipment. E. p 
Tierney will continue as president of the company, William 
Rosenblatt will be secretary and treasurer, and M. P. Tier. 
ney vice-president. 


Tierney 


Cohen & Siegel, 45 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York. 


ers’ Association, however, September bookings were 
unusually good, being the highest for any month since 
October, 1925. Moreover, they exceeded by 92.9 per 
cent the average shipments for September in the years 
1922, 1923 and 1924. Shipments last month were also 
heavy, being 57.4 per cent above the average for the 
three years mentioned and standing among the heaviest 
monthly totals since last October. 

Pending business is still in encouraging volume. At 
Pittsburgh, sellers are figuring’on machinery for the 
fabricating department of a new Houston, Tex., ware- 
house of the Carnegie Steel Co. and on equipment for 
a machine shop at the Clairton, Pa., works of the same 
company. 

Several companies which have recently been large 
buyers of tools have placed additional orders. The 
Nash Motors Co. has bought two 16-in. lathes and a 
16-in. shaper and is still in the market for special 
grinding equipment. The Delco Light Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, has closed for a 36-in. x 10-ft. planer, four pro- 
filing machines, two centering machines, a jig borer 
and a thread milling machine. 

Foreign inquiries have been received at Boston, 
among them one for a 400-ton hydraulic press from 
Canada and another for six or eight tools from India. 
A Cincinnati manufacturer has taken an order for 
three large lathes for export to England. 


architects, have filed plans for a two-story automobile ser- 


vice, repair and garage building, 85 x 200 ft., at 113-17 
West Twenty-fourth Street, to cost $115,000. 

The Standard Oil Co. of New York, 26 Broadway, has 
awarded 


a general contract to Joseph L. Burke, 51 West 
Sixty-sixth Street, for a new two-story storage and dis- 


tributing plant at 5502-34 Avenue U, Brooklyn, to cost 
$60,000 


The Mutual Electric & Hardware Mfg. Co., 28 Verandah 


Place, Brooklyn, contemplates the installation of additional 


equipment, including a lathe, power press, shaper and other 
tools. 


The Packard Motor Car Co., Broadway and Sixty-first 


Street, New York, has taken title to property on Eleventh 
Avenue, between Fifty-fourth and Fifty-fifth Streets, as 4 
site for a proposed multi-story service and repair plant, 200 
x 225 ft. to cost about $1,000,000 with equ‘pment. The 
company will also make extensions in its service, repair and 
garage building at Atlantic and Classon Avenues, Brooklyn, 
to cost about $65,000. E. O. Holmgren, 371 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, is architect for the last-noted expansion. 

Fire, Oct. 9, destroyed a portion of the plant of David 
Kennedy, Inc., 15-21 Williams Avenue, Brooklyn, manufac- 
turer of pressed cork flooring, etc., with loss reported at 
$40,000 including equipment. It is planned to rebuild. 


The Arkansas Co., 383 Flushing Avenue, Brooklyn, of! 
products, etc., has plans for extensions and improvements 


_ its four-story plant to cost $45,000. Henry Holder, 242 
Franklin Avenue, is architect. 


The United Lead Co., 111 Broadway, New York. ha* 
acquired one of the buildings formerly used by th Cc 
Pardee Steel Works, Perth Amboy, N. J., and will remodel 
for a branch plant to be occupied by a subsidiary, the 
United Lead Co 


Lined Products 
reorganization of the 


Lined Tube & Valve 
Plant in the 
removed to 
plant 


Division, comprising 4 
company operating as the U! ted 
Co., 184 Franklin Street, Boston, with 
Roxbury district. This business wil! »¢ 


- Perth Amboy and considerably extended. T>¢ 
will be devoted to the production of lead-lined iron, ©oP- 


per and brass pipe, lead-lined iron valves and kindred ens'- 
neering products. 
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A complete machine shop will be insta!led 
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or the finishing department. Employment will be given to 
about 50 men. Thomas G. W. Fine will be manager of 
the Perth Amboy works. It is expected to begin operations 
in November. 


The Roto Co., Hartford, Conn., manufacturer of boiler 
tube cleaners for removing scale, etc., electrically operated, 
s arranging for the early occupancy of a new plant at 
Newark Street and Sussex Avenue, Newark, N. J., recently 
leased. The structure is two stories, 100 x 100 ft. The 
company is understood to be arranging to transfer certain 
machinery from its Hartford plant to the new location. 


The City Council, Keyport, N. J., is considering exten- 
sions and improvements in the pumping plant. A proposi- 
tion to electrify the plant, with installation of new pumping 
machinery, is under advisement, as well as a plan for the 
installation of oil-operated engines. 


The County Board of Education, New Brunswick, N. J., 
will complete arrangements soon for the equipment installa- 
tion in the new three-story and basement vocational schoo! 
on New Brunswick Avenue, Perth Amboy, now in course 
of erection. A group of one-story manual training shops 
will be located in rear of main building. The entire project 
will cost approximately $300,000. Greisen & Tuzik, 175 
Smith Street, Perth Amboy, are architects. 


The Board of Education, Nutley, N. J., contemplates 
the installation of manual training equipment in its new 
three-story and basement high school to cost $650,000, for 
which superstructure will begin at once. 


The City Commission, City Hall, Newark, has author- 
ized the construction of a new municipal automobile service, 
repair and garage building, for cars and equipment of the 
street-cleaning department, estimated to cost $100,000 


John C. Eggart, 299 Clinton Avenue, Newark, is at the 
head of a project to construct an industrial alcohol plant 
at Port Newark. A large acreage has been leased 
from the city, and work on buildings and equipment will 
be placed under way soon. The entire plant is reported to 
cost in excess of $100,000. 


The Button Products Co., Inc., 109 Tichenor Street, New 
ark, recently formed with a capital of $50,000, has leased 
space in the factory at address noted and will establish a 
new plant. David A. Platt, Jr., heads the company 


The Silent Hoist Co., Brooklyn, has moved into its 
new home at 762-772 Henry Street, and will hereafter be 
known as the Silent Hoist Winch & Crane Co. The com- 
pany makes winches, cranes and derricks for motor trucks 


The liquidation of the Cooke works, Paterson, N. J., of 
the American Locomotive Co. has been placed in the hands 
of the McCabe & Sheeran Machinery Corporation, 50 Church 
Street, New York. A catalog listing equipment is ready for 
distribution and includes about 500 items of machine shop 
equipment, bolt machinery, slotting machines, oil tanks, 
boiler, plate, forge and pattern shop equipment, etc 

The American Incubators, Inc. (Charles W. Moses of 
the Armstrong Cork Co., president), is successor to the 
American Incubator Mfg. Co., Inc., New Brunswick, N. J 
The new company will, of course, utilize the buildings of 
the old company, and its buying requirements cover chiefly 
the raw material entering into the product, including gal- 
vanized sheets, pipe and fittings. 





New England 


Bostowr, Oct. 18 


ACHINE tool dealers continue to report lim- 
[& ited sales and inquiries. A maker of boring 
machines reports that no new business has been 
received the past fortnight, but has enough orders 
on hand to keep operations at capacity for five 
or six weeks. A maker of lathes is letting ma- 
chinists go, and another lathe maker notes a steady 
recession in bookings but has enough unfilled or- 
ders to keep his plant occupied the remainder of 
the year at least. New England plants with mis- 
cellaneous products, as a rule, are busy. The 
machine shop industry is looking up, but competi- 
tion for business is exceptionally keen, and some 
low prices are being made on all classes of work. 
Local machine tool dealers attribute the lack of 
buying to this competition. 

The Rutland Railroad has purchased a 42-in. 
lathe, but no other new tools of importance are 
reported to have been placed in Boston the past 
week. The largest individual sale of used equip- 
ment was two milling machines to a Canadian 
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shop. There are several foreign inquiries in the 
market, including one from Canada for a 400-ton 
hydraulic press and another from India for six 
or eight tools. 


The New England Sanatorium, Rutiand, Mass, has 
awarded a general contract for the erection of a two-story, 
21 x 86 ft. wood-working plant to cost $50,000. Bigelow. 
Kent & Willard, 31 St. James Avenue, Boston, are the 
arehitects 


Plans are in progress for a one and two-story, 30 x 110 
ft. grade school addition on Staniford, Norman and South 
Margin Streets, Boston, to contain manual training, elec- 
trical, sheet metal and other shops. Walker, Walker @& 
Kingsbury, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, are the architects 


Plans will shortly be out for a two-story addition for 
J. W. Bolton & Son, Inc., 9 Osgood Street, Lawrence, Maas., 
knives. Ashton, Huntress & Alter, 477 Eaesex Street, Law 
rence, are the architects 


George F. Blake, Jr.. & Co., Foster Street, Worcester, 
Mass., iron, have etarted the erection of a two-story, 5¢@ «x 
117 ft. storage warehouse to cost approximately $50,000 


T. J. Rafferty Co., Inc., 21 Ellsworth Street, Worcester, 
Mass., iron and steel, is erecting a $10,000 addition to its 
warehouse 

The Connecticut Gas & Coke Securities Co., 80 Crown 
Street, New Haven, Conn., with a paid-in capital of 200,000 
shares of no par value stock, has been organized with the 
following officers Donald MacArthur, Glen Ridge, Pa.. 
president; Hugh F. Smith, Pitteburgh, vice-president; 8S. T 
Brown, Pittsburgh, treasurer; Douglas Gott, Pittsburgh, sec- 
retary The directors are Clarence Blakeslee, New Haven; 
William H. Putnam, Hartford, Conn.; Baéward M. Day, Hart- 
ford; Hugh F. Smith; Mr. MacArthur and Harold Doolittle, 
Pittsburgh. The company will control the New Haven Gas 
Light Co., New Haven, Conn., which in turn ie controlled 
by the Koppers Co., Pittsburgh 

The Franklin Moore Co., maker of electric hoists, cranes 
and chain hoists, Winsted, Conn., was mentioned in this 
column in the issue of Oct. 7 as having closed its pliant in 
preparation for liquidation J. B. Adama, president, says 
the statement is not true. The statement as printed was 
based on apparently authenticated reports circulating through 
the machine tool trade of Boston 


Bids have been asked on a general contract for an addi- 
tion to the plant of the Thomson BEiectric Welding Co., 
Pleasant Street, Lynn, Maes, to cost in excess of $456,000 
with equipment. Haven & Hopkins, 11 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, are architects 


The Commission on Ways and Drainage, city of Lynn, 
Mass, is asking bids until Nov. 9 for a sewage pumping 
station, including screening machinery, gages and tools, elec- 
tric equipment, hoists and cranes. Morris Knowles, Inc., 
Westinghouse Building, Pitteburgh, is engineer 


The Royal Typewriter Co., Hartford, Conn. is pushing 
construction on an addition and expects to have it ready for 
service at an early date It will be used primarily for the 
manufacture of a new portable typewriter and parta. C. B 
Cook is vice-president in charge of the local works 


The Matheson Machine Shop, Water Street, South Quincy, 
Mass., has awarded a general contract for its one-story ad- 
dition, 40 x 100 ft., with L-extension, 20 x 560 ft., to cost 
about $40,000. 

The Quartermaster Department, Fort Williams, Me., is 
asking bids until Nov. 6, for the electrification and tnetatia- 
tion of pumping machinery, circular 1%. 

The Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., 
has closed an agreement with the United States Cartridge 
Co.. Lowell, Mass, to manufacture ite requirements of 
cartridges and bullets Arrangements are being made for 
the early removal of machinery from the Lowell factory to 
New Haven. The agreement does not involve the sale of 
the cartridge organization, which will continue to function 
in a sales capacity as heretofore 


Cc. W. Mettler, 132 Lawrence Street, New Haven, Conn., 
has awarded a general contract to the Dwight Buliding Co.. 
New Haven, for a one-story machine shop, 25 x 100 ft., 
with office extension, 24 x 27 ft 


Samuel Insull, head of the Midwest Utilities Co., Com- 
monwealth Edison Co., both 72 West Adams Street, Chicago, 
and other lieht and power companies, has acquired the 
plants and property of the Hortonia Power Co., Brandon, 
Vt. with hydroelectric and steam-operated power plants at 
Salisbury and Gaynesvilie, Vt. and Mineville and Port 
Henry, N. Y., for $1,100,000. The Hortenia company has 
been in receivership for the past few monthea The new 
owner will operate in conjunction with other New England 
utility holdings, and plans extensions. 

The Atiantic Works, 76-86 Border Street, Boston, manu- 
facturer of marine engines, etc. has awarded a general 
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HERE i ver ttle ne nqguiry for overhead cranes span cranes for the Gary sheet mill, fron 
¥ i purchasine ght The comotive rane market Crane & Engineering Co. 
nues fair t but in this field also reported sales Indiana Rolling Mills, New Castle, Ind 
re fe T t f Newark is expected to close in a head crane with 5-ton auxiliary hook, fror Milw 
: few « f t r motive rane The inquiries Electric Crane & Mfg. Corporation 
* ‘ for Pittsfield and West Phila- ; 
, , Delco Light Co., Dayton, Ohio, a 10-tor ' 
, , le t head crane from the Milwaukee Electric | e M 
, ther s considerab siness . . 
= 7; . Corporatio1 
- fev The Carnegie Stee ( has 
. aT. nes for e Ohi Fisher Body Corporation, Detroit, tw« 
. ; bom ranes from the Milwaukee Electric Crane & Mi ( 
' r Steel ( has a 10-ton 
The Naf . T he renorted poration 
eeking bids on cranes The Ternstedt Mfg. Co., Detroit, two 5-ton \ 
G , Plate ¢ which has closed on three head cranes from the Milwaukee Electric ‘ & Mfe 
n s accepting prices on 11 Corporation 
t plate mill at Gary and Delaware Lackawanna & Western, a 2? 
~ t e, I vor Stone & Webster, Boston crane, duplicate of one previously built, from th: 
i t for a Southerr Electric Crane & Mfg. Corporation. 
Peninsular Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., tw« 
ber handling cranes from the Milwaukee Elect Crane 
‘ on, So ‘ oF & Mfg. Corporation. 
t+ spar nd 5.ton 9.f 
ai fy Alf i Box & ( Ramapo-Ajax Corporation, Chicago, a 5-ton ¢ 
from the Milwaukee Electric Crane & Mfg. C 
I r fre Chisholm- Cc rado-Portland Cement Co., Denver, tw tor 
ae fe motor, overhead cranes from the Milwaukee ( 
, aan o : sburgh, four 5-ton, 75-ft. span & Mfg. Corporation 
or t n, tw 5-tor 75-ft pan crane wit! Harvey Spring & Forge Co., Racine, Wis., a 6-t ' 
and ‘ t 80-ft pal rane tric hoist frorh the Milwaukee Electric Crane & Mfg. Cor- 
tw t t for tt Houstor Ts war poration. 


Northwest Engineering Co.» Green Bay, Wis 
Amer Sheet & Tin Plate ‘ Pittsburgh, or tor and a 10-ton electric crane from the Milwaukee Elect: 
F Crane & Mfg. Corporation. 
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Ke Square Building, Can be one story, 135 x 150 ft., with extension, 31 x 35 ft 
f ne-story |] t 2 x 200 ft., to replace The entire project will cost in excess of $65,000 with 

‘ f 1 i . ‘ machinery 


$ The Fort Worth & Denver City Railway Co., Denver 
‘ 618 Capit Avenus Colo., is said to have plans for a new engine house with 
io “ nl iii Oe, ae bame repair facilities at Amarillo, Tex., to cost about $45,000 
Od refrigeratine n with equipment R. C. Gowdy is chief engineer. 
| Mfg I Ww A n rT Common Council, Lisbon, Tex., contemplates th 
‘ r he A nstallation of pumping equipment in connection wit! 
sult tia tere he proposed municipal waterworks, for which a _ fund 
n close affiliat é $65,000 is being arranged. Dalton & Parker, Wilson Build 
r proc t t it Hart ng, Dallas, Tex., are engineers 
, a -—_ The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, has completed the 
‘ Street,. Bos struction of a new assembly plant at Dallas, Tex., with main 
‘ I e service, repair unit 08 x 843 ft., power house and auxiliary structures 
890, ; ene ' d place the branch in operation soon. It will g1 
employment to about 1850 operatives on a two-s 
hedulk 


The Board of Education, Mansfield, La., has plans tor 
Gulf States a one-story manual training addition at the De Soto parish 
chool, for which Edward F. Neild, City Bank Building 
S architect Work will soon begin. 


ONTRACT has eer et }t the vers.Sr ‘ ‘ C TP on . . nti 
;; 1 a . - a Mfg , The Town Council, Pell City, Ala., is asking bids un 


Foi 


— <a nap ence Pose . ae _ Oct. 28 for equipment for a proposed municipal waterworks 
. a ne J ; — - ru a ; Gulf Build including one 200-gal. per min. pumping unit, direct-c 
sl} . d a } t ag age: Ss a nected to gasoline engine; one 100-gal. per min. pump, 
: ( a , ; y electrically operated, and one 100,000-gal. capacity ele’ uted 
10) Steel tank Robert L. Totten, Inc., Birmingham, A! * 
[he § d n M re ( 8 Ma Stree S Ar consulting engineer 
y r f r ’ 4 
garage t ding ( * 1 ft : ke $ io 060 an ' The Louisiana Electric Co., Welsh, La., has — 
sateen anal ae ne Buliéersy Echance B m : . * a site and will erect a one-story ice-manuta = ° ; 
#2 hitaciaee - ee plant, to cost about $30,000 with equipment. It is expect™ 
_— ' to begin work early next year. 
it a a e pA - ee a , . ‘ : Tr e c ty Council, Victoria, Tex., is asking bids til 
veiainan cei ak Ea ee es . on l for pumping machinery for the municipal ’ . 
works, including two 100-hp. boilers with accessories, ‘W° 
The Texas Central Power Co., Frost Building, San Ar engine-operated pumping units, with alternate for ee 
nio, Tex., has plans for a new one-story ice-manufacturing trically-operated pumps. Terrell-Bartlett, Inc., Calcasie¥ 7 
lant, & x 90 ft., at Bay City, Tex., to cost $35,000 with Building, San Antonio, Tex , is engineer. 
equipment. John Mnrrictt, aturem noted, is company a The Tyler Oil Co., Old Post Office Building, Amarillo, 
chitect Tex., has plans under advisement for a new storage and 
The Board of County Commissioners, Vero Beach, Fla distributing plant in this vicinity, to cost $80,000 with 
s asking bids until Nov. 2 for one full-revolving, truck- equipment ii 
mounted crane, complete with %-yd. capacity dragline bucket The Loui 2j aa : a 
John Atkin is chairman. D. L. Leisher is county enginee: ouisiana Ice & Utilities Co., Security Building, * bd 


Louis Wiley F 
The Natural Gas Products Co., Mansfield, La., has be- new 


Corl, president, is completing plans for ® 


is | ice-manufacturing plant . with an 
. é é at Co ce, Tex., : 
gun the construction of a new gasoline refinery near Mans initial output of 35 iis | rd Gums 2 Wells, Secur't) 
: : . ; oo S pe ay. e E. s, * 
field, to be equipped for an output of 4000 gal. per day Building, is engine I \ 7eorg 
ois n is er. 
It will cost in excess of $75,000 with machinery a 
the Southwesterr > in Qeneta ~ ari ex 
The Texlite Electric Sign Co., Dallas, Tex., has leased 5 eeaiian aa ; x Public Service Co., Amarillo, 
: 7 : acquired about 25 acre . lew ; s a site 
factory to be erected on East Commerce Str: aio acres near the city limits, 4 ; 
i t nt. 


proposed new steam-operated electric power 
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The initial unit will have an output of 5000 kw. to be 
increased to an ultimate capacity of 50,000 kw. A trans 
ission line will be built. The entire project will cost i 
excess of $8,000,000. A power transmission line is bei: 
built to the Panhandle and Pampa sections 
The San Angelo Foundry & Machine Co., San Angelo 
Tex., has been organized and has taken over the San 
Angelo Foundry & Machine Co. plant in San Angelo, and 
so part of the equipment and business of the Star Foun- 
Co., Albert Minn. The San Angelo Foundry & 
Machine Co. will continue to manufacture the Star power 
hammers, vise posts, shears and pump jacks, and will also 
manufacture the San Angelo spudder in three sizes The 
mpany is in the market for a Davis keyseater, a 1%-in 
single-head bolt cutter and a 12-in. pipe threading machine, 
preferably used. A. A. Koch is 
manager. 


Lea, 


president and general 





Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 18 

HE L. H. Gilmer Co., Keystone and Cottman Streets 

Philadelphia, manufacturer of transmission belting, has 
asked bids on a general contract for its branch plant at 
Shreveport, La., one-story, 150 x 400 ft., with power house 
It is reported to cost in excess of $300,000 with machiner 
The company has organized a subsidiary 
laws to operate the property Ludwell 
Park Dallis, Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga s 

The Department of City Transit, 1211 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, has awarded a general contract to the Golder 
Construction Co., 263 South Fifteenth 
and two-story car repair and machine 
terminal buildings for the Broad Street 
$1,113,115. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., Baltimore, is ré 
ported to be planning the electrification of a portion of 
its lines in the city limits of Philadelphia, the work to b« 
carried out in connection with an expansion and betterment 
program in the city to cost close to $15,000,000. Of this 
fund about $5,000,000 will be used for a new 
terminal at Twenty-fourth and Chestnut Streets, with power 
house, pumping station and other mechanical departments 


under Louisian 
Gilmer is he 


archite 


Street, for its on 
shops, wit! ther 


subway to cost 


passenger 


The Van Sciver Corporation, Twenty-fourth Street near 
the Parkway, Philadelphia, building materials, has plans 
for a two-story branch storage and distributing plant on 
Fifty-first Street, 35 x 175 ft., to cost about $60,000 witt 
equipment, 

Frank C. Snedaker & Co., Inc., Tioga and Hutchinson 
Streets, Philadelphia, operating a general millwork 
has purchased property at 3512-18 North Ninth Street, ad- 
joining present factory, and plans the construction of a 
three-story building. 


The Chadwin Tire & Rubber Co., 1404 
Philadelphia, has acquired the five-story building at Sout! 


plant 


Ridge Avenue 


Eighth and Ionic Streets, subject to a mortgage of $60,000 
and will use for expansion. 
William J. Convery & Sons, 129 North Broad Street 


Trenton, N. J., manufacturers of furniture, have begun the 
erection of a two-story addition to their factory, 30 x 115 
ft., to cost about $40,000 with equipment. 

The Board of Education, Birdsboro, Pa., 
the installation of manual training equipment in a proposed 
new high school to cost $150,000, for which bids will soon 
be asked on a general contract A bond 
arranged. 


contemplates 


jssue is being 


The Continental Can Co., 1 Pershing Square, New York 
has asked bids on general contract for its two-story plant 
at Canonsburg, Pa., 80 x 100 ft., to cost about $100,000 with 


equipment. Francisco & Jacobus, 511 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, are architects and engineers. 
U. S. G. Bieber, head of the Kutztown Stone Co., Kutz 


town, Pa., has acquired a limestone quarry at Hinterleiter’s 
near the city. The Penn Limestone Co., with 
capital of $100,000, is being formed to take over the pur- 
chase and operate the property. Mr. Bieber will head the 
new organization. 

The Glen Rock Electric Co., Glen Rock, Pa., recently 
formed by a merger of eleven light and power companies 
in this section, is arranging for the purchase of the Fawr 
Light & Power Co., operating at Fawn Grove, Pa., and 
will consolidate with its organization Expansion will be 
carried out, including transmission line construction 

The Reading Iron Co., Reading, Pa., has 
permit to construct a one-story addition, 65 x 520 ft., with 
second section, 65 x 210 ft The last noted will be equipped 
as a galvanizing works. The entire expansion will cort in 
excess of $50,000. 

The Wolfe Coal Co., Pond Creek, near Hazieton, Pa., has 
taken over the local properties of the East Point Coal Co 


Crossing, 


taken out a 
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The breaker at the 
and the new 


plant was destroyed by fire 
owner is said to be 
Mining equipment will be installed. 


recently 
considering rebullding. 


Foun- 
Bethlehem, Pa., has taken options on a 
tract of 49 acres at Hellertown, Pa., formerly the site of 
the plant of the Thomas Iron Co., and plans the construc 
tion of a new branch plant 


The Rone Brothers Building & Supply Co., In 
tain, near South 





South Atlantic States 


BaLtTimore, Oct. 18 


HE City Council, Hagerstown, Md., te said to have se 
cured permission from the Public Service Commission 


for the construction of a proposed municipal electric light 
and power plant, and will have plans drawn at once Au 
thority has also been secured to dispone f a bond iesue of 
$300,000 to defray cost 


The American Soap ‘ 475 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, is reported to be planning the construction of a new 
factory at Hagerstown, Md., 


shop and other departments The entire pre 


-orporatior 


with power house machine 


ject will coat 


in excess of $750,000 


The City Co l, Ma Ga., | onsidering the inetal 
lation new pumping equipment at the municipal water 
vorks vith rated output of 10,000,000 ga per day, esti 
mated t« cost $50,000 

The Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Co., Lex 
ngton Building, Baltimore, has acquired the municipal ele 
tric power and light property at Sykesville Md., and 


contemplates extensions 


The Board f District ( District 


Building, 
Washington, is asking bids until Oct. 27 for an additional 


mmissioners 


story and other work at the repair shop of the fire depart 
ment (time extended from Oct. 12) 

The American Bakeries Cx Healey tullding Atlanta, 
Ga., has increased its apital from $600,000 to $1,000,000 


and will use a portion of the fund for expansion, including 

the installation of er power equipment, conveying and 

other machinery Ee. W. Sturdivant is treasurer 
Supplementing a recent preferred stock lesusc f $1,500,000. 


the Tide Water |! wer ¢ 
for the tmmediate sale of a bond iasue of $3,500,000, a con 
fund to 


Wiimington, N. C., is arranging 


portion of the used for extensions and 


improvements in power plants and system 


siderable 
including expan 
Power Co. Bt 


sion ™ its subsidiary the Pinellas County 


Petersburg. Fla F. A. Matthes ! vice-president 
of Aldermer 


pumping equipment in connection 


The Board Sanford, N. C., le planning the 


installation of 


with pro- 
municipal waterworks 
Ninth and Main Streets, 


planning the inetallation of 


posed extensions in the 

The China-American Tobacco Co 
Richmond Va is sald to he 
for the 


manufacture of tin cans 
with 


meta working equiprmne nt 
and containere and is desirous of getting in contact 
producers of such machinery 

The Potomas 
truction under 
plant, to include the installation of equipment 

The Standard Oil Co 
plans under way for a new 


Electric Power Co., Washington, has con- 


way on an addition to ite Benning power 


Greenwood, 8. C., is said to have 


local storage and distributing 


plant with capacity of about 75,000 gal. to cost close to 
$50,000 with equipment 
R. PF. Johnson, Wythevill Va machinery dealer, has 


inquiries out for a heavy-duty four-side planer for sizing 
timber for building purposes. 

The Motor Ramp Garage Co., Baltimore, has awarded a 
general contract to the White Construction Co., Philadelphia, 
for its repair and garage 
building. 80 x 120 ft., with extension, 22 x 65 ft, to cont 
cloze to $450,000 with equipment Parker & Shaffer, 280 
Madison Avenue, New York, are architects 

w. C. Neuman, Farmville, Va. hae inquiries out for an 
oll-operated engine, about 100 hp. capacity 

The Centennial Cotton Gin Co., Columbus, Ga., has be- 
gun enlargements in its plant, including a two-story exten- 
sion, 60 x 100 ft, to the sheet metal department, making 
« total shop, 60 x 200 ft., devoted to this branch of opera- 
tion s one-story addition, 40 x 60 ft., to the planing mill 
and other expansion, with the installation of considerable 
machinery in the general production division. The company 
will soon beein the erection of a factory branch on a 6%- 
acre tract at Dallas, Tex.. to include a machine shop. The 
initial structure will be one-story, 60 = 200 ft, to be sup- 
plemented with other bufidings later. R. W. Swope is presi- 
dent. and &. K. Dimon, Jr.. secretary and treasurer. 

The Maryland Quartz Co., 731 Munsey Building, Balti- 
more, has taken over the business formerly conducted by 
Nathan P. Pitcher Additional capital has been provided 
for improvements and expansion. The company’s product 
is quartz, flint and bitetone in various sizes 


six-story and basement service, 


OS ee eter eta te 


a eee eres 
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Buffalo 
BuFFraALo, Oct. 18. 

N I s recent purchase of the plant and 
] business the Hewitt Rubber Co., 240 Kensington Ave- 
nue, Buff f rer of mechanical rubber goods, the 
Rob ( Belt (¢ 15 Park Row, New York, is 

A) d minar plans for extensions and better- 
eo S works, including the installation of equip- 
t excess of $200,000 Thomas Machett is 
é nd general manager 
K Cc 1893 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, manu- 
f rniture, will ask bids soon for a three-story 
factory, 80 x 115 ft., to cost $70,000 

I ) p Tire & Rubber Corporation, River Road, 
Buff I lired about four acres adjoining its plant 

re d ntemplating extensions to cost more than 

Ss el ¢ Rogers & Co., 10 Lock Street, Buffalo, manu- 

irers of knife-grinders and other grinding specialties, 

warded a general contract to John Lenz, 1004 Hum- 
Parkway, for a one-story addition, 80 x 130 ft., to 
b $40,000 with equipment G. M. Wolfe, 1377 
Street, is architect Oliver Cabana, Jr., is president 

The Great Lakes Portland Cement Co 999 Hambure 

rnpike, Buffalo, has filed plans for a new grinding mill 

it its plant now in course of construction, to cost 

} t $20.000 The entire project will represent an invest 

nt in excess of $500,000 

The Mohawk Limestone Products Co., Jordanville, N. Y 

awarded a general contract to the H. K. Ferguson Co 

new mill, consisting of two one-story units, 55 x & 

and 55 x 60 ft., to cost approximately $50,000 L. A 
Poston is general manage! 

Th Board of Education, Savannah, N. Y contemplate 
he installation of a manual training department in its pr 
posed two-story and basement high school estimated to cost 
$175,0/ Car Ade 104 East Avenue Rochester is a 
hite 

Cincinnati 
( CIN (MM 
] ACHINE tor sales tl past week have bee 
M only fa I many casé considerable diff 
ilty in converting inquiries into orders has beer 
ncountered, and business, which normally woul 
ve been placed by this time still is pending 
I yking from automobile nakers have been con 
good, but railroads have bought littl 
juiy recently in this market 
A manufacture i the Detroit strict } 
osed for six l-in. lathes, while another auton 
ile ker has purchased six cutter grinde: \ 
Faster company has contracted for two large 
lathes nd a local builder has sold two milling 
chines in the Cleveland territory An order for 
e large athes for export to England has beer 
eceive here A high school in California bought 
wo cutter grinders The New York Central ha 
purchased two radial drills and is expected to buy; 
\ more drills in the next two weeks A loc: 
my] las taken a 6 Pratt & Whitney thre 
niller 
rhe Kentucky Color & Chen al Ce Louisville, K 

just put in operation the first unit of a $100,000 plant } neg 

daily capacity of 3000 gal. of coal tar The nec 1 

orage for raw and finished products has bee ns ‘ 
together with a tar acid extraction plant and equipme 

the handling of other coal tar derivatives. The output of the 

plant will be used in the manufacture of shingle st 

pitch products, wood preservatives and tar ds VV ' 

fford is in charge of operations 
The Drummond Mfg. Co., In has p ise 
8 ur properties of the Louisvill Tan} & Mf ( 

Louisyv which until early this year was ow! | 

W & Sor The business of the Louisville T & M 

{ will be operated as a separate department « } Dy 

mond company, which is engaged in the manufactur: 

Wa boilers, refrigerating machinery, tanks be 

Following its recent purchase of the Vog Refriger 

‘ Louisville. by the General Necessities C: Detroit ‘ 

ew owner is completing plans for extensions 1 improve 

nents in the Louisville works, to cost in excess of $500.04 

neluding buildings and equipment David A Brow . 

president and George C. Weldon vice-president 

The Mannington Fuel Co., Mannington, Ky AS inquiries 
out for several electric hoists The company is also planning 


capacity. 


Octobe r 


installation of a motor-generator 


John G. Thomas is president. 

The Kentucky Hydro-Electric Co., Louis, us 
under way for the construction of a new hyd tr oy 
erating plant on the Kentucky River, near t x Rive; 
dam station, and expects to begin work ea 
The project will cost in excess of $2,500,0/ 
mission system. The company is a subsidiar 
tucky Utilities Co., Louisville, which will finan 
with a portion of bond issue of $6,250,000, 
Harry Reid is president. 

The Mississippi River Commission, Memp! 


asking bids until Nov. 5 for a Diesel engin« 
towboat, 220-hp. capacity. 


the set, t 150 


e 


The Memphis National Garages, Inc., Memphis 
awarded general contract to the Gauger 
struction Co., Fidelity Bank Building, for its nine-story 
vice, repair and garage building, 100 x 150 ft., « ute 
cost $750,000 with equipment. Marr & Hollma: 


a -K ‘ 


3uilding, Nashville, Tenn., are architects. 

The Lima Pump & Supply Co., Lima, Ohio saic 
be considering a one-story addition to cost approx 
$30,000 with equipment. 

The Bobb - Chevrolet Co., Parsons Avenu: in 
Ohio, local representative for the Chevrolet itome 


is said to be planning the early purchase of sever i 
tools other equipment for installation 
and repair division of its proposed new service 
building. 


and in 


The Wagner Auto Garage Co., Massillon, Ohi tent 
tive plans for a one-story 
ing, 125 x ft., to cost $125,000 with 

On Oct. 15th the Air Reduction Co., In 
Avenue, New York, acquired the assets of the D 
gen & Hydrogen Products Co., Dayton, Ohio, t 
another plant to its chain of 52 plants and 
The Dayton plant will 
tributing for the 


service, repair and ga 
995 


equip! 


» 


furnish a new 
southwestern 


169 ware jses8 


production ar d 
of 


point section Ot 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, 


Oct 18 
FEATURE 
continued 


of the 


demand 


tool market is 


tools, 


the machine 


A 


well 


for single which is 


distributed and aggregates a fair total. A 


exp 


tual orders, small by 


been 


is considered 


however, are 
inquiries that have 
of business that 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. has bought j 
drill of 
Kensington plants 
for 
Houston 


comparis 


with made and 


amount 
The 


a 3-ft 


as 


penaine 


lathe for one its 
Nothing is heard as to or 
the fabricating department 


warehouse of the Carnegie 5(te 


radial and 


aos? 


for 


machinery 


the new 


we 


Co. nor for tools for a machine shop at its C! 
Pa., The Aluminum Co, of America 
enlarging its Massena, N. Y., plant, and in add 
tion to rolling mills has bought five or six cra 
that plant The program of the Ameri 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. for its Gary tin mill exte! 
sion has not yet progressed sufficiently to disclo: 
nachinery the mills a! 


tor works 


for 


ate 


requirements other than 


heavy equipment. 


eS 


Contract has been let by the Columbia Found: C 


McKeesport, Pa., manufacturer of stoves, radiators, etc. ™ 


P. L. Fleckenstein, local, for a one-story addition, -' - : 
ft.. with extension 80 x 80 ft., reported to cost ; 
$45,000 with equipment. 
The Darlington Fire Proofing Co., Darlington ' 
cently formed by F. A. Hoiles and J. B. White, A 
Ohio, and associates, with capital of $400,000, has ; 
local site and will erect a new plant for the manu 
o ‘low tile and other fireproof material, to cost i! ” 
of $100 Mr. Hoiles will be president of the new co” 
pany, and Mr. White, vice-president and general ™ - 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Pittsburgh, has 
contract the J. F. Casey Co., Aspinwall, Pa 
one-stor ngine house, 40 x 160 ft. with repair fa - 
estimated to cost $75,000 
' The Board of Public Instruction, Franklin, Pa on 
the installation of manual training equipment in a pren™ / 
ew junior high school to cost $400,000, for whic! . f 
have just been approved by the State. A bond issue © \ 
being arranged. Bids will soon be asked on a gener 
contract 
: The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 6 Hast Forty-four 
treet New York, has authorized plans for an addit 
S plant at N 


it Franklin, Pa., on a recently acquired site 
ft., to be used exclusively f 


be one story, 50 x 350 tl 





reste 
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iction of Diesel engines, estimated to cost $300,000 
k will begin in the spring. H. A. Jackson is president 


The Atlantic Public Utilities, Inc., 70 State Street, Boston, 
.cquired electric light and power properties at Moore 
nd Romney, W. Va., heretofore owned by the Romney 
tric Co., and has organized the Potomac Valley Power 
poration to operate in this section. Extensions and im 
ements are planned. 
The North Pole Cold Storage Co., 1218 West Carson 
eet, Pittsburgh, has awarded a general contract to the 
rt Pitt Bridge Co., Oliver Building, for extensions and 


provements in its ice and refrigerating plant to cost about 
000. 


The Monongahela-West Penn Public Service Co., Fair- 

W. Va., has concluded negotiations for the purchase 
the plant and property of the Weston Electric Light, 
wer & Water Co., Weston, W. Va., and will consolidat: 
h its organization Plans are under consideration f 
insion in the Weston district. 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, Oct. 18 
LANS are being completed by the Evansville Steel Scaf 
fold Co., Evansville, Ind., for a one-story addition, 
0 x 96 ft., sawtooth roof type, to cost about $24,000 with 
equipment. Walter Goodwin is president 


In addition to a one-story extension at the plant of the 
Ames Shovel & Tool Co., Anderson, Ind. to cost about 
$45,000, the company will make other extensions and im- 
provements later, replacing a number of old structures with 
new buildings and providing additional equipment for 
crease in capacity. Headquarters are in the Ames Build 
ing, Boston. 


The Board of Education, Peru, Ind., has taken bids or 
general contract for a one-story and basement manual 
training school, 95 x 102 ft., to cost $40,000 with equipment 
Oscar Cook, Armstrong Building, Kokomo, Ind., is architect 
F. E. Bradley is president of the board 


The Board of School Commissioners, 150 North Meridian 
Street, Indianapolis, plans the installation of manual train- 
ing equipment in its proposed new Shortridge high school 
estimated to cost $1,000,000, for which it is expected t 
bids on a general contract in November. J. Edwir 
& Deery, Indiana Pythian Building, are architects 


The Nickel Plate Railroad, Fort Wayns In 
awarded a general contract without competition 
Austin Co., for a one-story machine shop, 115 x 1 
its Cloverleaf repair works, Frankfort, Ind., to 
$75,000 with equipment. The structure will repla 
recently destroyed by fire. A. M. Clark is divisio 


Detroit 


Detroit, Oct. 1% 

‘ae Brown Aircraft Co., Inc., Bay City, Mich., care of 

the Bay City Chamber of Commerce, recently formed 
with a capital of $50,000, has leased property, previously 
occupied by the National Body Co., for the manufacture 
of airplanes and parts. It is expected to begin operations 
within the next 30 days. A large part of initial work will 
be devoted to assembling. Lieut. C. W. Brown is president 


The Board of Education, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., has 
awarded a general contract to M. N. Hunt, Sault Ste. Marie, 
for a one-story manual training school, to cost about $100,000 
with equipment. A list of tools to be installed will soon be 
arranged John D. Chubb, 109 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, is architect. 


The Detroit Stoker Co., Detroit, with main works at Mon- 
roe, Mich., is completing plans for the establishment of a 
branch plant at St. Catharines, Ont., to manufacture stokers 
and parts for Canadian and English installations It is pur- 
posed to have the new unit ready for production soon 


The Ready-Power Co., Detroit, manufacturer of gas- 
electric industrial truck power plants, has removed its 
factory from 5626 MeGraw Avenue to 3820 Grand River 
Avenue, where additional space will be available for increase 
in production H. D. Gumper is general manager 


The Board of Education, Lansing, Mich.. plans the in- 
stallation of manual training equipment in its proposed new 
central high school on North Pennsylvania Avenue, esti- 
mated to cost $1,500,000, for which bids will soon be asked 
on a general contract. J. N. Churchill, Pridden Bulliding, 
is architect : Pond & Pond, Martin & Lioyd, 6 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, are consulting architects 


Albert Kahn, Marquette Building, Detroit, architect, has 
plans under way for a four-story automobile service, repair 
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and garage building, 100 x 175 ft.. estimated to c 
equipment 
t Edison (x 2000 Second Avenue 
irranging an expansion program 
the vicinity of Port Huron 
ith equipment The compar 


; ; 
i 


ern Power Cx Sault Ste Mart 
new steam-operated electric power 
with equipment \ 
transmissior 
Amplion Corporat f ! Ci 80 Madis Ave 
oud speakers and 


plant in the same has 
e Muskegon Valley 
branch assembling w 
Flint, Mich., manuf 
i with the construct 
plant; t cost about $35,000 with equipmer 
ng Sprinkler Co., Insurance Exchange Buildings 
beer neorporated to sell automatic sprinkler 
mar ctured by the Viking Corporation, Hast 
Stoc ok ; [ v International Seal & Lock 
the iking Corporation and the Viking Automatk 
inkler Ce ff Hastings, Mich... and the Viking Sprinkler 
Co Detroit, are almost identical E. Tyden is president 
A. E. Johnsor vice-president, and W. F. Biddie is secretary 
and treasurer 
The Gisholt Machine Ce Madison, Wise haa recently 
opened an office at 8-219 General Motor Bullding, Detrott 
in charge of U. S. James, who has been the company's 
special factory representative in the Detroit district for 
several years Assisting Mr. James are F. M. Long, Arnold 
Ss teckman, Ed. |! Addieton and Wallace 8S. Salim 
F. M. Caldwell, Consumer ov ‘o., Jacksor Mich 
s interested in organizing what is escribed a8 an mn and 


steel company 


Chicago 
Cnrcaeo, Oct. 18 


market shows only mod 

inquiry is in fair vol 

ippears no great urge to place 

road buying is light and many 

ha the Studebaker Cor 

trake Corporation, Sout! 

which have had nquiries before the 

several weeks, are etill marking time 

¢ reported that no ordere have been placed 
izainst the Pullman and the Illinois Steel com 
Nash Motore Co., Racine, Wis 

i x &-ft athes and a 16-in 

n the market for special grind 

juipr The Northwest Engineering Co., 

tay Wis has bought a i16-in. x 5&-ft 
Deliveries are a trifle easier, and prices 

Only moderate interest is being shown 


tools 


The Standard Calorimeter Co East Moline, Til has 
awarded contract to the Axel Carlson Construction Co Mo- 
line. for a new foundry, 60 x 120 ft 

The Chicago North Shore & Milwaukee Raltiroad is 


planning the erection of a coach and repair shop on tts 


property near Waukegan, I It will be 74 = 163 ft. and 
cost approximately $150,000 

Plans are being drawn by the Iilinols State Architectural! 
Department, Springfield, for a new power house at the 
Watertown State Hospital to cost $200,000 

The Post Office Service Corporation, Chicago, will bu'ld 
a three-story service building, 128 x 382 ft., for United 
States mail trucks, to cost $500,000 The general contractor 
is the Great Lakes Construction Co., 25 East Jackson Boule- 
vard 

The International Harvester Co. 606 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, will build a one-story brick power house 
extenaion, 44 x 53 ft., to cost $20,000 

The Twin City Brass & Aluminum Foundry Co. 415 
Washington Avenue, S E.. Minneapolis, Minn., has recently 
been incorporated with capital stock of $60,000 and will 
manufacture metal castings. Officers of the company are 
I. N. Anderson, president; Theodore Johnson, vice-president, 
and BE. A. Anderson, secretary and treasurer 

The Skoinik Tool & Mfg. Co., 1402 Dupont Avenue, North, 
Minneapolis, Minn., has been incorporated to manufacture 
a special tool for wood-working shops. The company wii! 


— 


ii inensliens seesligae 
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have at present only an assembling plant, all other work 
to be done outside on contract None of the contracts has 
as yet been let Max Skolnik is manager. 


The Solem Machine Co., 158 Morgan Street, Rockford, 
[ll., is planning for a new two-story and basement machine 
shop, to cost $80,000 with equipment. It is expected to 

sk bids on a general contract early in November. 


The North Shore Petroleum Oil Co., 5937 Rogers Avenue, 
Chicag« s filed plans for a one-story addition to its 
ting plant, 65 x 75 ft., reported to cost 


t t $ vith equipment 

The Mar t Mfe. Co., Chicago, manufacturer of auto- 
m e bodi« arranging for the early removal to a new 
tw tor I t on Ashland Avenue The entire second 
floor wil e given over to body manufacture, while a ser- 
vice nd repair division and automobile spring shop will 
be installed or portion of the first floor. The entire project 
will represent an investment of close to $500,000. 

The City Council, New Prague, Minn., has plans for ex- 
te ! nd improvements in the municipal electric light 
I ower house, including the installation of additional 

iipment, to cost about $45,000. The Brahtz Engineering 

Builder Exchange Building, St. Paul, Minn., is en- 
rineer 


The Speeder Machine Co., Fairfield, Iowa, George T. 
Ronk, president, has awarded a general contract to the 
O. F. Paulson Construction Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, for a 


new one-story plant at Cedar Rapids, 120 x 240 ft., esti- 
mated to cost $65,000. The company has about 7 acres of 
land and purposes to build additional units later. The 
present Fairfield works will be removed to Cedar Rapids 


The Pyle National Co., 1334 North Kostner Avenue, Chi- 


electric headlights, has awarded a 





gener ontrac to ¢ Rasmussen, 77 West Washington 
Street one-story foundry addition, 25 x 160 ft., to 
cost $50 ) with equipment F. E. Davidson, 53 West 
Jacks Boulevard architect. 

The ¢ I ( Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is considering the 
constructior f one tory pla t, estimated to cost $100,000 
with equipmer 4. G. Crawford is president 

St. Lovis, Oct. 18 

LANS have been filed by the Medart Co., 3500 DeKalb 

Street, St. Louis, manufacturer of pulleys, transmission 
equipment, et for a one-story addition, 110 x 300 ft.,. to 
replace a recent fire loss The work is estimated to cost 


about $45,000 


Robert F. Gornall, 1319 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo., 
architect, has plans for a four-story automobilk 


Service, 
repair and garage building, to 


cost $115,000 with equipment. 

G. W. House, 6612 East Thirteenth Street. 
Mo., has filed plans for a 
ft., to cost about $18,000 


Kansas City, 
one-story machine shop, 25 x 45 


The Southeast Missouri Compress Co., Caruthersville 


has authorized plans for 
plant, recently destroyed 
$200,000 Additional «¢ 


Mo., C. C. Cox, general manager, 
rebuilding its cotton compressing 
by fire with loss of about quipment 
will be installed 

James F. Robinson, Miami, Okla., and associates have 
secured a permit for a new hydroelectric 


generating plant 
at Grove, Okla., to include 


a number ot power 


dams and 
the construction of a transmission 


line The entire project 
will cost in excess of $5,000,000 


The Jefferson Blectric Corporation, Jefferson City, Mo 


has preliminary plans under way for a new power house 


section. George c 
318 East High Street, is secretary 


for commercial service in this Boehmer 


The Board of Education, Lyons, Neb., plans the instal- 


in its proposed two- 


lation of manual training equipment 
story and basement junior and senior 
about $150,000, for which bids will 
general contract Davis & Wilson, 
Street, Lincoln, Neb., are architects 


high school to cost 


soon be asked on a 
S 


525 South Thirteenth 
The Rogers Cold Storage Co., Rogers, Ark., will build 


a one-story addition to its ice and cold storage plant, to 


cost about $25,000 with equipment 
i 


The Midwest Enameling Co 1913 Broadway Kansas 


factory, 50 x 110 ft., to 
be erected at 2120-26 Broadway, for which 


tract has been let to S. W Hite, Merriam, 
equipment will soon be arranged 


City, Mo., has leased a one-story 


a& general con- 
Kan. A list of 


The City Council, Alta Vista, Kan., is planning the in 
stallation of pumping equipment in connect 
posed municipal waterworks estimated t 
kins & Crawford, Finance Buildin 
engineers. 


m with a pro- 


> cost $45.000 Has- 


g, Kansas City, Mo., are 


Ovens, power equipment, conveying nd other machinery 
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will be installed in the three-story and baseme: 
x 150 ft., to be erected by the Rex Baking Co 
Twenty-fourth Street, Omaha, Neb., to cost $13 


plant, 1169 


5810 South 


H. Cc 

Wells, care of the Iten Biscuit Co., 1202 Capitol Avenye 
is architect and engineer. 

The Star Mfg. Co., Inc., 4460 Finney Avenue, St. Louis 

manufacturer of popcorn machinery, etc., has plans for a 


one-story addition, 50 x 130 ft., for which foundation 
be laid at once. 

The City Council, Blair, Neb., is asking bids 
29, for two horizontal centrifugal pumps, each with ca. 
pacity of 300 gal. per min., electrically-operated . E 
Krause is city clerk. 





The Walton-Viking Co., Kansas City, Mo., } be 
corporated with capital stock of $10,000 to mar uN 
sprinkler equipment and devices. It is in the market f 
pipe and fittings. 





Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Oct 


HE local machinery market is dull, and sales 
ao far this month are hardly keeping up with 
those in September. Some dealers, howeve re 
port a slight improvement the past week in in- 


quiries. The principal cause of the present quiet- 
ness is the absence of demand from the automobile 
industry, from which orders are limited almost 
entirely to single machines for fill-in purposes 
l’resses are fairly active. 

The Cleveland Board of Education has closed 
for the machine tools covered in its recent list, 
but machines in small lots are still pending from 
the Akron, Berea and Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
Boards of Education 


The Delaware Brass Co., Delaware, Ohio, will erect an 
addition to its plant. J. P. Slater is general manager 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has 
placed contract for a one-story building, 250 x 660 ft., to 
be used for a rim plant. Clemmer & Johnson, 479 East 
Market Street, Akron, are the contractors. 

The U. T. Hungerford Brass & Copper Co. is preparing 
plans for a two-story, 88 x 160-ft. addition to its Cleveland 
warehouse at 3025 St. Clair Avenue. 

The Art-In Bronze Co., Chester Avenue and East Forty- 
third Street, Cleveland, has placed contract for a factory 
building, 34 x 125 ft. 

The Cleveland Heater Co., 1900 West 112th Street, Cleve- 
land, has taken bids for a one-story addition. George 8 
Ryder, 6012 Century Building, is the architect. 

The Metric Metal Works, Tenth Street and Payne Ave- 
nue, Erie, Pa., contemplates the erection of a brass foundry 
Frank H. Payne is general manager. 

The National Standard Co., Betts Corners, near Akron 
Ohio, has placed contract with the Austin Co. for a factory, 
70 x 260 ft., for the manufacture of jacks and pumps 





Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Oct. 18 


EW machine tool business is developing stead- 
N ily, and while the volume is not large, 
nevertheless is keeping makers busy. The scarcity 
of skilled machinists is greater than before and is 
somewhat of a handicap to some manufacturers 
in meeting deliveries. While automotive production 
has commenced its seasonal decline, passenger Ca! 
factories seem to be looking after their requir: 
ments for the spring trade. 

The Pioneer Mfg. Co., 586 Sixty-sixth Avenue, West Allis 
Milwaukee, metal products and automotive parts, as - 
the general contract to the Pfeifer Construction Co local, 
for a new plant, 60 x 120 ft., two stories. With equipment 
it will cost about $40,000. 

The Nestle Food Co. and Universal Can Co. branch fac- 
tories at Burlington, Wis., have started construction on ® 
machine shop addition that will double the present oem 
Miscellaneous equipment is being purchased. : 

The Milwaukee Gas Light Co., 182 Wisconsin Street, Mil- 


; 210 
waukee, has plans by Kirchhoff & Rose, architects, =o 
Sycamore Street, for a compressor station at North 4 


waukee, to cost about $50,000 with equipment. R. B Brows 
is vice-president and chief engineer. 
ria, iB 
The Board of Industrial Education, LaCrosse, wi te, 
considering plans by Merman & Skogstad, local archite. 


ene 
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for an addition to the Logan Junior High School to pro- 
vide space for a machine shop, automobile mechanics’ divi 
sion, drafting room and wood-finishing shop The im- 
provements will cost about $175,000. Bids will be asked 
about Dec. 1. 


The Vollbrecht Cut Stone Co., Sixteenth and Canal 
Streets, Milwaukee, is purchasing polishing and cutting ma 
chinery and motors for an addition, 30 x 120 ft., to its mil! 
The general contractors are Hackendah!l & Schmidt, Mil 
waukee 

The Special Stamping & Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, is a new 
Wisconsin corporation with $60,000 capital stock which wil! 
engage in the production of hardware specialties, automotive 
parts, etc. The identity of the principals and detailed plans 
have not been given out, however. The incorporators are 
Claude J. Hendricks, Elwyn Evans and William A. Hyde 
attorneys, 425 East Water Street. 

The Miller Scrap Iron Co., Green Bay, Wis., sustained ar 
estimated loss of $40,000 by fire in its warehouse on Oct 
13 Practically the entire plant will require replacement 
with new handling machinery. 





Pacific Coast 
SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 13 


IDS have been asked on general contract by the Cran 
Bo. 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, for a three 
story factory branch and distributing plant at San Fran 
cisco, to cost $100,000 with equipment. Lewis P. Hobart 
Crocker Building, San Francisco, is architect. 


The Union Ice Co., Ventura, Cal., is planning extensior 
in its ice-manufacturing and cold storage plant, to cost 
excess of $50,000 with equipment. Leslie Taylor is manager 


The Coops & Son Piano Co., 1172 South Fair Oaks Ave- 
nue, Pasadena, Cal., has preliminary plans under way for 
a five-story addition to its factory for the manufacture of 
pianos and talking machines, to cost close to $100,000 with 
equipment. 


The Concrete Pressure Pipe & Construction Co., Gilroy, 
Cal., has acquired about two acres near South Monterey 
Street for a new plant for the manufacture of concreté 
bell-end and irrigation pipe, etc., and will begin work soor 
George W. Eastman and H. C. Sholten head the company 

The National Can Co., Tacoma, Wash., has awarded a 
general contract to C. F. Davidson & Co., Washington 
Building, for a one-story, sawtooth roof type addition, 75 
x 180 ft., to cost about $85,000, with equipment Hill & 
Mock, Perkins Building, are architects. 

The Willapa Harbor Iron Works, South Bend, Wash 
is planning the early construction of a new plant to cost 
about $50,000 with equipment. 

The Beaver Portland Cement Co., Gold Hill, Ore., has 
plans under way for a new hydroelectric power plant, to 
cost $150,000 with machinery. Floyd W. Allen, Railway 
Exchange Building, Portland, is consulting engineer 

The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, has concluded negotiations 
for the purchase of waterfront property at Richmond, Cal., 
for a new assembling plant. The initial units will cost about 
$750,000 with equipment. 

The City Council, Tombstone, Ariz., has rejected bids re 
ceived on second call for a proposed municipal electric light 
and power house, and will have new plans and specifications 
prepared. The station is estimated to cost about $25,000 
Charles Schneider, mayor, is giving attention to the project 

The Osgood Panel & Veneer Co., Rust Building, Tacoma 
Wash., recently organized, has awarded a general contract 
to 8. Christian Ericksen, Provident Building, for the initial 
unit of its proposed new mill, estimated to cost $60,000 with 
machinery. George H. Osgood is president 

The Turlock Irrigation District, Turlock, Cal, has au 
thorized an additional fund of $86,000 for its new power 
plant in the Don Pedro section, work on which has been 
placed under way. An initial appropriation of $514,000 re 
cently was voted. A transmission line will be bullt 

The Wallace Bridge & Structural Steel Co., formerly the 
Wallace Equipment Co., steel fabricator, Eleventh Avenue 
Southwest and Hanover Street, Seattle, has purchased about 
14 acres, together with buildings, formerly operated as a 
shipyard during the war by the Seattle North Pacific Ship 
Building Co. Buildings will be remodelled with strength 
ened foundations and several new buildings will be added 
One of these will be a heavy frame, steel covered structure, 
260 x 540 ft., to contain six bays, to house the machine 
shop, blacksmith shop, angle shop, plate shop, paint shop 
and riveting and assembling shops. Another new steel build 
ing, 50 x 110 ft., will contain the mold loft department. The 
company will be in the market for considerable machin« 
ools of heavy type. It has already placed an order wit! 
the Ederer Engineering Co., Seattle, for four 50-ton cranes 
with 39-ft. span and one 1%-ton crane with 49-ft. span 
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Canada 


TORONTO, Oct. 18 


BETTER demand for machine tools developed 
i the past week. and builders and dealers state 
prospects for the remainder of the year are 


better thar they have been for some time A 


steady demand is coming from the automotive 











ount, as well as from 
garages and automobile repair shops, a number 
the latter being under construction in Ontario 
and Quebe for which equipment has still to be 
purchased W working tools have been in good 
} i more riers ’ this ace mt are n pros 
pect \ tr ger mand for second-hand toolsa ix 
report 
. ’ 
Canada Caster Ltd.. Woodstock, Ont., has started work 
sipment t at $106.000 will 


F. Cc. Nie aor \rilbury Ont ie preparing plane for 
Ldditior eo x 44 ft to the factory of Ut Canadian Top 
& Body ¢ tior 

The G ‘ n Koda} ‘ Ltd Toronto will bulld an 
addition t ts factory t cost $306,000 The general cor 


tract has been let to Wells & Gray, Ltd., Toronto 


The $ evelopment der way t yr ky Falla 
Ont for the Spruce Fal Power & Paper Co ® Bay 
Street. Toront “~ ete of a hvdroelectric power plant at 
Smoky Falis ind a newsprint, sulphate and ground wood 
mill it Kapuskasing nt 

Wor “ start t o ‘ the erection of a municipal 
power plant at Calgary, A t t $10,000 

The Shawiniga Enginecring C jeanne Are Street 
Montre has the general contract for repairs to the dam 


on the Ste. Anne River at St. Alban, Que., to cost $200,000 
for the Shawinigan Power & Water Co Portneuf. and te in 


the market for reinforcing steel, brick, cement, et 


The Skinner C¢ Ltd Gananoque Ont is building an 
iddition t ts 1 nt rease tt | wih { stom 
bile bumpers fron 0 to 1000 per d A m forge sho 
‘5 x 130 ft inder construction I acdit tv? 
pany has purchased two adjoining buildings ynne f whic 
has been razed for the erection of a concrete buliding 
60 x 150 ft to be imecd is : eT neling mbiing aryl 


hipping room 


Foreign 
foe Mexican Light & Power Co. Mexico City, Mexico 


has secured permission from the Mexican Government 
for a hydroelectric power project on the River Lerma, neat 
Contepec, State of Michoacan The work will include a 
power dam, generating station and extensive irrigation sys 
tem. estimated to cost $9,000,000 with tranemiasion system 
and auxiliaries 

Plans are being arranged by a company at Velka Ontrava 
Mariansko Hory, Moravia, Czechoslovakia, for the con 
struction of a new plant for the production of «vnthetic am 
monia and synthetic nitrogen fertilizers, f& tial output 
of abou. 15 tons per day Information a office of the 


Ta 
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Editorial : 

Chicago, Otis Bide R A Fiske © 
Pittsburgh, Park Building Oo. ¥. Teges 
> (Cleveland, 1362 Hanna Bolidicg Fr. lL. Preetios 


Cincinnati, First National Bank Hidg Kornhbem Finney 
Roeton, Park Square Bidg Gerard Framr 
Washington, Investment Bidg L. W. Metlett 
Sen Francieso, 320 Market St Ohartes Downes 


Sa eA a, 


Advertising 


Chicage, Otis Bidg ry. & Wayne 
Pittebergh, Park Bidg W. B. Retinese 
Cleveland, 1362 Henna Bidg Pxnereon Findley 


Ciactanati. Firet Nations! Beak Bidg D. GO. Gardeer 


SBME RO, ARRENE 


Boston, Perk Square Bidg HH. K. Barr 
Philadelphia, Widener Bidg Charles Landberg 
Boffalo, 835 Ellicott &q B. L. Hermes 
Detroit, 7338 Woodward Ave Petree Laws 
Hartford, Cean., P. 0. Box 81 D. ©. Warren 
New Jersey. Note! Regent. Newark, WN. J Ww. O. Sweeter 


New York, 230 Weat Thirty ciath i 
W. ©, Sweeteer, Cheeter H. Ober 


W. A. Douglass 
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American Consulate, Prague, Czechoslovakia, C. S. Winans, 


consul general 


The Swe Char f Commerce of the United States, 

Beaver Stre New York, has received an inquiry (Ref. 

fror I Sweden desiring to get in contact 

with an Ame manufacturer of benzine and gas engines, 
100, 150, < and 300-hp. capacity. 

Hvdro-Electric Power Co., Innsbruck, Aus- 

wag, has plans for a hydroelectric gen- 


ng t the Ache River, near city noted, for which 
10,000 recently was sold. The initial 

ipacity of 60,000 hp., and is slated for 

28 \ transmission system will be con- 


parts of the State of Tyrol, Southern 


ead of Hugh L. Cooper & Co., 101 

New York, consulting electrical engineer, has 

ed by the Ukrainian Government, Russia, 

ed hydroelectric power development on the 

nd work will begin soon. The plant will 

total capacity of 600,000 hp., with trans- 

system throughout the Ukraine district The entire 
will cost close to $60,000,000, to be expended over a 
da Col Coc 


yper has recently returned from 


issia, and will be in charge of the enterpris« 





—_ n 
os mnneneel 
Tapered Roller Bearings.—Timken Roller Bearing Co 
Canton, Ohi Loose-leaf booklet of 108 pages, 8% x 11 
7 sectio of the booklet, under the title of 
T Engineering Journal” contains information 
id calculations; bearing selection; Timken 
t ng and dimensions; mounting of the com- 
! r s st t devices; closures: cone and 
assembly methods, and lubricatior 
the booklet, 64 pages, gives com- 
is to the dimensions and capacities 
Automatic Are Welding Machines.—Lincoln Ele« 
‘ Cle ' I 24 pages, describing and 
Stable-Are automat wel 
< I is head 
t sizes 
i? - I = ‘ DY ' a 
Eleetriec Hoists. Amer ar Ens ( | ‘ 
Cat g of more than 40 | s ge tl 
€ s I H t ! ~ Ss 
ne r ‘ l t é ter g 
the ré ae I cay ties ip t 24, ar £ 
av iss hes t s S being 
b witl s types 
I = = at 
t ns = o 
’ ce 
Gas Welding and Cutting Apparatus.—Pur ‘ er 
ver ( Cc = Ni ' 4 pages strat x and 
describing ne elding appa tus supplies 
and ess s 
Thrust B M I c we Corporat Gur 
ne ba I Vis la st x N y I 
giving dimensik s ad ri gs and pri ists S 
sé s of M-R-C thrust bearings Table « hang 
ab th st bearing sizes is included 
Production Lathes.—Sundstrand Machine To ‘ 
Rockford, I Booklet giving details t 8 
8-in. stub lathe, which is featured as a ; a 
chine in extreme rigidity and permitting sual 
possibilities for special tooling A stub with 
transverse feed is also described Various attac} ¢ $ 
are shown and applications of the machine liscussed. 
Ball Bearings fer Electric Motors.—New PD re 
Mfe. C Bristol, Conn Illustrated t : -0 pages 
under title of “Cutting Your Costs or What New De- 
parture Ba Bearings Mean in Your Ele Mi ! 


The Continental Supply Co., a subsidiary of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., has been conducting 
negotiations for a merger with the Oil Well Supply 
Co., with headquarters in Pittsburgh. Principal offices 
of the Continental Supply Co. are located in St. Louis. 
It distributes pipe made by the Sheet & Tube com- 
pany and sells gas, oil and water well supplies. The 
Oil Well Supply Co. is a leading maker and distributer 
of oil well supplies and drilling machinery. 


October 2), 1926 
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THE LAST WORD 


(Contributed by the Reader Service Depart 


ent of The 
Iron Age Publishing Co.) 

David Strauss, president of the Continental Iron & 
Steel Co., and an active scrap broker, had occasion to 
make a hurried trip the other 
evening from his home to a down- 
town address. He called a taxi, 
and having nothing else to do. 
started an argument with the 
driver concerning the airplane ten- 
dencies the meter was exhibiting, 

“You'll get rich in a hurry in 
this business,” he said, caustically, 

“Well, I ought to, to make up 
for what I lost in that —— —~— 
(dashes represent a choice assortment of adjectives 
never found in bedtime stories) business | just got 
out of.” 





“What business was that?” 


The taxi-man glowered. He looked ready either to 
commit murder or burst into tears, as he sullenly re- 
plied, “The * ! ? * serap iron business!” 


Jim Hogg County? It isn’t possible. There must 
be some mistake. No, sir, there it is, right in THE [Ron 
AcE of Oct. 14, “. . . . a 160-mile pipe line is to run 
from Jim Hogg County, Texas, to Brownsville.” 


We have no doubt that Mr. Hogg was a highly re- 
spected citizen. That his name lacked euphony was no 
fault of his. But surely it would have been far better 


to commemorate his memory by means of a suitable 
statue. 


You can buy an hour’s time at 
most of the big broadcasting sta- 
tions. But can you use that time 
just as you wish? No. Your pro- 
gram must conform with the 
“studio standards” of high quality 
and sustained interest. 

Maybe the day will come when 
publishers will not accept advertis- 
ing that is dull and poorly pre- 
pared. That will be a happy day 
for the reader, the advertiser and the publisher. 





The term “hand-to-mouth buying” suggests 
poverty—the thin, woebegone widow, dolefully 
ordering five cents worth of butter at the cor- 
ner grocery—the gentleman with the illega 


breath, who plaintively requests ten cents [0 
a bed. 


But there is nothing poverty-stricken about 
hand-to-mouth buying now. Bankers laud tt; 
economists wax encomiastic over it; buyers v'é 
with each other in panegyric and praise. ! 
course, a few sour notes are sounded by some 
manufacturers who are forced to hold the bag, 
but they are drowned in the tumult. 


Hailed as the running mate of prosperity. 
why not give hand-to-mouth buying a good 
name? At the National Association of Pur 
chasing Agents’ convention “short turn-over 
was suggested. Rather appropriate, we think. 

A. H. D. 





